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PETRALOGY. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ROCKS. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

Having  in  the  former  volume  comprised  all  the  Domains  Acddential 
which  may  be  called  Substantial^  as  depending  upon  the  pre- 
dominant substance^  under  various  modes  of  combination^  it 
is  now  necessary  to  enter  on  another  fields  that  of  the  Acci- 
dentia! Rocks^  which  must  of  course  be  arranged  acQprding 
to  their  various  accidences^.  These  accidences  being,  so  to 
speaks  infinitely  diversified^  and  independent  of  any  Mod^  in 
the  sense  used  in  the  former  volume^  and  often  even  of  Struc- 
tures and  Aspects,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  new  denomi-  New  terms, 
nations.  Even  the  Domains  now.  become  what  might  be 
called  Dominions  in  the  natural  kingdom,  as  they  no  longer 
imply  the  preponderant  or  predominant  substance,  but  grand 
divuions  arising  from  natural  accidences,  as  the  Volcanic  and 
Decomposed  Rocks. 

But  while  the  term  Domain  still  seemed  unobjectionabfe, 
it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  other  subdivisions,  which 
being  derived  firom  the  substances,  and  their  qualities,  could  • 

have  no  place  here.  Instead  of  denominations  strictly  arising 
irom  the  very  esiience  of  the  sidiject  discussed,  the  subdivi- 
taaoA  themselves  became,  so  to  speak,  accidential  and  arbi- 

*  FUoj  hts  naturm  acddeniia;  Oeexo  accidentia  for  r€$  aUrHmUs,  Acd^ 
doice  11  here  need  in  contrtdutinctioii  to  acddmt,  which,  in  common  English, 
impliet  ft  monl  event  or  incident,  not  an  aocidentftl  circumstance  in  natoie. 
Aoddcnce  is  here  a  oatiinl  casoalty,  an  adventitious  attribute. 
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traiy.  The  only  idea  that  arose  was  to  select  tenns  that 
might  indicate  subdivisions  of  the  Domains,  and  still,  if  pos- 
sible, preserve  some  relation  with  chemistry,  upon  which  the 
whole  science  of  mineralogy  ultimately  depends.  In  Egypt, 
^  universally  known  to  have  been  the  parent  country  of  che* 

mistry,  the  €ma(Il  provinces  or  districts  were  distinguished  by 
Nome.  an  appe^tion  which  the  Greeks  have  translated  Nombs, 
fh>m  a  word  simply  implying  divisions.  But  the  word  may 
be  said  to  have  remained  sacred  to  Egypt,  not  having  been 
transferred  to  the  provinoes  of  any  cither  country.  This 
word  had  also  the  advantage  of  subdivisions  easy  to  the  me- 

MiowDome*.  '"^'F'  "*  Hyponome  and  Micronome,  iihplying  greater  and 
lesser  subdivisions  of  the  Nome. 

Such  were  the  reasons  for  the  preference  of  this  arbitraiy 
term  to  any  other  arbitrary  term^  and  as  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  the  chief  use  of  any  system  of  natural 
history  is  to  assist  the  memory,  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
find  a  term  less  objectionable ;  at  least,  though  the  plan  has 
been  deeply  reconsidered  for  many  years,  none  such  has  arisen 
to  the  autlior :  but  perhaps  candid  disquisition,  and  literary 
collision,  may  produce  some  more  appropriate  appellation, 
which  he  would  be  the  first  to  adopt,  having  no  view  but  the 
advancement  of  the  science.  Even  in  lithology  and  metal- 
logy,  Nomes  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  Groups  or  Fa- 
milies of  the  Wernerians,  denominations  chiefly  belonging  to 
animated  nature ;  and  the  dear  metallic  divisions  of  Thom- 
son, Alloys,  Sulphurets,  Oxyds,  and  Salts,  may  well  be  styled 
Nomes;  for  the  term  being  arbitrary  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  its  occasional  introduction  even  under  Domain? 
which  are  substantial. 

Terms  some-  Above  all  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  no  science^ 
except  those  that  are  mathematical,  can  the  terms  admit 
mathematical  precision.  In  the  other  kingdoms  of  natural 
history  it  is  well  known  that  disputes  frequently  arise  whe- 
ther a  new  object  form  a  genus,  a  species,  or  a  variety. 
How  much  more  vague,  therefore,  must  be  the  language  of 
mineralogy,  which  depends  on  the  infinite  modifications  of 


tke  vwieua  # ubaUneea  fbrmifig  tb»  shell  or  ciV9t  of  tb»  vast 
^iobe }  Iiiipre9Md  with  X\m  idea«  P^ttio  hM  pvonounced  that 
the  best  arrsmgentent  19  that  which  i«  the  most  lax,  h^caus^ 
pieteoded  preci3ioii  would  in  it^df  h%  a  radical  error :  for 
nature  i$  not  regular*  hut.  ftw  -,  and  it  become^  part  of  tte 
parfeotfon  of  a  system  tp  partakf  of  that  frefdom.  Toex- 
pact,  therefora,  mathematkftl  exactness,  or  jn^taphysical 
aeutenessj  in  the  arrangemei^t  aad  i^ofD/^ndat^re  of  oatpral 
history,  would  be  foreign  to  the  vary  nature  of  the  acienc^ 
itidf ;  and  if  even  the  most  precise  and  mathematical  terms 
oouU  be  found,  they  would  be  improper  in  mineralogyj 
wiiero  the  aubetances  themselvas  are  inaoeur«te,  and  all  th^ 
dtvisiona  are  mutually  intemingledj  and  graduate  imtp  each 
other.  In  the  Substantial  Pomains  evan  complex  iticksi  as 
granite,  &c.  are  equally  simple  with  some  substances  regarded 
as  homogenous;  and  8maiiigdite,vfor  exiunple>  wiU  presant; 
as  Dumeroos  ingredients.  But  \n,  tho  Substantial  Oomains 
the  Modes  are  variations  of  the  same  substance,  and  natuiaUy 
fallow  each  other;  while  the  Nomas  are  compounds  whc^y 
diflerent  in  themaelvesj  and  connect  detached  substancos  in 
an  arrangement  totally  distinct.  In  the  former  case  tha 
teims  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  definitions,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  any  science ;  while  the  Nomss  m^t,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  sul^eet,  be  considered  as  arbitrarj 
divisiana  for  the  sake  of  memory.  In  this  point  of  view  a 
^ysteip  may  be  compared  to  a  cftUnet;  and  if  each  substance 
ean  fipd  its  proper  drawer  and  place,  the  olyect  of  utility  and 
elewnew  are  answered.  But  at  the  same  time  every  system^ 
even  the  Newtonian,  has  its  anomalies. 

Jn  this,  as  in  the  former  part,  it  became  a  chief  object  to  Nemenclatiire. 
incra^  the  nomenebturo,  the  poverty  of  which  has  long 
been  regretted  by  S^wure,  and  other  able  authors*  Buffon 
presents  some  useful  obsm^ations  on  this  tnpic.  ''  Men  have 
begun  with  giving  different  names  to  things  which  have  ap- 
peared to  them  clearly  distinct;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
bava  formed  general  denominations  for  objects  which  seemed 
to  resemble  each  other.    Among  savages,  and  in  all  new  Ian* 
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gvoig^,  the  names  are  almost  always  ^neral,  that  is  to  say, 
^  vague  expressions  for  objects  of  the  same  similitude^  however 
distinct  An  oak,  a  beech,  a  linden,  a  yew,  a  pine,  a  fir, 
will  all  at  first  be  called  a  tree;  then  the  oak,  the  beech,  the 
Ifaiden,  will  all  be  called  oaks,  till  they  be  distinguished  from 
the  others,  which  will  be  called  pines.  But  particular^Damei 
will  only  be  found  in  an  adtanbed  state  of  society,  after  com- 
(Mirisons  and  examinations ;  and  tike  number  has  been  always 
increased  in  proportion  as  nature  b  more  studied  stnd  better 
known;  and  the  more  it  is  examined  and  compared,  the 
more  abundant  will  be  the  proper  names  and  peculiar  deno» 
minations.  But  when  we  are  now  presented  with  general 
terms,  that  is  genera,  it  is  to  send  us  back  to  the  A  B  C  of 
knowledge,  and  recall  the  darkness  of  the  infimcy  of  nations. 
Ignorance  has  created  genera,  science  has  produced,  and 
always  will  produce,  proper  names ;  and  we  are  never  afraid 
to  augnlfent  the  number  of  particular  denominations  when 
we  wish  to  designate  different  objects." 

This  eloquent  author  was,  however,  too  inimical  to  systems 
of  nomenclature  on  the  Linnsean  plan;  and  hb  observations 
may  be  considered  as  chiefly  applicable  to  mineralogy,  in 
which  the  arbitrary  divisions  have  been  so  often  confounded, 
as  has  already  been  explained  in  the  general  introduction  to 
this  work  The  most  severely  scientific  writer  on  mineralogy 
Haay's  is  Haiiy,  but  even  he  has  been  obliged  repeatedly  to  change 
the  subdivisions ;  for  in  the  first  dass  he  has  genera,  in  the 
second  only  species;  in  the  third  there  are  two  orders;  in 
the  foturth  three  orders,  and  every  metal  forms  a  genus.  Nay, 
as  already  stated,  he  has  changed  the  very  foundation  of  his 
plan,  having  formaUy  abandoned  the  integrant  molecule, 
which,  as  he  supposed,  constituted  the  species,  for  the  primi- 
tive form,  as  he  confesses  that  he  was  often  deceived  by  the 
integrant  molecule*.    This  molecule  was  the  invention  of 

*  His  argmneDt  that  cxystalt  resemble  the  flowers  of  plants,  as  a  critcrioo  of 
species,  is  not  just,  tbe  crystals  being  often  diflcfmt  £rom  the  substanct,  ({oaitx 
in  limestone,  baiytes  is  giaiute,  &€•  &c. 
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tile  ingenious  crystalfegist  Rome  de  Lisle;  and  fbimed  the 
lbandatio&  of  the  singular  production  of  Dolomieu  on  the 
Minendogical  Species^  in  which  he  goes  so  fiir  as  to  assert 
that  this  specie^  can  propagate  itself!  This  nugatory  propo- 
ntion  seems  merely  to  have  been  advanced^  because  he  allows 
that  without  this  quality  no  species  in  natural  history  can 
exist.  I^  it  not  be  imagined  that  such  observations^  ex- 
torted merely  by  the  impulse  of  truth,  are  intended  to  nolate 
the  respect  due  to  those  great  writers  in  other  departments 
of  the  sdence,  which  is  suiiiciently  wide  for  the  developement 
of  various  talents ;  and  though  the  eagle  requires  a  whole 
|Hovince  of  rocks  for  his  immediate  domain,  there  is  in  this 
science  ample  space  fbr  invention  and  ability,  without  enmity 
and  without  envy. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  nature  of  the  several  domains  con- 
tained in  this  volume  will  be  found  to  be  suflkiently  illustrated 
by  the  obfservations  at  the  head  of  these  divisions.  One  of 
the  nxost  important,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  the  Volcanic,,  ^^^du?*^ 
^n  olgect  of  ludicrous  neglect  and  contempt  to  the  German 
minenalo^sts,  whose  confined  ideas  have  been  the  more  im- 
plicitly fbllowed,  because  the  Germans  are  the  fathers  of  mo- 
dem mineralogy.  It  will  here  be  found  to  be  treated  with 
the  details,  and  it  is  hoped  with  the  accuracy,  which  the  sub- 
ject deserved,  not  only  from  its  own  importance,  and  contra- 
^stinction  from  all  the  other  domains,  but  on  account  of  the 
infinite  contestations  which  have  arisen  on  this  topic  among 
the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  science.  Diffident,  however^ 
of  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  the  author  singular  satis&ction  to 
find  them  confirmed  by  those  of  the  first  chembt  of  this  or 
any  age,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  our  weekly  journals*. 

*  Obteirer,  June  3d,  1811. 
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Dr.Dayy%  ""^  In  the  ooftclQdii%  lecture^  Dr.  X>Kfj  staited,  that  the 
obsenrmtioDs.  ^gjiagi^n  Qf  1^^^  f^^^jj^  volciinoes  was  one  of  tht  principil 
operttiobB  bj  whfeh  nature  iwpplied  the  waste  of  tocks^  and 
the  destruction  of  the  land  noticed  in  bis  fbroier  lectures. 
The  agency  of  rolcanoes  kk  the  produetlon  of  islands,  and  the 
Increase  of  continents,  is  more  extensive,  than  those  who 
ittide  at  a  distance  from  their  inihienoe'  are  disposed  to  admit 
i¥oo&  iftf  this  may  be  traced  in  the  islands  and  shores  of  the 
BMItenranean,  in  the  continent  of  America,  and  in  Asia> 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Sici)y> 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  and  Prance,  ofier  evidence  of 
their  volcanic  origin ',  and  B4mie,  which  has  by  ancient  writers 
been  proudly  styled  the  '«  Eternal  Uty,*'  is  built  on  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  phenomena  attending  the  erup« 
tion  of  volcanoes  were  described  from  Hamilton,  Dolomieu, 
Spalanzani,  and  others,  who  had  been  present  during  the 
eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

^  The  convulsion  of  the  solid  ground,  the  lofty  columns  of 
flame,  smoke,  and  vapour,  the  tremendous  explosions,  the 
torrents  of  rain,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning,  which  ac- 
company the  eruption  of  lava,  all  indicate  that  the  immediate 
cause  is  the  expansion  of  steam  and  hydrogen  gas,  which  in- 
flames when  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  The  doctrine 
of  a  central  fire  was  unsupported  by  proof  or  analogy:  did 
such  a  fire  exist  its  effects  must  be  felt  at  the  surfhce,  even 
ff  it  had  to  pass  thnnigh  the  most  imperfect  conductors  of 
beat. 

^  To  ascertain  the  cause  which  produced  the  expansion  of 
vapour,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  volcanoes^  we  must 
examine  the  products  of  these  august  opeiations  of  Natund 
Chemistiy.  If  we  observe  a  fire  at  a  distance,  and  are  able 
to  collect  its  products,  we  may  thence  determine  the  nature 
of  the  Bulistances  which  have  been  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
The  products  of  volcanoes  are  hydrogen  gas,  vapour,  and 
lava,  of  which  lava  is  a  compound  of  the  earths,  the  alkalies, 
and  the  oxyd  of  iron.— In  his  fbnner  lectures^  Or.  Davy  ob- 
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jerred,  tiwt  lie  haci  stated  the  discovefyol  the  mcteBcaatare 
of  tlie  earthe  and  the  aSkaKes^  and  tfaaft  the  netalff  ofaAamed 
from  them  were  in  a  h%h  degree  iniinimahle  whaa  they 
came  in  contact  with  water.*-I>r.  Davy  farther  obserted^ 
that  previous  to  the  eraplion  of  TolcaDoes,  the  lakes  and 
springs  in  their  neighbourhood  were  knows  to  havo  anddenly 
disappeared  -,  and  all  the  Toleanoes  which  are  i»  activity  an  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  of  large  lakee^.  Now  if 
we  admit  that  these  earths  eaqst  under  the  surfeoe,  in  a  me* 
taffic  state,  the  access  of  water  to  them  woizkl  occasion  theiv 
combastion.  The  oxygen  would  be  absorbed,  and  an  im* 
mense  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  woiM  be  piiodaced,  which  is 
always  found  to  follow  the  eruption  of  flames.  This  ex* 
planation  of  the  cause  of  volcanoes  may  be  considered  as  a 
reasonable  influence  from  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  mtare 
of  the  earths)  and  if  we  admit  the  'operation  of  electrical 
agency  in  the  globe,  we  shall  have  a  cause  operating  by  which 
the  earths  may  be  rest(Mred  to  their  metalfic  form.  Tfam  the 
process  of  renovation  and  decay  wOl  be  constant^  babacing 
each  other,  and  nature  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  eternal 
youth.  The  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Bosealis  and  the 
Aurora  Australis,  render  it  probable  that  the  poles  are  in 
two  di^rent  states  of  electricity,  and  that  a  constant  cireu- 
lation  of  electric  power  is  taking  place.  ' 

"  Though  new  land  and  soU  may  thus  be  formed,  Dir.  Davy 
aalB  he  was  not  inclined  to  admit  that  the  primary  and  se* 
condary  rocks  were  thus  produced.  The  crystafe  they  contsdn 
aore  different  from  those  ever' found  in  lava,  fht  experiments 
of  Sr  James  HaU,  which  had  been  thought  to  estaUish  the 
Tdcanic  nature  of  basalt,  he  considered  as  defective.  In 
basalt,  hornblende  and  folspar  are  distinctly  crystaUised;  but 
the  fused  basalt  which  had  slowly  cooled^  though  it  had  the 
form  of  basaltic  prisms^  did  not  contain  hornblende  or  felspar 
in  distinct  crystals. 

*  The  Andes  are  from  80  to  lOO  miles  distant  fiom  the  sea,  and  are  ody 
IVymbcenaiieiiilikest    P. 
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^'  Bfr.  Watt  hftvidg  fiued  a  large  quantity  of  basalt^  in  the 
centre  of  the  mass  which  was  slowly,  coded j  the  crystals  of 
basalt  were  larger  hat  they  grew  less  as  they  approached  the 
surface^  which  was  amorphous  and  yitrified. 

*'  Tlie  lava  emitted  from  volcanoes  is  speedily  decomposed 
hy  the  action  of  moisture  and  the  atmosphere^  and  forms  the 
.  most  fertile  soils.  No  countries  are  more  productive  than 
Uiose  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  if  b^ow  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  volcanic  island  of  Santorin,  which  was 
raised  in  the  Archipelago  in  one  night,  in  the  year  1770«  li 
now  in  part  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  no 
country  in  £urope  is  more  productive  than  the  lower  decli- 
vities of  Etna. 

<'  The  operations  of  nature  are  on  a  scale  too  extended  to 
be  measured  by  days  or  years :  they  require  ages  to  produce 
their  lull  efiect  What  appears  destructive  and  desolating  at 
the  first  view,  is  found  on  a  more  comprehensive  examination 
to  be.  attended  vnth  permanent  advantage.  The  lava  and  the 
ashes  which  burned  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia^  have  fiir* 
nished  abundant  harvests  for  fifteen  centuries.  The  evils 
that  nature  inflicts  are  transient,  but  her  benefits  are  of  last- 
ing duration." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  this  extract  is  not 
from  the  hand  of  the  excellent  author,  and  that  of  course  it 
is  only  the  general  current  of  the  ideas  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. But  as  the  Germans  have  too  much  restricted,  or 
rather  annihilated,  the  influence  of  volcanoes,  it  seema-here 
Space  of  to  be  rather  too  much  enlarged :  for  if  we  suppose  two  hun- 
appe^mces.  ^^'^  existing  volcanoes,  and  compute  the  medium  of  their 
agency  at  thirty  miles  each,  the  amount  will  be  six  thousand 
square  miles,  or  at  the  most  equal  to  the  island  of  Sicily* 
about  seven  thousand  two  hundred.  But  the  extinct  vol- 
canoes would  probably  more  than  double  this  extent;  and  it 
seems  certain  that  in  the  chaotic  and  ancient  state  of  the 
globe,  before  the  component  substances  had  acquired  their 
^  present;,  solidity  and  temperature,  numerous  yolcaiCioes  must 
have  existed,  which  have  been  totally  and  radically  extin* 
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I;  while  in  modem  times  perhaps  only  two  volcanoes 
wholly  new  have  appeared,  that  of  Jorullo>  in  New  Spain, 
and  that  of  Cahom,  under  the  peak  of  Tenerifle.    The  in- 
fluence of  heat  in  the  chaotic  state  of  the  world  is  well  ex-  Chaotic  heat, 
plained  by  an  aUe  though  anonymous  author* 

"  Incessant  and  infinite  motions  must  have  existed  in  chaos, 
from  the  unirersal  operation  of  endless  varieties  of  unsatu- 
rated attractions  and  repulsions.  In  those  vast  fluctuations, 
therefore,  of  universally  intermingled  and  heterogenous  par- 
tides,  quantities  possessing  every  order  and  degree  of  aflftnity 
must  have  come  within  their  mutual  spheres  ef  attraction. 
The  weaker  affinities  must  have  been  overpowered  by  the 
stronger ;  and  thus,  in  the  process  of  time,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  uniform  quiescent  and  digested  masses  of  matter  must 
have  been  produced :  and  in  these  formations  do  we  trace  the 
first  rudiments  of  oiganised  nature.  In  them  we  find  the 
origin  of  earths,  metals,  acids,  alkalis,  water,  and  atmospheric 
air. 

'<  Gimbostion,  or  oxygenation,  is  the  grand  and  principal 
efaemioal  process  by  which  most,  if  not  all,  such  compounds 
are  by  the  new  system  of  chemistry  known  to  be  formed ; 
even  water  itself,  so  long  supposed  to  be  a  simple  element,  is 
now  proved  to  be  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
by  combustion.  Nature  every  where  presents  proofe  of  the 
agency  of  fire  in  her  primary  combinations ! 

"  As  fire. has  been  seen  to  be  the  firet  process  of  nature  in 
the  formation  of  digested  masses  out  of  chaos,  so  b  water 
fiound  to  be  the  great  organ  of  arranging  these  masses  in  the 
next  operation  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of  the  spheres: 
and  here  may  I  not  for  one  moment  pause,  to  observe  how 
admirably  this  reconciles  the  contending  opinions  of  geolo- 
gists as  to  which  of  these  agents  has  been  employed  by  na^- 
ture?  Each  of  these  sects  has  produced  innumerable  argu- 
ments,' innumerable  documents  and  instances,  to  prove  his 
theory;  and,  in  truth,  nature  abounds  in  appearances,  in 
examples,  of  the  agency  both  of  fire  and  water.  In  the  de- 
monstrations before  us  we  behold  each  serving  in  its  turn  the- 
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gicat  porpcMes  of  mtiire;  we  beboU  the  one  employed  in 
tbe  imMdual  combination  of  gubstance8>  the  other  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  whole.  We  behold  the  contradic* 
tory  opinions  of  theory,  and  the  diversity  of  appearances  in 
nature,  connected  and  harmonising  nvith  the  traths  of  mo- 
dem chemistry !"  * 

Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  that  our  ideas  of  a  chaotic  state 
seem  to  be  eonfined  to  this  globe  only,  instead  of  being  at 
least  extended  to  our  solar  system.  And  if  we  conceive,  with 
I^a  Place,  that  the  planetary  bodies  were  formed  by  the  con- 
cretion of  an  aeriform  fluid,  emanating  firom  the  san,  which 
derives  its  splendour  from  the  Deity,  the  fountain  of  light, 
human  imagination  can  never  conceive  the  i]niv»*sal  eflhr- 
vescence  and  developement  of  various  vapours  and  gases, 
which  must  have  appeared  in  the  primeval  universe.  But  in 
this  and  other  grand  ideas  tlie  prince  of  modern  philosophen 
will  ever  be  found  to  lead  the  way,  having  thus  expressed 
Newton's  himself  in  his  immortal  Princifia.  "  The  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  tails  of  comets, 
may  fall  by  their  gravity  into  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets, 
where  they  may  be  condensed  and  converted  into  water  and 
humid  gases  j  and  afterwards  by  a  slow  heat  graduate  into 
salts,  and  sulphurs,  and  tinctures,  and  mire,  and  mud,  and 
clay,  and  sand,  and  stones,  and  corals,  and  other  earthy  sub- 
stances." t  I^cl  not  this  eagle  of  intuition  thus  foresee  the 
pneumatic  chemistry } 

The  important  geological  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  on  the 
subject  of  volcanoes  also  excite,  and  may  authorise,  some 
other  general  remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  earth,  wluch  wiU 
not,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  wholly  digressive. 

*  Sketdi  of  a  New  Demonstrttion  of  Nttnre,  London  1810,  Sto. 

f  VapoTft  antem  qui  ex  sole,  et  ttdih  fiut,  ct  caudU  oometanim  oriimtof, 
inciderc  (KMsunt  per  gmviutem  Biiim,  in  atouMpliBrai  planeCMnim ;  et  ibi  ooo- 
denfeari,  et  convert!  in  aquam  et  spirkua  biunidos :  et  subinde,  per  caloxem  len- 
turn,  in  sales,  et  salphun,  et  tiocturas,  et  limum,  et  lutum,  et  argillam,  et 
arenam,  et  lapides,  et  coralla,  et  substantias  alias  terrestres,  paullatim  mtgrare. 
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Tbe  original  ▼iolent  rapidity  of  the  earth's  motioft  migbt 
eanie  a  prodigious  efaporation  of  the  primeval  waters,  as 
ia  the  tail  of  a  comet:  and  in  the  general  chaos  of  this 
adar  9]rstem  some  esteem  it  not  impossible  that  a  satellite 
may  have  struck  a  pkinet,  and  have  merged  in  it^  or  have 
been  diiSused  over  it;  while  the  shock  may  have  produced 
the  refouiemenU  of  Saussure,  which  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  an 
external  cause*;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  DolomieUi  who 
compaxes  the  strata  of  the  globe  to  the  shell  of  an  egg,  shat* 
tered  by  a  squeeze  of  the  "hand.  Some  recent  writers  have 
abo,  on  other  grounds,  adopted  the  same  opinion, 

As  CheKibre,  in  the  ideas  of  Newton  and  La  l^ace,  strength** 
ened  by  many  discoveries  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  the  solar 
fire  must  have  been  a  prime  ageiit  in  the  creation,  as  it  is 
StiU  the  chief  agent  of  preservation,  generation,  and  life,  it 
may  well  be  conceived,  as  nature  always  proportions  the 
power  to  the  eflfect,  that  the  heat  was  at  first  violent,  and 
gradually  diminished  to  the  present  temperature.  Hence  the 
impressions  of  plants,  which  are  now  tropical,  are  found  in 
climates  at  present  temperate  or  frigid.  The  doctrine  of 
central  heat  seems  now  to  be  universally  abandoned,  though 
if  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  consist  of  iron,  according  to  the 
writers  on  magnetism,  or  of  various  metals  which  pass  into 
earths,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
there  should  not  be  a  certain  heat  peculiarly  modified,  as 
another  modification  exists  in  animal  lifef.    If  we  judge, 

*  De  Loe,  thongfa  a  Genevan,  acknowIe<3g«t  that  he  does  not  understand 
SauWBc't  nfindemaiL  Bertnnd,  another  Generan  (Ren.  Period.  Pkrit  aa  a)^ 
iatopitti  itMfoirimi.  SaoMure  himielf dtttlngnkhes  it  firom  affhutemnU,  and 
ia  «ie  fwnge  calk  it  101  r^fouiUmaU  en  sens  coniraire, 

•^  The  aatare  and  varietiet  of  heat  and  light  are  in  from  being  a<icertained. 
Saonaie,  §  9947,  r^guiU  them  as  difierent  substances,  and  observes  that  the 
point  of  the  flame  actuated  by  the  blow-pipe,  though  not  of  a  paler  blue  than 
the  rest)  y9tf  deprived  of  light,  will  convert  gold  into  vapours,  and  yield  the 
t  heat  writaMf  by  art.  Bat  the  appearance  of  liji^t  must  depend  on 
d^iec  of  dhiknesBy  wUch  no  neans  seem  to  have  boen  invented  to 
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howerer^  from  the  external  coD8titution>  the  predonunant 
eentral  substances  are  iron  and  silex^  or  the  metal  of  silex* 
For  silex  itself^  as  already  explained,  is  frequent^  a  new  pro- 
duction>  fbuxid  in  the  straw  of  graminous  plants  and  the 
bark  of  the  bamboo.  Nay,  pebbles  of  quartz  are  found  in 
the  bamboo  itself;  and  often  of  the  sizlof  a  pea  in  the  eggs 
of  the  ostrich*. 
^2|^'>  Ferrara*s  able  accmnt  of  the  volcanoes  of  Sicily  has  also 
opened  some  new  goHbgical  ideas.  In  one  passage  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  ''  The  natural  philosopher  who  has  ex- 
plained  the  formation^  that  is,  the  condensation  and  ooosoli- 
dation,  of  the  globe,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  sur&ce,  as 
being  produced  by  operations  arising  from  an  innate  power 
in  matter,  from  a  power  most  generally  diffused,  from  a 
power  to  which  nature  has  put  no  limits  of  action  upon 
the  spot  which  we  inhabit,  but  at  the  same  time  destined 
to  bind  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  together,  in  order 
to  form  a  well-regulated  whole;  in  a  word,  by  gravita- 
tion: it  would  seem  that  he  approaches  nearer  the  veri- 
similitude of  causes :  he  does  not  leave  the  earth  in  order  to 
explain  the  focts  which  are  found  in  it ;  he  has  not  created 
extraordinaiy  powers  $  but  has  attributed  all  the4>henomena 
to  agencies  which  still  operate,  although  upon  another  scale, 
but  which  would  renew  the  same  phenomena,  if  they  were 
conducted  under  the  same  circumstances.  From  what  I  have 
said  it  may  be  understood  that  my  opinion  is  with  those  who 
suppose  that  this  globe  was  formed  of  materials  which,  being 
first  diffiwed  in  a  fluid,  were  thence  deposited  successively, 
and  which  occasioned  all  the  disorder  which  we  observe  on 
the  surihce  by  the  sinking  of  some  parts,  while  others  remain 
elevated  in  Uieir  ori^nal  site  and  level.  Burnet,  who  not 
long  since  started  this  grand  and  perhaps  ancient  idea,  has 

•  See  Barrow's  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  BreiaUk»  ii.  205,  may  be  oonsalted 
for  the  diKolmkm  of  ailex,  which  he  taya  is  effected  by  water  impregoated  with 
caloric,  aoda,  and  sulphur  in  a  state  of  vapoar.  Kirwan,  i.  155,  says,  oxydof 
lion  with  microcoBmic  salt  yields  a  pale  green  glass,  that  is,  a  siliceous  substance. 
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been  Mowed  by  many  nataral  pbilosophers  who  hate  given 
Hall  possible  extension,  and^  from  physical  truths  and  exact 
observations,  have  conducted  this  theory  to  a  degree  of  veri* 
similitude  of  which  the  others  are  not  capable.  I  adi^t  it, 
not  only  as  it  q)pearB  to  me  the  most  consonant  to  the 
theorems  of  natural  philosophy,  but  as  I  find  it  most  proper 
to  give  the  most  natural  and  easy  explanation  of  the  fMitg 
which  we  observe  in  Sicily,  and  which  seem  to  add  additional 
proofe  to  those  observed  in  other  r^oDB."  * 

Booguer,  and  many  other  naturalists,  have  observed,  that  'Sahiidence.. 
in  South  America  the  plains  have  palpably  subsided,  and  left 
the  Tocia  elevated  in  many  fimtastic  forms.  It  ia  indeed  to 
be  conceived  that  the  earth,  originally  in  a  fluid  state,  as 
appears  from  thedepressionof  the  poles,  and  many  other  cir* 
comstances  well  known  in  natural  philosophy,  and  replete 
with  innumerable  vapours  and  gases,  could  only  acquire  its 
present  comparative  solidity  by  prodigious  subsfilences,  aiising 
from  the  gravitation  of  the  solid  and  semifluid  parts  towards 
the  centre.  The  most  prodigious  of  the  subsidences  must 
have  been  tbat  which  sunk  two  thirds  of  the  globe  to  make 
room  for  the  present  oceans,  sufficient  reoeptades  for  the 
primeval  waters,  if  the  idea  of  this  vast  subsidenoe  can  be 
supported.  Ferrara,  arguing  only  on  that  subsidence  which 
gave  place  to  the  Meditensanean,  says  that  the  mountains 
above  Reggio  are  veiy  sensibly  inclined  tovrards  the-  sea^ 
which  indicates  that  their  base  sunk  to  form  the  channel 
which  divides  Italy  from  Sicily.  He  also  observes,  that  the 
iiidination  of  the  strata  towards  the  sea  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  mountaina  which  border  the  southern  side  of  Sidlyf. 
The  foUowing  passage  likewise  deserves  observation :  "  Where 
the  mountains  are  formed  of  soils  in  which  the  lavas  are 
united  with  the  calcareous  masses,  or,  to  explain  myself  more 
dearly,  whane  a  frx)ntier  of  consolidated  lava  was  filled  fitim 
the  bott(Hn  to  the  top  with  calcareous  masses,  the  series  of 
these  heights  is  caleareous  on  the  one  side,  and  volcanic  on 

•  Femit»  354.  t  Fm.  97 1>  974- 
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the  other.  Sudi  u  the  mountainoui  mass,  temumting  fan 
the  funiaiity  upon  which  stands  the  viUage  of  CnrientinL 
To  fluppoee>  with  Dolomieu^  that  the  lava  pressed  through 
the  TflJe»  whence^  rising  b]r  the  side»  it  arrived  at  the  top» 
without  having  pessed  to  the  other  side,  is  to  aoppose  an 
order  of  things  which  can  never  have  existed  at  ,the  epoch 
whtxi  the  lava  was  fluid.  In  fact,  this  division  does  not  exiit 
when  you  proceed  towards  the  west,  above  Lentini,  where 
the  lavas  cover  all  parts,  that  is,  the  volcanic  stratum  oovers 
all  that  extent.  The  same  pheiA>mena  are  observable  in  the 
mountains  of  Oanzaria,  near  Vizzini,  and  in  some  which  are 
in  the  plain  of  Marineo,  beyond  Licodia.  In  all  these  strati- 
ibnn  mountains  the  position  of  the  strata  of  similar  materials 
corresponds  from  one  mountain  to  another ;  a  eireumstanos 
which  magy  be  estimated  by  the  eye,  where  the  breadth  of  the 
valleys  is  not  tqo  great.  This  circumstance  demonstrates  the 
character  of  tSe  revolutions  which  have  produced  these  in* 
equalities."  *  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  state  the  sinking  of 
a  part  oi  a  mountain  in  1&S6,  and  the  catastrophe  which 
happened  at  Nicosia  about  1750,  when  a  fourth  part  of  the 
dty,  with  the  convent  and  churches  of  the  Capuchins,  sunk 
in  one  di^,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  tops  of 
the  buildings,  and  of  the  trees ;  but  the  people  escaped  by 
stepping  out  of  the  windows.  In  1740  the  town  of  Salemi 
saffimd  the  same  misfortune ;  and  in  17190  some  lands  qiink 
near  6.  Maria  di  Nisoemi.  He  also  states  that  the  poef&i'of 
aplaoe,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Catania,  thirteen  years  ago 
could  only  see  the  top  of  the  cupola  of  the  Benedictine  nm» 
nofterj  of  that  dty,  the  prospect  having  been  impeded  by 
the  lava  of  1609,  but  now  the  entire  cupola  is  seen,  the 
chalky  soil  under  the  lava  having  subsided  f. 

Fnrfaaps  this  doetrine  of  subsidence  might  of  itself  explain 
the  inequalities  and  other  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surfttce, 
Hfitfaout  having  rsoemve  to  any  eoncivsion  of  a  satellite  or 
oth«r  body.    The  summits  of  basalt,  and  the  caps  of  lime- 

♦.  F«r.  376.  t  Fw.  S7S. 
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stone^  in  the  TyroLcMe,  jni^t  perbapt  be  expbmed  in  this 
BHmer,  and  we  ace  at  least  certain  that  tiw  cause  esdsts. 
Bat  it  is  fiir  from  the  intention  of  this  work  to  propose  or 
soppoft  any  tbeoiy ;  and  these  remarks  must  only  b6  regarded 
Ma  fnr  scattered  hints  which  may  interest  the  reader. 

Pisi,  in  what  he  calls  a  new  theory  of  the  earthy  supposes  Pini's  system, 
a  nockas  sunponnded  with  a  fluid  zbne^  which  contained  the 
ekaoents  ^  the  various  substances^  and  lie  imagines  the 
cftcts  and  variations  to  hate  been  very  prompt  and  sudden, 
owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
He  sigucs  tea  formation  wholly  aqueous ;  but  his  diief  new 
hd  mam  to  be  a  granitic  mountain  at  Qana^  in  Austrian 
Lombsniy,  whidi  is  throughout  full  of  cavities,  a  few  inches 
dktant  iram  each  other,  and  lined  with  crystals  of  quarts  and 
fckpar*. 

Hie  chief  features  of  De  Luc's  new  system  of  geology  De  Luc's, 
seem  to  be  the  fottowing.  He  supposes  that  during  the 
dduge  the  former  oomtinemls  cfisappeared;  but  this  is  deariy 
coatrsry  to  the  Mosaic  aooount  of  paradise,  and  the  whole 
scriptural  narrative,  which  repras^its  the  land  as  stable  and 
unalterable.  That  successive  catastrophes  affected  the  beds 
of  our  continents,  even  while  they  were  rising  under  the 
waters  by  chemical  precipitations,  being  occasioned  by  caverns 
whidi  formed  under  them.  That  valleys,  lakes,  abrupt  pre- 
dpices,  existed  at  the  birth  of  our  continents,  in  consequence 
of  those  catastrophes  by  which  the  beds  were  ruined.  That 
stony  masses  and  gravd,  which  are  scattered  in  such  great 
quantities  upon  the  continents,  are  also  original  features, 
and  do  not  arise  from  currents ;  the  flints  proceeding  from 
beds  of  chalk  dissolved;  and  the  gravel,  as  well  as  the  large 
blocks,  caused  by  the  attrition  of  fragments,  have  been  es- 
peQed  from  the  interior  by  expansive  fluids,  during  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  beds,  and  dispersed  at  the  same  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  That  the  precipices  towards  the  sea  have 
not  been  produced  by  the  sea  itself,  but  are  original  features, 

*  See  the  OpoKoU  Scelti,  torn.  xui.  MiUn  1790,  4to.  p.  869,  S79. 
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resulting  from  the  rupture  of  the  beds>  at  the  thne  of  the 
vast  subsidence  which  sunk  the  former  continents,  and  po« 
duced  the  new  concavity  of  the  ocean. 

These  theories  may  be  compared  with  the  Wemerian  and 
Huttonian^  and  that  of  Ferrara,  founded,  as  he  says,  on  that 
of  Burnet.  The  rocks  having  been  hitherto  considered  as 
the  chief  province  of  the  geokigist,  it  is  hoped  these  few  cur- 
sory remarks  wiU  not  be  found  foreign  to  the  purpose.  But 
Petralogy,  as  ahieady  observed,  has  little  more  connexion  with 
Geology  than  its  sister  sciences  Lithology  or  Metallogy; 
and,  like  diem,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  introduction.  In 
which  point  of  view  these  observations  may  not  be  found 
unuseful  to  the  student.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  de« 
scription  of  the  Acddential  Domains,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  indispensable  to  any 
^tem  of  geology,  such  theories  having  so  often  confounded 
tiie  pride  of  human  sdence.  The  more  humble  sage  will 
perhaps  be  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  substances 
themselves,  and  prefer  what  Gibbon  calls  a  LSAaNSP  igno* 
RANGE  to  any  geological  theory. 
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This  division  comprehends  the  rocks  ,^t^J^^ 
which  consist  of  different  substances  blend- 
ed together,  and  for  which  no  distinct  de- 
nominations have  been  adopted.  Many 
of  them  have  been  classed  under  vague 
names,  particularly  that  of  granite. 

Under  the  division  of  Aggregated  Rocks,  Gm^urt  ptm. 
GmeUn,  in  his  edition  of  Linnaeus,  has  at- 
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ranged  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  amygda- 
lite,  bricia,  and  sand-stone;  and  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  find  what  various  and 
discordant  objects  are  united  under  these 
vague  appellations.  Mr.  I^irwan  has,  in 
like  manner,  two  titles  of  Aggregated  and 
Derivative  Stones;  the  othd?  rocks  being 
considered  under  the  simple  substances, 
'j^^*  Daubuisson  supplied  Brochant  with  a 
short  account  of  rocks  upon  the  plan  of 
the  Wernerian  geology,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
geognosy,  not  by  the  most  fortunate  term, 
for  the  Gnostics  have  been  celebrated  for. 
sixteen  centuries  as  only  pretenders  to 
knowledge.  But  Werner  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  able  and  sagacious  observer 
that  the  science  has  ever  produced;  and 
his  observations  will  continue  valuable  tQ 
the  latest  posterity.  His  reputation  can- 
not be  injured  even  by  the  insolent  tone  of 
his  disciples,  who  seem  to  say,  "  Are  we 
not  sons  of  the  wise,  aAd  shall  not  know- 
ledge die  with  us  ?**  Daubuisson  has  how- 
ever trejited  this  subject  with  great  modesty 
and  accuracy.     Tlbe  fault  in  the  plan  is^ 


tbat  it  is  theoreticy  and  Gonstmctdd  upon 
geological  ideas  of  the  aittiquity  and  forma-* 
ttOD»  of  the  several  rocks ;  which  the  sue* 
(Xtme  and  general  observationift  of  future 
ages  may  perhaps  demonstrate  to  be  only 
local,  or  erroneous;  and  which,  even  at 
present,  are  very  far  from  being  univer- 
sally admitted.    Nay,  if  they  proved  to 
he  in^Iible,  or  uncontrovertible  by  asy 
tatute  fyucts  or  arguoseiits,  still  the  plan  of 
anangement  would  be  impt-oper  for  a  truly 
^dtific  work,  the  same  substances  being 
repeated  as  prhnitive,  transitive,  and  se- 
eoitdarf,  nay,  sometimes  of  independent 
formations;  while,  in  any  science,  all  that 
18  required  is  the  knowledge  of  the  object 
collected  into  one  strong  point  of  view. 
The  denominations  are  also,  as  in  the  in-* 
stance  of  porphyries,  so  lax  and  vague,  that 
the  Tery  base  and  nature  of  the  substance 
ate  confounded,  and  no  accurate  know-^ 
ledge  can  arise,    in  any  science,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  objects 
be  classed,  and  most  precisely  defined,  be^ 
fore  eten  a  plausible  system  can  be  con-* 
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fttracted:  the  stones  must  not  only  be 
hewn  out  of  the  quarry,  but  most  accu- 
rately squared,  before  the  temple  can  be 
erected.  But  true  science  and  theory  are 
do  completely  opposite,  that  any  attempt 
to  blend  them  has  always  d^ated  its  ob^ 
ject. 

To  Mr.  Jameson  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  a  more  ample  account  of  the  Wemeriafli 
theory  of  rocks,  which  he  has  illustrated 
with  considerable  care  and  attention^  so  as 
to  form  by  far  the  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared. 
But  an  infinite  number  of  rocks  occur  in 
nature,  which  have  neither  name  nor  local 
habitation  in  the  Wernerian  system,  nor  in 
the  Huttonian ;  though  no  science  can  be 
called  complete  without  enumerations  of 
all  its  objects,  and  in  the  present  instance 
one  neglected  rock  might  perhaps  suffice 
to  overturn  a  theory.  The  greatest  mis- 
fortune in  the  progress  of  human  know-* 
ledge  has  always  been,  that  theories  have 
been  constructed  before  facts  have  been 
observed.    The  theories  are  indeed  useful. 
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as'diey  stimulate  their  admirers  to  the  ch- 
servati6n  of  facts;  and  as  Werner  himself 
observed  to  the  author  at  l^aris,  a  theory 
is  useful  to  concatenate  facts,  iaud  render 
them  more  clear  and  pleasing  to  an  audi* 
ence.  Nor,  with  the  modesty  of  a  man  of 
teal  genius,  did  he  conclude  his  own  theory 
to  be  unobjectionable. 

The  intention  of  this  treatise  is  the  accu^  'j^^JSriu^ 
rate  knowledge  of  rocks  considered  in  them-^ 
selves.  As  a  Zoologist  or  a  Botanist  does 
not  pretend  to  discriminate  which  plants 
or  animals  are  of  early  or  of  later  creation; 
and,  in  the  other  branches  of  mineralogy, 
it  is  neither  the  situation  nor  antiquity  of 
tlie  gem,  or  the  metal,  that  is  an  object  of 
the  science,  but  the  nature  and  name  of  the 
substance  itself  A  Gemmologist  would  be 
ridiculed  if  he  could  not  distinguish  a  blue 
diamond  fr6ra  a  sapphire,  without  a  previ* 
ous  acquaintance  Whether  the  object  came 
from  Golconda  or  Pegu ;  and  a  Metallogist 
must  distinguish  grey  silver  ore  from  anti- 
mony, without  knowing  either  its  formation 
QT  site.    In  jthe  same  manner  a  knowledge 
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of  rocks,  arising  fix>m  loool  jfdl«4;ianft»  jl9^$t 
always  be  regained  M  empyricaU  ali4  wiU 
often  prove  wholly  «rroneou$,  Ths^t^ceat 
reSSSS?  observer,  Saussure,  found,  in  thfe  4ffip)^ 
«cene  of  the  Alps,  that  he  vas  farther  re- 
moved from  the  formatiow  of  a  theory, 
after  the  sedulous  labour  of  forty  yea^r^ 
than  at  the  beginning ;  that  instead  of  a^y 
regular  plan  or  order^  he  found  perpetual 
contradictions,  in  the  i^ssemblage  and, 99^ 
alescence  of  substances,  that  seemed  to  be 
wholly  r^oiote  and  dissimilar.  ^^  It  may 
well  be  affirmed,^^  says  he,  "  that  there  i» 
nothing  certain  in  the  Alps,  but: their :ya^ 

nety Sometimes  the  skirts  are  cal^ 

caieous,  sometimes  magnesian.  The  ceo* 
tres  and  highest  summits  are  here  of  masf* 
ive  granite,  there  of  a  calcareous  mica  slate; 
sometimes  of  maguesian  stones,  9ometim<^ 
of  gneiss :  if  the  beds  be  considered,  bene 
they  are  vertical,  ihere  horijsontol ;  bere 
their  inclination  fpllov^s  the  slope  of  thf^ 
mountain^  there -quite  the  contrary/^*  We 
may  add,  from  more  recent  observations, 

»  f  2301. 
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that  the  summits  of  the  Pjreiiees  are  of  h 

shelly  and  fetid  marble ;  while  the  Andes 

are  chiefly  composed  of  clay,  and  potir  out 

rivers  of  mud.    When  we  compare  these 

grand  scenes  with  the  little  mountains  or 

hills  of  Saxony,  we  must  regret  the  per^* 

verseness  of  fate,  which  has  confined  Wer^ 

fier  to  such  an  insignificant  field  of  observa^ 

tiojL    Nof  can  the  travels  of  his  dimples 

afiect  the  question^  for  many  have  changed 

their  sentiments  upcm  their :  visits  to .  Au4 

veigne^  and  other  volcanic  countries;  and 

ofa0er?atioo9.of  the  great  master  alone  merit 

confidence  ;  for  we  all  kiio w,  from  UogartU^ 

how  Bichardsoa  could  Head  Greek  through 

his  son. 

These  lAttoductory  observatioiss  are  not 
unnecessary  in  passing  to  new  and  grand 
divisiom  of  the  rocks^  which  have  been 
Mended  and  confiwnded  under  several 
vagoe  denominations^  but  which  ase  here 
separated  into  varioua  great  assemblages^ 
fi>r  the  sake  of  mote  clear  detail^  and  more 
accurate  knowledge. 
Under  the  ttpportant  Mode  of  granitey  ^^11^ 
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it  has  already  been  explained  that  feldpar 
and  quartz^  united  M^ith  siderite  or  mica, 
or  \nth  both,  are  indispensable  attributes 
of  that  substance.  The  mica  may  pass  to 
micarel,  or  even  steatite;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  schorl  or  garnets,  not  to  mention 
the  gems,  cannot  be  considered  as  altering 
the  nature  of  the  substance. 

But  the  name  granite  has,  on  the  con-r 
trary,  by  Gmelin  and  many  other,  writers^ 
been  extended  to  almost  every  aggregation 
that  can  be  conceived.  Such  heterogei^ 
neous  aggregations  are  here  arranged  un-^ 
der  the  name  of  Composite  Rocks ;  while 
some,  as  that  beautifbl  rock  called  the  Cor-^ 
sican  granitel,  are  placed  among  the  Ano^ 
malous,  as  departing  from  the  usual  rules 
observed  by  nature, 
sabfftuitjai  The  latter  six  great  divisions  of  the  rocks, 
^vSSS?  being  derived,  riot  from  the  nature  of  the 
substances  themselves,  but  from  accidences 
or  circumstances,  may.  be  called  acci- 
DENTiAL,  or  circumstantial ;  while  the 
former  divisions  are  substantial.  The 
ph^mical  Mode  therefore,  so  essential  iq 
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tiie  ftubstantial  ranks^  here  becomes  foreign 
to  the  object ;  and  the  terms  Structure  fend 
Aspect^  derived  from  the  self^-apparent  na^ 
ture  of  the  stones  themselves,  would  b&4 
eome  yet  more  improper,  as  by  far  thfe 
greater  part  of  these  rocks  are  even  com*  . 
pounded  of  various  domains,  united  in  one 
mass. 
The  term  Domain  has  been  retained^  Newtenm 

necwsary, 

not  in  its  former  acceptation,  which  may 
strictly  imply  the  preponderance  or  pre-t 
dominance  of  a  particular  earth  or  &ul> 
stance;  but  in  a  more  general  senses 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  twelve  divi- 
sions; that  is,  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  metaphoric  language  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  Provinces,  and  Domains.  In 
this  sense  it  is  indeed  chiefly  used  in  the 
first  six  divisions ;  the  other  implication,  of 
predominance  or  preponderance,  being  of 
a  secondary  and  subsidiary  nature,  and 
only  a  farther  recommendation  of  its  pro-, 
priety. 

But  the  term  Mode  implying  the  che- 
mical mpde  of  cpmbination,  which  is  evei\ 
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more  essential  than  the  nature  and  pow«9r 
of  the  substances  combined,  as  appeacs 
from  an  infinite  number  of  analy ses,  it  can*- 
not  be  admitted  into  these  new  divisionSf 
derived  from  accidential,  and  not  frcnn  sub^ 
stantial,  differences,  as  has  been  just  men«» 
tioned;  and  the  inferior  terms  being  equallj 
objectionable,  the  adoption  of  a  new  appdt* 
lation  becomes  indispensaUe.  The  word 
NoMB  has  been  adopted,  as  short  and  con-* 
venient,  and  a&  appUed  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  districts  of  Egypt,  the  first 
country  where  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
appear  to  have  been  studied.  It  is  there* 
fwe  not  only  of  classical  authority,  but  ha^ 
an  affinity,  so  to  speaks  with  the  parent 
country  of  the  sci^ice,  and  thus  presents 
scientific  recollections*.  The  author  has 
the  greatest  aversion  to  unnieeessary  ne^ 
ology,  the  chief  use  of  language  being  to 
be  understood,  and  that  the  thoughts  may 
be  accurately  perceived,  as  flowers  or  fruitfr 

*  The  word  in  all  its  relations  seem  stiictly  Greek*  and  is  pro* 
bably  only  a  translation  of  a  Coptic  word,  especially  as  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  the  Nomas  were  divided  into  Toparcfaies. 
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in  a  vase  of  crystal:  but  when  a  science 
has  assumed  a  n9>f  ^fi^f^  like  chemistry, 
or  is  wholly  new^  like  miijeralpgy,  new 
words  become  indispensable  to  express 
new  ideas. 

For  the  sake  of  memory,  and  easy  re- 
ference, the  latter  divisions  follow  the 
general  succession  of  shbatances  in  the 
former :  but  this  arrangemetat  must  not  be 
understood  to  imply  that  any  substance  is 
predominant,  as  either  may  have  greater 
or  less  importance  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  rock.  After  these  ciWKSideratigvis, 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  Corapostte 
Rocks  win  not  be  attended  with  mucb 
difficulty. 


NOME  I.  SIDERFTE,  WITH  GARNFT  ROCK. 

Siderite  and  garnet  are  substances  of  similar 
origin,  alike  influence  by  iron  j  and  their  con- 
junction is  naturally  to  be  expected.  Nodulj^s 
of  garnet  rock  may  appear  in  a  rock  of  siderite, 
or  the  reverse ;  but  both  are  so  equally  balanced, 
that  it  would  be  ipiproper  to  class  tjiem  under 
either  Mode. 
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Garaety  in  a  base  of  siderite. 

BTPOlfOMB  Ih 

Siderite,  m  a  base  of  garnet 

Siderite^  with  garnet  rock,  from  Scotlaod* 
Tbe  same,  from  Sweden* 


NOMEH.   SIPEKTTE,  FELSPAR,  GRAPHJTE- 

A  little  chain  of  rocks,  amidst  the  eternal 
snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  consists  of  laminar  black 
or  green  siderite,  felspar*  ^nd  graphite,  with  » 
little  quart?  and  mica^t 


IfOMEm.   SIDERITE,  UNCTUOUS  QUARTS 
PYRITES. 

Mont  Broglia,  a  southern  spur  of  Mont  Blaac^ 
is  of  a  stone  softer  than  granite,  being  a  miipture 
of  siderite,  felspar,  mica,  unctuous  quartz,  aiid 
pyrites  f. 

V  Sau88. 1974.  t  n>-9U' 
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NOHEIV.    PORPHYRY^  WITH  tSIALCE' 
DONY. 

The  green  porphyry,  in  particular,  sometimes 
appears  spotted  with  chalcedony,  so  as  to  as- 
same  the  form  of  a  composite  rock^.  Ferber, 
it  has  been  already  observed,  saw  numerous 
blocks  of  green  porphyry  at  Ostia,  the  sea-port 
of  Rome,  where  they  had  been  disembarked  in 
ancient  times,  and  neglected  after  the  empire 
fell  a  prey  to  barbarians. 


NOME  V.    JASPER,  WITH  AGATE  AND 
CHALCEDONY. 

This  curious  rock  is  described,  by  Petrini,  as 
consbting  of  these  three  substances,  in  veins  of 
white^  green,  red,  yellow^  purple^  It  admits  a 
beautiful  polish,  and  is  found  at  Monte  Rufole^ 
in  the  Volterranof . 

*  In  the  noble  collection  of  Bessdn,  at  Ptds,  there  is  a  specimen 
joined  with  pure  transparent  quarts,  which  had  probably  paased  a» 
a  vein  throng  the  rock. 

f  Gabinetto  Nazareno,  Roma'  ITgSt,  S  vok  Sro.  ii.  SdS. 
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NOME  VI    MICA  AND  ACnNOTEw 

A  composition  rather  uncommon,  but  found 
in  prtmitive  regions,  abounding  m  mica  slat6. 
Mica  and  actinote,  from  Mount  St  Gothard* 


NOMEVn.    ACTINOTE,  SIBERTTE,  MICA. 

A  composite  r<K^k  of  ddpbinite  or  acttnoM^ 
greenish  siderite,  felspar^  and  wbftenrica^  allnl 
little  grains  or  plates*. 


KOME  vm.    QUARTZ,  SI1>£RITE,  OXYD 
OF  IRON. 

A  rock^  composed  of  quartz,  siderite,  tnica^ 
md  ixxyd  of  iron  >  together  with  a  tabulsf  fel- 
spar, which  he  calls  mnidine,  a  substance  in  silkj 
tufts,  which  he  calls  desmine,  and  another  resem* 
bling  spinel,  which  he  calls  spinelan,  was  dis- 
covered by  Nose  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Laach,  near  Andernach.  See  bi»  nrineralogy  of 
the  mountains  of  tlie  Rhine,  quoted  in  the  Jour-^ 

•  Sams.  §  1£93. 


nal  dc  Phf^que  for  August^  1809.  This  sin* 
gular  rock  might  be  called  Nossite,  firom  the 
nan^  of  the  discoverer 


NOME  IX.    QUARTZ,  SCHORL,  AND  LIME- 
STONE. 

This  composition  appears  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  the  Alps. 


NOME  X.    QUARTZ,  LIME-STONE,  AND 
SAUSSURTTf^. 

Also  found  in  the  Alps.  Besides  Saussurite 
(that  is^  basaltin  with  a  notable  proportion  of 
magnesia),  quartz  and  schorl  may  also  be  found, 
conjoined  with  steatite  and  other  magnesian 
rocks. 


NOME  XL    FELSPAH,  QVAJITZ,  aARNBre. 

This  rock  sometimes  constitutes  mountains, 
and  may  be  found  in  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and 
Scotland. 
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JhlOME  XII.    FELSPAR,  QUARTZ,  TALC- 

This  noble  rock  contains  plates  of  splendid 
talc»  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  many 
feet  in  diameter.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  the  Ura- 
lian  mountains,  whence  talc  has  sometimes  been 
called  Muscovy  glass^ 


NOME  Xm,    FELSPAR,  FIBROUS  SlDERTTE. 

A  rock  in  confused  veins  of  felspaf,  white 
mica,  and  green  fibrous  siderite  ^. 


NOME  XIV.    FELSPAR,  CALCAREOUS  SPAR. 

A  rock  of  great  rarity,  and  seldom  occurring 
except  in  the  ejections  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  also  affords  a  composite  stone  of  felspar, 
garnets,  andactinotej  with  other  aggregations 
on  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enlarge.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  they  occur  in  such  masses  as 
to  constitute,  rocks.  Many  may  be  mere  parai- 
sites  or  vein  stones. 

•'  Sauss.  §  1359. 
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NOME  XV.    JAD,  SCHORt,  GARNETS. 

.  A  rooky  which  Saus^ore  calls  a  mixture  of 
jad»  spuriy  «chorU  and  inas^ye  garnet.  It  takes 
a  fine  poliBb,  and  its  large  spots  of  red^  green^ 
an^yeUoVi  form  a  beautiful  effect** 


NOMS)tVL    ORANTTB  AND  CHAL6EDONY. 

Chalcedony  was  chiefly  found  in  amygdalites^ 
and  h^r. some  supposed  t;9  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Sau^uref  discovered  this  curious  and  important 
rock  near  the  pjty,  of  Viqnne,  in  t)auphiny. 
On  exaqiining  the  stones  employed,  in  building 
a  peasaDt^s  cottage,,  he  .was-  astonished  to  find 
that  most  of  them  were  Elegant,  chalcedonies, 
more  or  less  translucent,  and  mingled.with  leaves 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  pyrites.  Observing  that 
granite  adhjsred  to  many  of  these  fragments,  the 
rock  was  explored*  forming  the  adjacent  bank 
of  a  rivulet  called  !l^ougelai.  In  spme  places  it 
filled  up  the  accidental  seams  of  the  granite^ 
and  in  others  formed  nodules  completely  en- 
veloped in  that  substance.    The  most  common 

•  i  145.  t  *  1634. 
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colour  of  the  chalcedony  is  a  bluish  grey;  but  it 
jdso  appears  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  often  co- 
.    vered  widi  ferniginoua  rust.    Sometimes  there 
are  zones,  concentric  and  in  festoons,  of  a  paler 
colour.    The  frackife  is  tikrioM,  soteetitnis  uni- 
form^ sometimes  scaly,  tottietime^  a  little  oon* 
choid4l$  and  its  hardness  is  sueh  that  the  file 
cannot  touch  it.    It  is  coevd  with  the  granite^ 
for  nodules  of  granite  may  be  found  in  the  chal- 
cedony, as  well  as  the  contrary.    These  granitic 
nOdAks  ikiAtaitt  vory  little  ibiem  bvR  ai>ROdcuM 
felspar,  yellow  or  reddish,  and  quartz^  of  which 
the  aspect  sometimes  approaches  that  of  the 
chalcedony.    The  pyrites  is  interlaced  ift  a  re- 
markable manner,  being  in  plates  nearly  regu- 
lar, a  quarter  of  a  line  in  t))ickness,  and  about 
five  or  six  lines  in  length.    These  plateg  cross 
each  other  in  certain  places,  in  every  difection. 
Each  of  the  plates  is  included  in  a  kind  ttf  sal- 
band,  of  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  plate,  of 
a  deeper  coloured  chalcedony  than  the  rest  ot 
the  stone.    Hie  py riteiii  is  of  a  pal&  brass  co« 
lour,  and  granular  fracture,  but  decomposes  in 
the  air;  so  that  itd  befruty  only  l>ecomed  ftp- 
parent  on  a  fresh  fracture*. 

*  &cii9dTltrc  ftft^fwataS  uiscof^fM  MytntuSuitx  titf  ^najcod^ttyia 
the  granites  and  gneiss  of  the  plains,  and  particukrly  in  the  ancient 
Bourbonnois.    S^  iMAe  v.  p.  xu  * 


In  a  subsequent  journey  Saussure  also  dis- 
covered gneiss^  its  thin  leaves  alternating  with 
tbioker  or  thinner  leaves  of  cbalcedonyt 

HVPONOMB  I. 

Chalcedony  in  granite. 

HTFONOMB  II. 

Nodules  of  granite  in  chalcedony. 
Mcranome  1,    Gneiss,  alternating  with  chalce- 


NOME  XVn.    CaANlTB,  WITH  9CHORL 
ANDGAiWSTS; 

Agranite,  from  Bamfshire^  Scotlandj  of  red 
felspar^  and  bluish  fat  quartz  in  large  grains^ 
broad  plates  of  micarel  of  a  brilliant  yellow^  with 
black  schorl  io  prisms  of  four  lines  in  diameter* 
There  are  also  patches  of  garnets^ 


C2 
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NOMEXVin.    GRANITE  AND  UME-STONE. 

This  mixture,  like  moat  of  the  others,  appears 
in  the  Alps. 

HTPONOMB  I.- 
Granite, with  lime-rstone. 

Micronptne  1.    Gnebs,  with  lime-stone. 


NOME  XIX.    GRANITE  AND  SLATE. 

Slate,  by  some  called  argillaceous  schistus,  is 
sometimes  found  blended  with  granite,  though 
in  general  it  rather  seems  to  form  a  distinct  lines 
and  It  commonly  rests  on  granite,  as  being  of  a 
Veins  of  Inoie  rcccnt  formation.  The  veins  of  granite 
that  fun  through  slate  have  afforded  matter  of 
discussion  to  various  theorists,  who  thence  argue 
that  the  granite  is  of  more  recent  formation,  or 
at  least  that  they  are  both  coeval.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  some,  that  what  is  called  granite,  in 
such  instances,  is  of  an  imperfect  form,  being 
either  granitel  of  two  substances,  or  the  mica 
not  in  its  usual  state  of  crystallisation*    Granitea 
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of  quite  it  new  fimnatibn  h«ve  been  indioated  bj 
Saossuve^.  In  describing  the  monntaios  whicb  smam's 
bound  on  the  north- westtheraUey  of  Valomine, 
he  mentions  that  be  fbimd  a  mountain  OMU^osed 
otim  raciiedecornes  which  is  sometimes  basalt^ 
generalljT  ba^altin^  sometimes  basanite;  soati^ 
times  magnesian  basadtin,  here  called  Sanssnritie; 
and  sometimes  a  coavscslate,  or  argiHacjeous 
acfaistos^  which  seems  here  to  be  the.caitet» 
'^  Cte  bbsenritog  this  neke  de  came  in  the  qmts 
where  it  coalesced  with  the  granite^  I  saw  T)eins 
of  different  breadths  fiUed  with  a  granite^  which 
was  fenned  and  moulded  in  their  inferior.  The 
largest  of  these  veins  is  about  three  iert  iii 
breadth^  cut<ing  at  right  angles  the  planes  of  the 
la^eri  of  the  rock^  which  it  trarerses;  and  the 
uncovered  part  above  the  rest  is  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  in'  length. ,  The,  sid^  of  this  v^in  are 
r^;ular  and  parallel.  The  granite  which  fills 
this /vein  is.composed,  like  that  of  Uie  moHntain 
to  which  it  adheres,  of  grey  quartz,  whiiie  M- 
spar,  akid  brilliaYit  grey  .mica.  This  >grantte 
presents  little  even  slits  or  seams,  rather  indir 
«ated  than  real,  crossing  each  other  in  .different 
directions;  which  seems  the  effect  of  a  begin- 

•§599.601. 

+  Tht  comeut  Jurilis  ofWallerius  is  hornblende  slate,  or  slaty 
dderite. 
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Bitig  peceis;  and  which  show  tiie  teBdeiicy» 
commoa  in  this  sort  of  stone,  to  divide  itaelf  into 
fragments  of  eren  sides. 

*'  Alxnre  and  beneath  this  vein  thwe  are  others 
more  naivow^  one  in  particvdari  which  is  not 
^ove  half  an  inch  in  breadth^  and  is  prolonged* 
like  the  former,  for  a  space  of  seven  or  eight 
Ibet.  Some  of  the  little  veins  riiow  that  the 
beds  of  the  roche  dc  come  have  sobsided,  or  snnk 
«iiieqaally>  since  the  granite  penetrated  into  it; 
for  they  seem  to  be  suddenly  interrupted*  and  to 
begin  anew  a  little  higher  or  Ji  little  lower.  The 
broadest  vein  seems  also  to  have  yielded  a  little 
in  some  parts. 

*' These  veins  of  granite*  which  were  then 
new  to  me,  i^>pear  to  throw  light  on  the  foima^ 
tion  of  that  stone.  For  to  any  man  a  little 
versed  in  mineralogy,  it  is  almost  demonstrable 
that  this  granite  has  been  formed  in  these  veins, 
by  mere  filtration  of  the  waters,  which,  in  de- 
scenditig  from  the  mountain  of  granite,  which 
hangs  o«er  these  schistose  rocks,  brought  down 
the  elements  of  that  mountain,  which  they  de- 
posited and  crystallised  in  these  fissures.  When 
one  finds  the  slits  of  a  marble*  or  of  a  slate*  filled 
with  spar  or  quartz*  one  decides*  without  hesi- 
tation* that  these  foreign  bodies^  or  parasitical, 
as  Linnssus  calls  them*  have  been  brought  by 


(te  waters*  and  OTystalliMd  ill  «iiesedii9.  Since 
then  the  eleflMQto  of  granite  ere  all  capable  of 
kuftid  arjrstaUiiation^  whyyW  the  circttmatanees 
are  the  same,  shoidd  one  beaitate  to  acknoiw^ 
ledge,  that  it  has  beea  also  dissolved  and  oyst 
ttUised  through,  the  medtom  of  water? 

^  IthoQght  then  that  I  had  made  a  great  step 
towards  the  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  gra»- 
site,  when  I  saw  with  so  much  ofearneas  that 
mture  coidd  forih  it  by  the  mere  assisiance  of  * 

water.  My  only  regret  waa,  that  the  proof  of 
this  troth  was  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Alps,  in  a  spot  so  little  accessible  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  lovers  of  lithology. 

'^  But  I  had,  towBi*d3  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  phenomenoa  ia 
a  place  well  frequented,  and  of  eaay  access, 
sinee  it  is  at  the  fcot  of  the  walla  of  the  city  of 
Lyons.  If,  withcmt  the  gate  of  the  Red  Croas^ 
yo«  deacend  to  the  Saone,  by  a  path  which  nma 
voder  the  walls  of  the  dty,  you  will  see  ^  the 
right,  a  little  beneath  tbe  fort  of  St.  Jdtm,  baaka 
of  saad»  the  sides  of  whiofa  are  open  to  the  air. 
Under  theae  aanda  are  schistoae  rocks,  compoaed 
of  Halite  quartz  and  brilliant  mica,  sometimes 
red,  eometimm  Uackiah.  The  layers  aee  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  faoriaoo,  for  they  form  with 
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it  ah  aogbl  of  80  degrees  incliiiiDg  MWMda  the 
west,  and  running  from  north  to  sooth* 

*^  There  I  found  a  vein  of  granite  21  inches 
in  breadth)  and  nncoTered  for  a  length  of  aboofc 
18  feei  This  vein,  of  which  the  sides  are  pa- 
rallel, traverses  the  layers  of  schistose  rock,  un- 
der an  angle  of  30  degrees,  and  forms  with  the 
horizon  an  aogle  of  50  degrees,  with*  the  same 
inclination  as  the  layers.  The  granite'  which 
forms  this  vein  has  sbrunlc,  like  that 'of  Valor- 
sine,  with  some  rectilinear  fissures,  which  cross 
each  other  irregularly.  There  are  seen  in  the 
same  rock  other  veins  of  granite,  of  a  less  con- 
siderable size,  the  largest  being  parallel  to  that 
which  I  have  described,  while  the  others  run  in 
ah  oblique  direction. 

.  ^  I  observed  similar  veins  in  the  schistpse 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
under' the  path  which  accompanies  that  wall* 
One  of  them,  about  fourteen  inches  in  breadth^ 
ia  perpendicular  to  . the  >  horizon,  like  the  layens 
of  the  rock.  It  passes  under  the  wall,  and. must 
enter  into  the  city.  Near  the  Saoee,  and  within 
the  city^  is  a  quarry  of  granite,  which  wai 
wrought  at  the  time  I  made  my  observattoha. 

^*  In  fine,  I  made  at  Semur,  in  Auzois,  an  obv 
servatioo  analogous  to  the  preceding^  and  whicl| 
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CdttfiiiM  the.  same  truth  that  graoite  may  be 

formed  in  the  water^  by  the  simiiltaneaos  crjs^ 

tslliflation  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  stone.    The 

granite  rook,  on  which  this  town  is  built,  na« 

torally  divides  itself  into  large  masses,  with 

plane  or  flat  slides,  and  these  masses  are  here  and 

there  separated  by  crevices  of  a  certain  breadth; 

I  found  in  these  crevices  parcels  of  quurtz,  fei* 

spar,  and  mica>  mingled  as  in  granite,  but  in 

far  Jai^r  grains,  there  being  bits  of  an  almoist 

transparent  qnartz,  two  or  three  inches  thickj 

traversed  by  leaves  of  mica  so  large  thatithejr 

might  be  called  talc,  or  Muscovy  glass;  and 

the  whde  intermingled  with  large  pieces  bf  red 

febpar,  like  that  of  the  granite,  and  confusedly 

crystallised.    It  conld  not  be  doubted,  on  saedng 

these  heaps  of  large  crystals,  that  they  are  the 

produce    of  the  rain  waters,  which,  passing 

through  the  granite,  have  dissolved  and  carried 

down  these  different  elements,  and  have  depor 

sited  them  in  these  wide  crevices,  wher^  Uiey 

are  crystallised,  and  have  formed  new  stones  of 

the  same  kind.    The  crystals  of  these  new  grar 

nites  are  lar^ger  than  those  of  the  ancient^  on 

account  of  the;  hepo($e  which  the  i^aters  en^Qyed 

in  the  inside  of  these  teseiroin^.^' 

Suchaiie  the  remarks  of  this  great  obsm^eri 
who.  proceeds  to  argue  that  granite  w^scfri-^ 
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ginalty  formed  in  the  anciedt  oceask  tiiat  covered 
the  earth ;  that  it  is  disposed  in  beds  or  kjere, 
diough  sometinies  very  thick  and  difficak  to 
discover,  e^eeially  as  those  of  the  lower  moan** 
tains  are  i4>t  to  split  into  fragments,  either  rhom* 
boidal,  or  at  least  with  flat  sides,  which  he 
ascribes  chiefly  to  the  mixture  of  argil  in  one  of 
hiB  purres  de  came ;  and  as  he  mentions  that  it 
is  firequent  in  these  granites,  he  must  mean  horn- 
blende or  siderite :  adding,  that  the  absence  of 
marine  bodies  in  granite,  gneiss,  Jcc.  affords  no 
proof  that  they  were  not  formed  under  water, 
the  most  ancient  ocean  probably  having  con* 
tained  no  animated  matter,  as  a  pure  infosioDt 
for  example,  only  displays  animalcules  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time. 

Scarcely  a  phenomenon  in  orology  has  escaped 
Sanssure,  if  his  work  be  accurately  read,  or  nu 
ther  studied,  as  it  well  deserves;  and  what  i$ 
regarded  as  a  new  <4)6ervation  may  be  here 
found,  namely,  the  elevation  of  the  veins  of 
granite  above  the  clay*slate,  which,  in  his  wide 
fi^  of  observation,  he  simply  aooounts  for  by 
the  subsidence^  or  shrinking,  an  accident  com* 
mon  to  clay;  not  to  mentioa  the  gneater  soft* 
ness  of  the  substance,  which  may  more  easily 
be  worn  down  by  the  weather.  N4r  is  it  incon- 
ceivable, on  the  other  hand,  that  those  veins 
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ttwj  be  M  aftoient  u  the  tta0»Te  graaife  i  thai; 
rabttanoe  8MMtioie«  rinng  into  natural  walb»  as 
io  Comarall  i  w,  in  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
earth,  the  veins  may  hwt  been  formed  in  a 
softer  granitic  sult^tance  (more  compact  veins 
and  nodules  being  observable  on  a  small  scale), 
which  afterwards  wasted  away,  and  its  place 
was  supplied  by  the  clay-slate. 

HYFONOMB   I.   , 

Granite  in  slate. 

Micronome  1.    Slate  in  granite.     . 


NOME  XX.    GNEISS,  WITH  BLUE  SIDE- 
RITE. 

Near  Breuil,  Saussure  observed  a  gneiss  full 
of  garnets,  the  surface  being  incrustated  with 
little  crystals  of  a  beautiful  steel  blue,  oblong, 
irregular,  opake,  very  brilliant^  istriated  in  the 
longest  direction,  frequently  porous  in  that  di- 
rection, and  with  difficulty  scratched  by  a  knife 
when  the  streak  is  grey.  The  fracture  lamioar, 
equally  blue  and  brilliant;  and  they  are  easily 
fusible  under  the  blow-pipe  into  a  shining  black 
amd,  attractable  by  the  magtaet,  although  the 
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origipal  substance  be  not  He  adds,  tliat  ail 
thesie  pibpeitres  characteriBe  some  kinds  of 
hornblende^  the  only*  singularity  of  this  biing 
its  blue  and  brilliant  colour*,    r!   / 


NOME  XXI.    CLAY,  SPAhraOSE  IRON. 

A  composite  rock  of  clay,  spathose  iron,  and 
another  spar  f. 


NOME  XXn.    SERPENTINE,  WITH  LIME- 
STONE. 

Some  of  the  most  singular  compounds  with 
lime-stone  occur  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  tbat 
substance  forms  the  chief  summits.  The  inter- 
mixture of  lime-stone>  or  of  calcareous  spar,  with 
terpentine,  is  there  not  uncommon. 

Some  of  the  noblest  marbles,  as  the  verd- 
antique,  and  that  lately  discovered  in  Anglesea, 
consist  of  serpentine  mingled  with  carbonate  of 
lime ;  but  the  magnesia  is  so  preponderant,  and 
its  nature  so  predominant  and  characteristic, 
that  such  are  arranged  in  the  Talcous  Domain ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  union  is  too  intimate  to 
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class  them  among  the  Composite  Rocks>  which 
are  mostly  only  coherent^  the  substances  form- 
ing In  distiocl  accretions. 

HTFONOMB  U 

Dark  ^reeaserpentme,  with  ffey  lime-stone, 
from  the  Pyrenees. 

Micronotne  1.  ^The  aame^  withi^  calcareous 
tpar,  fiom  the  same. 


NOME  XXm.    UMfe-STONB,  WITH  OAR- 

NETS. 

This  curious  mixture  also  chiefly  occurs  in 
the  Pyrenees. 

Light  brown  lime^stone^  with  red  garnets* 
from  the  Pyrenees. 

HTFONOBOI  Urn 

With  amorphous  ^metr 

HTPONOMB  n. 

With  crystallised; 
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NOME  XXIV.    LIME.STOKE,  WITH  STEA- 
TTTE, 

Tirey^  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
presents  a  white  marble  with  ydli^r  spots^  sup- 
posed to  be  steatite. 

In  the  same  interesting  isle  marble  and  steatite 
are  reciprocally  interveined. 

HTFONOMJB  I. 

Marbk;  with  vems  of  steatite.  - 

HYFONOMB  II. 

With  spots. 


NOME  XXV.   LIME-STONE,  WITH  OLIVINE. 

Olivine,  before  chiefly  observed  in  lava  and 
basalt,  is  also  found  in  the  micaceous  lime-stone 
of  Mount  Somma,  of  which  Vesuvius  may  be 
regarded  as  only  a  portion.  Breislak  has,  on 
this  occasion,  given  some  luelal  infomiatioQ 
concerning  olivine  and  chrysolite ^^ 

•  i.  150. 
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1.  The  soft  chrysolite,  or  asparagus-stone  of  ouvineand 
Wemer,  is  a  mere  phophate  of  lime,  analysed  by 
Vaiiqaelin« . 

2.  The  chrysolite  of  the  jewellers  is  a  greenish 
oriental  topaz. 

3.  The  common  chrysolite,  or  peridot  of  the 
French,  analysed  by  Vauquelin,  Contains — mag- 
nesia 50,  silex  38,  oxyd  of  iron  $.  This  is  alstf 
the  cbiysolite  analysed  by  Klaproth. 

4.  Olirine,  called  by  some  volcanic  chrysolite,' 
has  also  been  analysed  by  Klapfoth,  and  thougV 
it  contained  rather  more  silex  and  iron,  as  thii 
proportions  will  even  vary  in  different  specimens 
of  the  same  identic  substance,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  same  with  the  peridot.  There  is 
also  found  a  tincture  of  lime  in  olivine,  which 
may  proceed  from  the  gangart.  These  gems 
are  remarkable  as  alone  belonging  to  the  Mag- 
nestan  Domain. 

The  jacint  of  Vesuvius,  the  Vesuvian  of  Wer- 
ner, is  also  found  in  the  lime-stone  of  Somma^ 
and  it  has  been  discovered  in  Siberia,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Grisons.  Melanite  has  also 
been  found  m  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Somma, 
But  the  latter  substance  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  imbedded  in  the  rock,  and  strictly  belongs  to 
gemmology. 
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NOME  XXVI.    LIME-STONE,  WITH  ACTI- 
NOTE. 

.    » 

Hrqrmvbie.  The  beautiful  rose-coloured  marble  of  Tirey 
not  only  contains  large  crystals  of  siderite,  somcr 
times  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  black  or 
very  dark  green  colour,  but  numerous  othei; 
crystals  of  a  lighter  green,  which  every  candid 
observer  would  allow  to  be  the  same  substance, 
ivith  a  slight  diversity  of  colour*  It  seems  now 
to  be  universally  allowed  by  the  most  skilful 
mineralogists,  that  actinote  is  only  a  diversity  of 
siderite,  with  a  greater  portion  of  magnesia,  an 
earth  which  singularly  affects  the  green  colour. 
But  this  actinote  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  epidote  of  Haiiy,  a  mistake  into  which  many 
writers  have  fallen,  whereas  the  latter  contains 
no  magnesia,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  lime*. 
Under  the  epidote  he  ranks  zoisite,  so  called 
from  Baron  Zois ;  and  the  scorza,  or  greenish 
sand,  found  near  Muska,  in  Transylvania.  The 
sahlite  he  ranks  under  pyroxene,  .or  augite. 
These  substances  are  mentioned  because  they 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the 
marble  of  Tirey,  which  sometimes  also  presents 

«  See  hit  T^Uau  cmpara^,  fuu,  1809. 8vo.  notes  51«  55. 
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ft  sabstance  resembling  red  garnets  $  or  perhaps 
they  are  only  altered  by  the  gangart>  and  might 
be  found  upon  analysis  to  correspond  with  those 
found  in.  the  lime-stone  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thus 
th$  singular  appearance  of  the  flint  discovered 
at.Menil  Montant,  near  Paris,  and  xvhich  re^ 
sembles  pitch-stone,  probably  only  arises  from 
the  soft  and  unctuous  marl  in  which  it  is  al- 
ways found.  This  important  observation  may 
be.  said  to  have  escaped  all  writers  on  mine- 
ralpgy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  marbles  similar  to  that 
of  Tirey  occur  in  Scandinavia.  A  northern  mi* 
neralogist^  Mr.  Neergard,  observes  that  there 
are»  in  all  Sweden  and  Norway,  only  two  quar- 
ries of  marble  which  are  wrought*. 

<<  That  of  Fagernich,  in  Sweden,  is  situate 
between  the  two  little  to^s  of  Norkioping  and 
Nykioping,  and  about  thirty  leagues  from  Stock- 
bdm. .  It  belongs  at  present  to  Mr.  Eberstein 
of  Norkioping,  and  to  Baron  Unger,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Count  Gyllenberg  for  only 
300,000  francs,  on  account  of  its  bad  condition. 
This  marble,  which  is  white,  with  veins  of  gseen 
talc,  the  fracture  brilliant,  began  to  be  wrought 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  reign 

•  Braid,  Traits  dea  piems/Pari$  180S,  Svo.'  ii.  444.    ' 
VOL.  II.  I> 
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ot  anten  Christina.  Tiie  space  wher^  it  is 
found  is  about  2000  fitthoms  in  length,  but  its 
breadth  is  incc^siderable.  They  make  of  it 
tombstones,  slafs  for  tables,  vases  for  butter* 
salt  cellars,  and  mortars;  and  the  sale  of  these 
different  articles  amounts  annually  to  about 
S0,000  francs.  There  are  magazines  of  it  at 
Stockholm,  at  Gottenburg,  at  Carlskrona»  and  at 
Abo.  The  manu&ctory  employs  about  twenty 
workmen,  who  recei?e  each  two  lirres  ten  sous 
(about  two  shillings)  daily;  and  its  position  is 
fine  and  wcU  adapted  for  working,  as  it  is  near 
the  Baltic  sea. 

«'  The  marble-^iiiarry  of  Gillebeck^  in  Nor« 
wayi  is  seven  leagues  distant  from  Christiana ; 
but  as  the  marble  which  it  furnishes  is  saturated 
with  a  great  quantity  of  pyrites,  it  generally  be- 
eomes  decomposed  in  a  few  years.  The  grM 
cJkurch  of  Frederick,  at  Copenhagen,  which  is 
unfinished,  is  built  with  this  marble^  I  have 
often  seen  some  pretty  tablets  of  it,  which  eon* 
tained  gamets>  and  a  green  substance  called  ac^ 
tittote^'* 

:  The  Tirey  marble  seldom  takes  a  fine  polisk 
Perhaps  by  a  miiU  or  a  steam-engine,  and  high 
fnction  with  put^,  this  defect  might  be  reme- 
died.  But  granite  itself  seldom  admits  a  perfect 
polishi  owing,  as  in  the  Tirey  marble,  to  the 
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t 

different  hardness  of  the  ingredients.     Besides^ 

oar  artisans,  only  accustomed  to  soft  marble        .  . 

s^dom  possess  the  instruu|$^ts  necessary  for     §4/4^^  ^^ 

hard  substances;  and  a  laumble  change  in  the 

public  taste  can  alone  drive  them  from  their 

routine* 


NOME  XXVn.    MARBLE,  WITH  ASBESTOS. 


This  uncommon  pixture  is  found  in  th6  Py- 
renees, and,  it  is  believed,  in  Sweden. 

H7P0NOME  I. 

Marble^  with  asbestos. 

Micrmome  1.    Asbestos,  in  calcareous  spar. 


d2 


DOMAIN  VIII. 

DIAMICTONIC. 


General 
obserrttioBi* 


These  rocks,  m  which  the  substances 
may  be  said  to  be  chemically  combined, 
form  the  most  difficult  province  of  the 
whole  science,  and  might  deserve  a  sepa-^ 
rate  treatise,  like  the  Cryptogamia  of  the 
Botanists.  Siderous  earth,  for  example^ 
may  be  found  so  intimately  and  equally 
combined  with  the  siliceous,  that  the  rock 
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)  MBVBfB^  ^^^  prc^riety  be  arranged  under 
L*.it.'^^    The  celebrated  glazed  rock,  which 
observed  a^Eir  the  monastery  of 
ird,  is  of  this  description;  and 

I  is  a  specimen  in  the  author's  coUec* 
It  has  been  called  an  intimate  com^ 

ion  of  quartz  and  roche  de  came. 

[ost  of  the  Derivative  Rocks  of  Kirwan  ^'^JSS^* 
;;.  to  this  Domain.  The  name  and 
idea  lie  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from 
Bergman.  The  aggregated  stones  of  Kir- 
wan comprehend  granite,  gneiss,  por^^yrj, 
amygdalite,  sand-stone,  and  other  sub- 
stances, visibly  compounded  of  various 
materials;  whUe  his  derivative  stones  he 
distinguishes  Irom  aggregates  by  this,  ^^  that 
the  associated  ingredients  are  not  visibly 
distinct,  or  at  least  require  microscopes  to 
fender  them  so/'  He  adds,  that  a  deriva** 
tive  stone  may  be  denominated  fix)m  the 
species  (that  is,  the  Mode),  which  still  pre- 
dominates; but  if  it  participate  equally  of 
both,  it  may  receive  its  denomination  from 
either.  The  siderous,  siliceous,  and  argils 
}aceous  earths,  form  the  most  frequent 
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combinations;  while  tiboK  of  calcoreoua 

Mourth  and  magnetia  are  far  more  rare.    Ju 

Itts  Geological  Essajs  he  observes,  that 

stones  are  ^ther  original,  as  g^nite,  or  de^ 

-fixative,  as  sand«i8tone;  while,  in  his  mine- 

«aiogy,  he  has  classed  sandstone,,  along 

with  gmnite,  among  the  aggregates. 

.    The  appellation  and  distinotioii  are  in 

fact  alike^  falkciouia.    That  a  red  :sand«- 

stone  may  be  derwed  Aom  the  detritus  of 

a  red  granite,  may  be  justly  adteittad*;  but 

this  a^rds  almo^  the  only  exapiple  of  a 

real  denvative  stone.    And  the  intimate 

combinations  of  which  Mr.  KinvaQ-speaka 

are  so  far  from  being  derivative,: that  thej 

often  belong  to  the  most  original  and  pri*r 

tpitive  substances.    But  when  Mr.  Kirwan 

published  his  valuable  system  in  1794  (and 

the  last  editiop  is  merely  reprinted),  the 

knowledge  of  rocks  was  extremely  can^ 

fined  ^  iand  regarded  only  as  an  appendage 

to  ipineifalogy,  instead  of  forming  a  grand 

and  distinct  science,  a  rank  to  which  its 

dignky  and  importance  authorise  it    to 

aspire. 


Hom  u    ttnttiTS,  viva  silsx.  S9 

The  tenn  diamicttmicj  derived  from  the 
Gieeky  implies  that  two  or  more  substances 
are  so  thoroughly  mingled,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  chemistry,  so  intimately  com- 
bined, that  the  rocks  cannot  be  arranged 
under  either  Domain,  either  from  prepond-* 
erance  or  predcxninaj^ce. 

As  this  Domain  depends  especially  upon 
the  guidance  of  chemistry,  it  may  be  chosen 
to  honour  tlie  names  of  the  chief  chemists, 
here  arrange^  in  cbronologtcal  order,  from 
the  most  ancient  to  the  most  modem 
times*. 


NOME  L    SIPERITE,  WITH  SILEX, 

[Herhits,  from  Hermes,  the  supposed  founder 
of  chemistry,  which  certainly  originated  in 
Egypt.] 

Of  this  kind  is  the  celebratod  iv>ck  abow 
mmitioDedy  in  which  atoms  of  quartz  ar9  ioti« 
mstdy  blended  with  atpms  of  sidertte  i  bttt  in 

*  ▲  curious  .account  of  ibe  ancient  ch^nUt^^  or  alcbeimwts,  mj 
be  found  in  tl^e  SisUnre  de  la  Phttosophie  Hermeiique  of  }Anf^ 
Dirfiniiuji  'fmt,  rj4/9,  S  ¥ob.  ISmo. 
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some  portions,  as  usual  in  the  infinite  tariety  of 
]iature,  the  quartz  will  preponderate,  atid^some^ 
times  the  siderite,  Saussure-s  description  is  as 
follows: 

Giasedrock.  «  We  now  arrived  at  this  singular  rock,  which 
formed  the  object  of  this  excursion.  Its  supe- 
ftor  surface  inclines  to  the  east,  under  an  angle 
of  43  degrees.  It  is  this  surface  which  is  po- 
lished, and  in  so  bright  a  manner,  that  it  forms 
a  perfect  mirror.  In  some  parts  it  is  perfectly 
plane,  so  that  tables  might  be  cut  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  lengthy  and  of  a  propfo^tionat  breadth } 
while  in  other  parts  it  is  a  little  undulated,  but 
still  equally  polished.  It  is  here  veined  like  a 
marble ;  there  marked  with  angular  spots,  like 
fragments  enchased  in  a  base.  The  colour  va« 
ries,  the  ground  being  commonly  brown  or 
blackish,  and  the  spots  of  a  piire  white ;  some- 
times however  the  ground  itself  is  white.  This 
stone  is  very  hard,  yielding  abundant  sparks 
under  the  flint,  whence  the  polish  resembles  that 
of  an  agate  or  a  jasper,  having  more  splendour 
than  that  of  marble.  The  white  parts  are  un- 
doubtedly of  semi-transparent  quartz^  infusible 
by  the  blow-pipe,  but  dissolving  very  speedily, 
and  with  a  lively  effervescence,  in  mineral  alkali. 

^  The  black  parts  appear  of  two  kinds  v  those 

which  are  nearest  the  polished  surface  losing 
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thar  colour  under  the  blow-pipe,  and  becoming 
white  like  the  former,  but  without  any  further 
change;  and  they  also  melt  with  effervescence 
in  the  mineral  alkali,  without  colouring  it  in  the 
slightest  degree.  But  in  the  interior  of  the  ston6 
are  found  black  and  soft  parts,  which,  when 
moistened  with  the  breath,  exhale  an  odour  of 
clay,  and  melt  under  the  blow-pipe.  The  blifeck 
polished  parts  are  therefore  also  of  quarts,,  or,  if 
you  will,  of  jasper,  coloured  by  some  particles 
of  the  black  pferre  de  corne^  which  is  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  rock/'        ^^^ 

He  supposes  that  the  most  natural  explanation         ^ 
of  the  polish  is,  that  it  arises  from  crystallisation 
on  a  vast  scale,  as  it  is  accompanied  with  streaks, 
like  those  common  in  crystals  of  quart?. 


NOME  n.    SIDERTTE,  WITH  MICA. 

[Dehoceilite,  from  Democritus  the  philo- 
sopher, B.  C.  480,  who  made  many  experiments 
on  plants  and  minerals.] 

The  particles  of  siderite  Me  sometiipes  inti« 
xnately  blended  with  particles  of  mica. 


4fi  Do»fAfii  mv    nsAMzcTOMse* 


NOME  III.    SIDERITE,  WITH  FELSPAIt 

[Fi&MicjTE,  from  Julius  Firmicus,  who  floa* 
rished  under  Constantine  I.  and  firtt  mentiom 
alchemy^  '^  sdentiam  akhemiaK''] 

Granteiiu  The  graustein  of  Werner  is  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  siderite  with  white  felspar,  Which  last 
often  predominates.  According  to  Mr.  Jame- 
son f  it  contains  olivine  and  augite,  like  hasal tin, 
and  sometimes  passes  into  that  substance.  It  is 
frequent  near  Vesuvius,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  Italy. 


NOME  IV.    SIDERITE,  WITH  EARTHY 
FELSPAR. 

[Stnesite,  from  SynesiuSy  one  of  those  Greek 
philosophers,  in  £gypt,  who  cultivated  this 
science,  A.  D.  400.] 

This  combination  has  been  described  by  Saus-* 
rare.    The  mixture  of  siderite  and  fekpar,  in 

*  MttbeseoB  iii.  15.    Oroeius  first  states^  that  Diocletian  burnt 
the  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
t  iii.  190. 


basalt  and  granite^  may  be  considered  as  a  gra- 
dual approach  to  this  intimate  combination. 


NOME  V.    FERRUGINOUS  QUARTZ. 

[ZoziMXTfj  from  Zozimus^  one  of  the  chief 
Greek  philosophers  of  Egypt,  who  wrote  on  al- 
chemy, A.  D.  420.] 

Near  Sallenche,  Saussure  observed  a  roclt;, 
with  protuberances,  of  a  lively  red,  like  cinna* 
bar.  When  broken  with  a  hammer  it  proved  to 
be  a  micaceous  ferruginous  rock,  with  irregular 
nodules  of  quartz,  tinged  red  with  iron..  . 

When  the  tender  or  micaceous  part  of  this 
stoue  was  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe, 
it  melted  into  a  greenish  and  almost  transparent 
glass }  but  the  hard  ^nd  qn^rtzy  parts  $carcel\r. 
suffered  any  change,  except  there  were  spme 
free  ferruginous  particles,  which  in  that  cas^ 
melted,  and  formed  a  black  and  brilliant  dross, 
on  the  sut-face  pf '  the  stone ;  but  when  the  co- 
louring i$art  is  intimately  cohibined  with  this 
stone, it  remains  red  and  untouched*. 

^  Saws.  XI34. 
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NOME  VI,    BASALTIN,  WITH  EARTHY 
FELSPAR- 

[Gebrite,  from  Geber  (Abou  Moassa  Gia- 
BER  1)en  Haijam  a]  Sofi),  the  first  of  the  Arabiao 
chemists^  A.  D.  830.] 

Saussure  afterwards  describes  another  singular 
diamictonic  rock,  which  he  found  near  Mont 
Blanc* 

**  Fragments  of  a  remarkable  rock  are  after^ 
wards  observed;  its  colour  is  red,  inclining  to 
riolety  like  the  dark  lees  of  wine ;  it  is  not  schis* 
tose,  but  in  hard  and  compact  masses ;  yielcb 
fire  with  steel.  In  the  fracture  its  grain  appears 
a  little  scaly  s  and  if  observed  with  a  lens,  it 
18  found  mixed  with  dull  grey  parts.  These 
parts^  softer  than  the  rest  of  the  rock,  become 
white  when  sensed  with  a  knife,  and  are  un« 
questionably  oipkrre  de  come.  As  for  the  hard 
and  reddish  base,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  several  porphyries,  which 
have  been  improperly  classed  among  jaspers. 
The  blast  of  the  blow-pipe  discolours  and  melts 
it,  though  with  difficulty,  into  a  transparent 
glass,  strewed  with  small  bubbles.    This  cha* 


^ 
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racter  belongs  to  felspar,  and  some  kinds  of  pe« 
trosilex,;  but  as  this  rock  has  not  the  fractur^  of 
petrosilex^  I  think  I  ought  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  earth  of  uncrystallised  felspar.  Fragments 
of  this  rock  are  found  very  plentifully  spread  on 
this  road.  I  had  not  time  to  ascend  to  the  rocks 
from  which  these  fragments  are  detached^  but  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  that  these  rocks  are  situated 
like  those  of  pierre  de  come,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Since  I 
Save  become  acquainted  with  this  rock,  I  have 
found  rolled  pebbles  of  it  in  the  environs  of  Ge- 
neva ^  so  true  is  it,  that  we  find  in  proportion  to 
what  we  know."* 


NOME  VII.    BASALTIN,  WITH  SIDERTTB. 
[Rhazite,  from  Rhazes,  A.  D.  900.] 

This  combination  is  far  from  uncommon,  and 
may  be  found  in  most  basaltic  countries.  It 
sometiaies  occurs  even  in  schistose  siderite. 

Basaltin,  with  siderite,  from  Saxony. 

The  same^  from  the  Faroe  Isles. 

•  §  1136. 
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NOME  Vm.    BASALTIN,  WTTtf  SILEX. 

[Eb£n»init£,  from  Eben  Sina^  or  Avnenna^ 
A.  D«  1020.] 

The  siliceous  part  is  generally  felsite.  Ba* 
saltin  sometimes  passes  into  a  more  siliceous 
substance,  which,  in  the  north  of  Irelaodj  is 
schistose,  and  contains  ammonites.  It  ia  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  detritus  of  the  basal tin>  mixed 
with  siliceous  particles  in  the  primeval  waters. 


NOME  IX.    BASALTIN,  WITH  WACKEN. 

[ALfi£BtiT£,  from  Albertus  Magnus,  A.  D. 
1220.] 

This  combination  sometimes  occurs  in  Sax- 
ony, and  other  basaltic  countries.  But  far  more 
generally  the  basaltin  is  separated  from  the 
wacken  by  a  positive  fine. 


KOIttS  X*  XU 


♦r 


NOME  X.    BASALTIN,  WITH  STEATltE. 

[BACOKif  £»  fit>m  Roger  Bacon,  the  greatest 
chemist  of  the  middle  ages;  flourished  A.  D. 


This  differs  from  Saussurite,  or  magnesian 
basaltin,  because  the  particles  of  steatite  may 
be  partly  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  It 
is  found  in  the  isle  of  MulU  and  in  some  other 
Countries,. 

BYPONOMS  1. 

With  steatite  dissemmated. 

HVPONOME  IK 

The  same^  with  globules. 

NOME  XI.    SLATE,  WITH  SILEX. 

[LcjLLiTE^  from  Ratftnond  Lully,  A*D.  1300.] 

This  kind  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Kir- 
wan*.     Sometimes  the  quartz  seems  the  most 

•  i.  3«1. 
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considerable  part  of  the  combination ;  but  th^ 
rock  still  preserves  the  slaty  appearance. 


NOME  XII.    SLATE,  WITH  MAGNESU* 

[Valentinite,  from  Basil  Valentine  (bis  real 
name  see  Dufresnoy,  i.  229)j  A.  D.  1410.] 

-  This  substance  is  commonly  to  be  distin* 
guished  by  its  unctuous  or  silky  appearance. 
The  magnesia  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of 
small  scales^  as  at  Holyhead,  where-  it  is  also 
sometimes  invested  with  a  crust  of  foliated  steat- 
ite, and  sometimes  includes  masses  of  pure  talc 
and  amianthus*.  The  same  interesting  spot 
likewise  presents  schistose  siderite,  penetrated 
with  talc  or  micarel.  It  has  commonly  layers 
of  quartz  between  the  plates  of  siderite. 

HYPONOMB  I. 

Level. 

HYFO^OME  II. 

Undulated. 

*  Kirwan  i.  38f . 
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NOME  Xm.    SLATE,  WITH  UME. 

[Palissite,  from  Bertuird  Palissy^  a  potter 
of  surprising  genius  and  intuition,  A.  D»  1580*.] 

This  mixture  is  found  where  the  slate  joins 
the  h'me-stone^  either  primitive  or  secondary. 

HTPONOMB  u 

Slate^  containing  lime. 

HTPONOMB   !!• 

Lime-stone,  ivith  particles  of  slate. 


NOME  XIV.    QUARTZ,  WITH  IRON. 

[Helmontite,  from  Helmont,  A.  D.  1620.] 

The  most  remarkable  kind,  the  eisenkieselj  or 
iron-flint  of  the  Germans,  is  only  found  in  veins^ 
and  belongs  to  Itthology,  or  the  study  of  the 
smaller  stones.  But  rocks  of  quartz  and  kefalite 
sometimes  occur,  intimately  combined  with  iron, 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

*  See  his  works,  published  by  Faujas  in  4to. 
TOL,  II.  E 
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NOME  XV.    QUARTZ,  WITH  BASALTIN. 

[ToKRicELLiTE,  from  TorricelH,  A.  D,  1640.] 

This  is  a  scarce  rock,  and  may  rather  be  re- 
ferred to  the  mixture  of  siderite  with  quartz. 

NOME  XVI.    QUARTZ,  WITH  SLATE. 

[Glauberite,  from  Glauber,  X.  D.  1650.] 

A  diamictonic  rock,  composed  of  quartz,  im- 
pregnated w.H;fc  slate  */ 

NOME  XVII.    QUARTZ,  WITH  FELSPAR. 

''[Coxi^iCitE,  from  OUo  pan  Guerick,  A.  D. 
1660.] 

.  Sau^sure  has  described  a  rock  of  this  naturci 
4he  particles  being  so  combined,  that  it  cQuld 
not  be  said  to  belong  to  either  substance^ 

•  Sauss.  $  1955. 
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NOME  XVHI.   KERAUTE,  WITH  CHLORITE. 

[KuNKELitE,  from  KunkeU  A.  D*  1660.] 

This  combtnatioQ  often  forms  the  green,  kera* 
Ute,  one  of  the  most  pleasnng  appearances  of 
timt  ratetance; 


NOME  XIX-    SCHISTOSE  KERALITE  AND 
SLATE. 

[BoYLiTE,  from  Boyfc,  A.  D.  1660.] 

The  colour  is  grey,  of  a  greater  or  less  ten- 
dency to  blue. 


NOME  XX.    SCHISTOSE  KERA'LITE  AN1> 
LIME-STONE. 

[Beccherite,  from  Beccher,  the  great  founder 
of  modern  chemistry,  whose  P/jy^/ca  Subterranea 
appeared  at  Frankfort,  1669.] 

This  seems  chiefly  to  happen  where  the  pri- 
mitive lime-stone  joins  the  schistose  keralite. 

e2 
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NOME  XXI.    STEATITE,  WITH  ARGIL. 

[Stahlite,  from  Stahl,  1700.] 

Dr.  Babington  infonns  us,  that  this  substance 
is  harder,   and  less  unctuous,   than  commoa 
steatite,  and  has  an  earthy  smell  when  breathe(|^> 
on.    That  of  Cornwall  is  of  a  dark  olive-gret^  ' 
colour,  and  slaty  texture*. 

NOME  XXIL    OLUTE/WITH  SILEX. 

[Pott  A  LITE,  from  Pott,  of  Berlin,  who  first 
analysed  stones  and  earths,  1730.] 

This  kind  is  described  by  Mr.  Kirwanf .  The 
quartz  is  in  many  parts  visible  in  the  veins,  and 
the  lustre  approaches  that  of  graphite. 

*  CaLSt.  Aubyn,  p.  118. 
t  i.  376. 
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NOME  XXm.    SERPENTINE,  WITH  ^IDE- 
RITE. 

[BXiACOLiTE,  from  Black,  1760.] 

This  compound  is  usually  of  a  blackish  co- 
ir, and  the  fracture  rattier  foliated,  or  striated! 
it  of  Portsoy  is  of  a  greenish  black*. 


NOME  XXIV.    SERPENTINE,  WITH  BA. 
SALTIN. 

[Bergmanjte,  from  Bergman^  1780.] 

This  substance  is  black,  and  the  fracture 
sptiatery,  It  might  perhaps  be.  plaaied  among 
the  Sideromagnesian  Rocks. 


NOME  XXV.    UME-STONE,  WnH  ARGIL. 

[Klapbothite,  froni  Klaprothy  1790.]  ,     . 

This  combination  sometimes  occurs  in  mar« 
bles;  for  example,  in  that  of  Campan  in  the 

*  Bub.  ut  supra. 
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'  Pyrenees,  which  from  its  remarkable  structure 
however  may  partially  be  classed  among  the 
Anomalous  Rocks,  Its  decom position  in  the 
air,  so  visible  in  the  pillars  of  the  palace  at  Tri- 
anon, is  owing  to  the  mixture  of  argil,  which 
imbibes  moisture.  Karsten,  in  his  description 
of  Leske's  Museum,  mentions  granular  lime 
stoii^  mixed  #ith  clajr-slate,  from  Kunnersdar* 
in  Upper  Lusatia. 

HYPONOME   I. 

-MftrWe  of  Campati,  &c- 
Micronopie  1.    Lime-stone^  with  argil. 


NOME  XXVI.    LIME-^TONE,  WITH  GYl?- 
SUWL 

[Lavoisite,  from  Lavoisier,  1790.] 

Tkit  ^osmtmeB  occuyrs  qt  Mo(i>gB?ctrei  v^t 
Paris,  It  is  a  small  proportion  of  lime,  natu- 
rally ^intertnixed,  which  t^ehders  the  plaister  of 
^aris  30  much  superior  to  other  manufactories 
of  (ha);  substance. 


> 


iroiis  urn.  'Ktn-siMM,  wnra  silkx.  ^^ 


HYPdNOME   II. 


'Massive. 
JcSLbse. 

XXVII.    LIME-STONE,  WITH  SILEX: 

'it 

cIrrHOiiTE,  from  Berthollet,  1800.} 

CoQCerDing  the  csdoareous  stones  Mr.  Kirwan 
obfl^rvefi  that  '^  when  mixed  with  siliceous  par^ 
ticles  in  considerable  proportion^  they  effervesce 
with  acids  but  slightly  and  slowly,  and  their 
^fracture'  tends  to  the  conchoidal,  but  often  a,lso 
to  the  earthy;  x>f  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  in  Leske,  s.  229.  Its  lustre,  0.  Hard* 
ness^  scarcely  9.  Fragments,  3;  which  indi« 
Gates  the  siliceous  ingredient.  Its  sp.  gr.  only 
8,854 ;  which  shows  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
8and-$tone.  Heated  to  141%  it  did  not  form  a 
lime,  nor  did  it  melt.  When  the  lime-stone  is 
of  the  granular  kind  it  has  more  lustre,  and  is 
much  heavier,  see  Leske,  s.  1098.  But  when 
the  particles  of  silex  are  in  a  smaller  proportion, 
or  not  purely  siliceous,  the  lime-stone  presents 
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a  different  appearance:  thus  the  lime-stone, 
Leske^  s.  1769*  seems  as  if  passing  into  horn* 
stone^  and  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  Lus* 
tre,  0,  Transparency,!-  Fracture,  fine,  splin- 
tery* Fragments,  1,  Hardness,  9*  Sp.  gr* 
2,640.  It  effervesces  briskly  with  acids,  but 
melts  into  a  greenish  grey  compact  enameU 

"  Effervescence  with  acids  is  not  therefore  a 
sufficient  proof  that  a  stone  will  burn  to  lime; 
thus  the  dark  bluish- grey  stone,  Leske  0.  1229| 
whose  lustre  is  0^  transparency,  Oj  fracture, 
uneven  and  splintery;  fragments,  2;  sp,  gr. 
9,740;  hardness,  9;  and  which  contaitis  ihe 
intipressions  of  Tstrious  sbdb,  atnd  eflerveices  very 
briskly  with  aiids,  yet  mdts  into  a  black  c6m«i 
pact  glass.  It  has  an  earthy  smell  when  br^ath^ 


NOME  XXVni.    GYPSUM,  WITH  MARL, 

[Vauqublite,  fjrom  Vauquelin,  1$0Q.] 

Gypsum  often  fomas  veins  in  hardened  clay 
or  marl,  and  is  sometimes  penetrated  with  the 
latter  sub3tance.  Instancy  may  be  found  at 
the  Old  Passage,  near  Bristol. 

f.  Kirwtui,  i.  373. 
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OME  XXIX-    GYPSUM,  WITH  SILEX. 

[DavitEj  from  Davy^  1810.] 

To  this  di vision  belongs  the  noted  marble  of 
Vulpino,  analysed  by  Fleurieu  de  Belicvue*.   It 
is  of  an  uniform  whitish  grey^  sometimes  veined 
witRa  bluish  grey.     It  forms  no  efFervescence 
jia  the  nitrous  acid,  though  it  has-the  exterior 
of  a  saline  marble.     When  the  powder  is 
£  Ob  burning  coals,  it  yields  a  slight  but 
easily  perceivable  phosphoric  light.    Its  specific 
wei|bt  amounts  ^o  about  200  French  pounds  for 
each  cubic  foot.     It  is  quarried  at  Vulpino,  15 
leagues  from  Mila&V  ^^  is  employed  with  suc- 
cess in  that  city  in  making  tables,  columns, 
vases,  or  other  works  of' that  kind/    Before  the 
analysis  it  was  regarded  as  a  marble.  ^ 


Marble  of 
Valpino. 


TJnif6rm. 


Veined. 


HTPONOMB   1. 


BTMHOlfS  ri. 


•  Brard,  ii.  474-    P^trm,  iii.  22^.. 


Ctturte  r^  .y  *    ^/?^. 


DOMAIN  IX. 
ANOMALOUS. 


obtenatiooi. 


Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  nature 
there  are  many  rocks  whiph,  though  some- 
times composed  of  not  unusual  modes,  are 
of  so  singular  a  structure,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  ranked  in  a  separate  Domain ;  more 
especially  as  the  greater  part  are  of  distin- 
guished dignity  and  beauty.  Others  are 
entitled  to  this  distinction  from  their  gem- 
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mose  nature,  being  inlaid,  so  to  speak,  with 
prmous  substances;  such  as  opaline  fel- 
spar, lazuiite,  chrysolite,  and  topaz. 

Those  rocks  may  also  be  regarded  as 
aoomalous  wliicli  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  fonn,  as  it  were,  another  class 
nf  aaomalies  from  the  usual  laws  and  order 
'f  nature.     Among  the  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned tlie  liills  of  rock  salt  which  occur  in 
I  Spain  and  Africa;  and  the  hills  of  iron, 
iwtermi^Led   with  quartz,   to  be  found   ia 
Sweden  and  Lapland.     The  few  rocks  in 
whkJi  barytes  is  incorporated  may  also  be 
annexed  to  this  Domain,  with  Bituminous 
and  Sulphuric  Rocks,  which  are  far  from 
common. 

The  mineral  kingdom,  as  already  menr 
tk)ned,  is  here  regarded  as  divided  into  only 
three  provinces,  Petralogy,  Lithology,  and 
MetaHogy:  t^e  class  of  Salts  and  Cora-  coSbliSbie.. 
bustibles  being  diyided  between  tl^e  two 
foraier  provinces.  In  fact,  the  term  rock 
salt  indicates  the  province  of  the  only  salt 
whidkk  can  properly  and  strictly  be  regarded 
as  a  mineral;  the  others  being  found  in 
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vfSLt^LMf^ea^^^^s  them,  or  appearing 
^^  '^^IHP^ilHHPi^  ^^  ^he  most  in  a 
*  gemmo^  form.  .  Jpd  as  the  important  and 
interesting  study  of  Crystallography,  or 
ChrystaJlogy,  originated  from  tHlf  6|ME!fnra^ 
tioa  of  the  salts,  they  may  be  coi^id^Bd  as 
■pnging  to  that  department  of  £«tlio^ 
ij^ut  the  Combustibles  stand  iniari 
cmi.  ^t  predicament,  for  coal  is,  in.  many  < 
^es,  a  very  common  and  anundaiit; 
stance;  is  found  in  vast  beds,  like  ma€y 
.other  rocks ;  and  may  be  said  to  constitute 
entire  hills,  as  that  of  St  Gilles,  near  Li^e. 
In  this  new  point  of  view,  therefore,  coal 
has  been  ranked  among  the  rocks;  and 
that  division  also  includes  the  bituminous 
substances,  which  ouse  froni  them,  or  may 
be  found  in  their  recesses;  while  amber 
and  mellilite  remain  almost  alone  for  the 
minute  investigations  of  the  gemmologist 
In  passing  to  the  sulphuric  substances  it 
must  be  observed,  that  a  most  comnion 
pyritM.  and  general  appearance  of  sulphur^  in  py* 
rites,  is  so  interwoven  with  most  of  the 
:rocks,  that  it  forms  an  important  feature 
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in  petralogy .  From.,^^  ALyipe  |9SBltes  to 
^  the  lowest  beds  of  Mtl,  vSni^^Rpb  the 
rocks  which  contain  pyrites.  Henkel  has 
writtea  a  large  and  learned  work  on  pj« 
rites^S^iilid  a  complete  investigation  of  them 
by  tl^p.flig^  powers  of  modem  che- 
Tr^V^ht  perhaps  decide  the  questfl^ 
^jigitated,  whether  the  rocky  shell 
^t  have  been  consolidated  ,and 
]%  internal  heat,  or  merely.  de» 
by  water.  '  To  conceive  however 
that  the  matter  of  this  globe  is  wholly  inert, 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  all  the  other  laws 
of  nature,  which  abounds  with  various  and 
prodigious  kinds  of  motioii  and  animation ; 
and  appears  to  be  positively  contradicted 
bj  the  vast  force  and  extent  of  earth- 
quakes, not  to  mention  inferior  pheno* 
mena. 

However  this  be,  pyrites  form  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  knowledge  of 
rocks.  Even  native  sulphur  may  be  said  to 
constitute  rocks  at  Solfaterra,  and  in  Gua« 
daloupe,  and  at  St.  Vincent's,  not  to  men« 
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tion  oi^g  volcMtic .  terntories.  It  abo  ap« 
pdars  iflpiniiiiKd  nr  some  lime-stones,  as 
in  Swisserland  and  Sicily.  The  fiie  crys- 
tals from  Conilla,  in  Spain,  are  intermixed 
with  calcareous  spar,  on  a  rock  of  bluish 
indurated  clay ;  and  they  contribute  td  the 
dpgant  study  of  the  Gemmologist. 
Ijletallogist  has  alsio  frequent  dec 
describe  the  sulpburets,  or  combi 
with  sulphur,  fdrmed  by  liiany 
any  objection  should  arise  to  this  arrange- 
ment, tUe  Salts  and  Combustibles  may  be 
thrown  into  appendixes ;  for  the  theme  is 
foo  confined  16  forin  a  distinct  provirice  in 
the  mineral  kingdom. 

Jrom  these  considerations  the  rpcks  of 
edtnmou  salt,  with  the  bittinlimms^  sul- 
phuric, and  metallic,  as  those  <:^  iron,  are 
ranked  among  the  Anomalous ;  while  those 
intermixed  with  pyrites  are  so  tririal,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  disiinguisb  th^em, 
even  from  the  common  Modes  of  {he  Sub- 
stantial Domains* 

The  first  division  of  Anomalous  Rocks, 
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89  already  mentionet)^  wiB  chie^  consist 
of  those  that  depart  m  their  stnwire  from 
the  common  laws  of  nature. 


NOME  I.    MIA6ITE. 

#  This  rock  is  generally  ccmsider^  as  the  most 

ijbtif'il  which  has  yet  been  discorered.     In 

IV^Qiode  it  is  a  granitel^  being  &  mixture  of 

ffllMelspar  and  black  sideritei  irheace  it  has 

hj  some  been  called  Corsican  granite,  or  Corsi- 

OBB  gmnitel ;  and  by  others^  frcmi  some  resem* 

blaDce  to  the  eye^  ocular  granite,  or^  as  it  ixK>re 

properly  may  be  expresised  from-  the  Gveek^ 

,(fktkabnitc.      The  structure  h6w^er  forms  a  Description. 

complete  anomaly  from  that  of  granitel,  as  it 

consists  of  concentric  ()ut  irregular  circles  of 

white  felspar  and  black  siderite^  disposed  ia 
broad  or  narrovif  lines,  which  are  defined  with 
the  greatest  precision  *^  Sometimes  one  oiral 
spot  of  the  siderite  is  surrounded  by  ah  irregular 
o?al  of  the  felspar ;  the  base  or*  ground  of  the 
vbote  being  sideritQ  and  felspar  irregularly  in- 
termixed. In  other  spots  the  centre  of  siderite 
is  surrounded  by  a  light  grey  mixture  of  the  two 

*  There  b  no  ladiatioD  horn  the  cetitre,  aa  m  the  plate  of      # 
Pktrin:  dtttofBessonispiefienhle. 
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feubstancesy  bounded  by  a  single  black  line  about 
half  a  line  in  breadth^  followed  by  a  broader 
circle  of  the  felspar.  In  others  the  centre  is 
dark  grey,  bounded  by  two  narrow  black  lines, 
followed  by  a  broad  circle  of  lighter  grey,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  black  band,  about  a  line  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  followed  by  the  white  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  But  the  most  beautiful  glandules;  as 
well  as  the  largest,  are  those  which  present  a 
narrow  black  line,  like  a  hair^  on  one  or  hulUk 
sides  of  the  black  band. 
Site.  This  most  singular  and  beai;itiful  of  all  the 

rocks  was^  it  is  believed,  first  described  by  Q^es* 
«on,  a  venerable  mineralogist,  formerly  Inspector 
General  of  the  mines  in  France*.  But  Patrin 
informs  us  that  it  was  discovered  by  Barral,  a 
French  engineer  employed  in  Corsica;  being 
merely  a  large  solitary  block,  found,  by  Besson's 
account,  beneath  Olmetto :  but  as  there  are 
many  places  of  that  name  in  Corsica,  the  indi- 
cation  is  not  distinct f.  So  imperfect  was  then 
the  knowledge  of  rocks^  that  Besson  supposes 
the  siderite  to  be  steatite.  The  felspar  may 
however  be  mingled  with  quartz,  as  he  and  Pa- 

*  Journal  de  Physique,  1789« 

t  Saussure  says,  §  1479»  that  the  ocular  granitel  of  Corsica  was 
H       discovered  by  Sionville;  and  Saussure  intended  to  have  described  it, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  Besson. 
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trin  suppose*  In  ttie  base  there  are  also  specks 
ofpyrltes,  and  perhaps  a  little  yellow  mica,  as 
PMrin  mentions.   . 

The  block  found  in  Corsica  was  by  ihe.French  ^^^[* 
mineralogistis  considered  as  unique,  till  the  au- 
thor pointed  out  to  them  a  clear  passage  in  the 
travels  of  Saussure ;  whence,  it  appears  that  this 
]^k  was  found  on  the  glacier  of  Miage,  long 
its  discovery  in  Corsica^.  Thid  glacier 
to  Mount:  Broglia,  on  the  south-east  side 
If.  Mont  Blanc,  where  it  regards  Italy.  The 
le  passage  deserves  to  be  transcribed : 

^  After  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
huts,  I  gained  the  glacier  4|Miage.  This  part 
of  |he  glacier  was  then  entirely  free  from  snow, 
and  the  ice  was  of  an  extraordinary  purity ;  the 
sun  from  behind  projected  my  shadow,  which 
penetrating  to  a  great  depth  in  that  firm  and 
transparent  medium,  produced  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  effect  in  the  world.  No  crevice^  op* 
posed  our  progress ;  while  rivulets  of  clear  living 
water  ran  in  transparent  channds,  which  they 
had  formed  for  themselves.  t 

^  This  singular  soil  is  covered  with  the  most 

*  SttOttare's  fim  Jonmey' was  published  in  1786;  and  this  excut'^ 
««m  seems  to  have  been  perfonned  in  1781. 
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beautiful  stones  which  I  have  erer  heheld«  Tbd 
largest  blocks,  and  there  were  some  freoi  30  to 
40  feet  in  diameter,  were  of  a  granitello,  cdm* 
posed  of  white  felspar  and  black  schorl*  in  plates. 
'  These  two  kinds  of  stone  were  mingled  in  all  the 
proportions^  and  under  all  the  forms  imaginable* 
U|K>n  one,  were  large  parallel* fillets  of  the 
purest  white  and  black ;  on  another,  nodules  of 
the  most,  beautiful  black,  surrounded  with  con^ 
centric  yeins  alternately  white  and  black.  Othjers 
pr^ented  yeinfe  in  zigzag,  between  parallel  yeins. 
Those  l¥hich  astonished  me  the  most  by  their 
structure,  were  the  stones  which  displayed  pa- 
ndlel  layers,  termi#ted  by  other  layei^s  which 
cut  them  at  rigfat^angles,  without  any  appearance 
of  rent  or  subsequent  junction,  the  block  appeoiv 
ing  coQipletely  uniformf.  I  greiltly  regretted 
that  these  beautiful  masses  were  not  within  the 
reach  of  a  manu&ctory,  where  they  might  ht 
sawn  and  cut,  to  make  vases,  and  ^Ibove  all 
tables,  which  would  be  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty.  For  there  is  no  marble  which  can  ap- 
proach to  these  stones  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  reins,  tiheir  extreme  precision,  and  the  bright* 

*  The  laqgnay  of  that  time  for  hornblende  or  siderite. 
t  So  quarts  somedmef  appears  in  day  alale**— P. 


irite  of 'the  blaek  and  white  Which  coixipode 
t^eiii.  HBesidest  these  stones  are  harder  than 
malMe,  aiid  capable  of  the  most  lively  polish* 

•^  Thtef^ases  6(  the  mbuntaitis^  whi^^h  enddse 
the  glacier  of  the  Miage  on  the  right  alid  on  the 
1^  are  all  composed  of  rocks  of  this  kind.  As 
to  their  e^terkir  form,  they  appear  almost  every 
wheipe  te  asseitiblajges  of  pyramidal  large  plates 
▼ary  pointed;  five,  six,  or  even  a  greater  ntim- 
ber  of  these  plates  ^en  leaning  against  each 
otfaer>  though  separated  by  fissures  which  de- 
scend to  the  bottom.  The  pyrltmids  are  them* 
srfres  divided  by  slits  parallel  to  theii"  sides^  and 
which  often  meet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indi- 
cate partial  pyramids^  similar  to  those  of  which 
Ihey  ferm  a  part.  In  some,  th^re  are  deeii  slits 
perpendicnlar  to  the  planer  of  the  p)ate8$  and 
which  cnt  in  the  same  direction  many  consecn-  "^ 

tivier  plates.  The  blocks^  which  are  detached 
froni  the  hce»  of  these  pyrami^s^  leate  empty 
spaces  of  a  square  fofmi  particularly  in  the 
tipper  part^  because  the  lower  must  necessarily 
slip,  before  the  upper  blocks  can  disengage 
themselves. 

*'  I  asked  inyseflf^  in  observing  all  the  pheno- 
mena,  if  the  whole  of  this  organisation  did  not 
prove  a  crystallisation,  which  had  produced,  at 

f2 
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the  bottom  of  the  waters,  horizontal  bed8»  after- 
wards raised  up  by  a  great  revolution,  and  lastly 
divided  by  the  effects  of  time.  Eleven  yeai$  of. 
observation  and  meditation  have  served  tp  con- 
firm me  in  that  opinion.*'^ 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  singular  rocb. 
above  described,  that  with  concentric  zones  <^ 
black  and  white,  is  the  same  which  was  found  in 
Corsica.  It  might  be  styled  OcctiTE,  or  Opk- 
thalmite;  but  as  agates,  and  other  substances, 
sometimes  assume  that  form,  it  was  thought 
advisable,  as  a  new  name  is  indispensable  for 
so  singular  a  structure,  to  term  it  Miagite, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  discovered  by  Saus* 
sure. 

This  excellent  observer  afterwards  discovered 
similar  rocks  on  the  glacier  of  Lauteraar. 
SluSw.  *^  ^^*  being  able  to  survey  these  ridges,  I  ob- 
served at  least  the  wrecks  with  which  the  gla- 
cier is  covered,  and  which  come  from  these 
ridges,  or  their  vicinity.  Some  of  these  frag* 
ments  are  of  common  granite,  others  of  veined 

*  Sau88.  §  SgS*  893.  la  §  Sgg,  mentioning  granular  ftbpw  leo 
sembling  granular  quartz^  but  melting  under  the  blow-pipe,  Saufifore 
adds,  that  in  the  beautiful  granitel  of  Miage  the  felspar  is  also  con- 
fusedly crystallised,  but  its  white  and  spany  plates  are  evident; 
whereas  here  it  is  disgoised  in  the  form  of  a  saindstone. 
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graiiie^  some  of  gneiss,  others  of  granite^  or  of 
a  rock  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende. 
We  see  the  elements  of  this  granitel  sometimes 
mingled)  sometimes  separated  in*  the  form  of 
layers,  some  quite  white,  others  quite  black; 
these  layers  are  here  straight,  there  in  zigzag^ 
or  interrupted  by  knots  or  kernels;  these  acci- 
dents are  generally  the  same,  but  less  marked,  ^ 
leas  beautiful,  than  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc, 
§  89iL  The  most  reniarkable  rocks  of  this  ki^d, 
that  I  satT'on  the  glaciex'  df  Eauteraar,  are  those 
which  endbse  other«fVagments,  whose  layers  cut 
at  i^ht*angles  those  ol'flie  stone  or  bloSk  whidh 
enclose  themi  I  alsd  dbsierved  rochet  de^bdrne; 
or  schistose'  hornblendes,  of  different  qtaaKtiei^ 
and  the  fragments  of  that  rock  were  covfered 
over  with  a  yellow  ochre,  occasioned  by  the 
oxydatioh  of  the  iron  enclosed  in  it.  Man^  6^ 
these  large  blocks  were  sprinkled  with' rock 
crystals,  formed  in  the  crevices  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  separation  of  the'  rock.  These  crys- 
tals were  frequently  accompanied  with  a  velvety 
green  earth,  or  with  chlorite.'**  '     ' 

In  §  1572  he  had  given  an  account  of  the 
pd>bles  of  the  river  Isere,  which  runs  by  Greno- 


*  Satiss.  5  16&5.  * 
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ble.  Among  i^em  we  the  varioU^  of  X)m>\ 
apd.  Itifflt^er  vario^t^,  of  Iwiinar  sidei^te^  of  « 
4yUpb|ack  inclining  to  gpeen;  jipangM  wit^ 
€^y§^ls  of  felspar^  sometimes  rhoiqboid^U  ^me- 
times  circulfiry  with  gTee^  dots  of  hprn^nde 
towards  fjie  centre^f  .  Saussure  obsej?ve3^  (l^  U 
soi^f^wh^t.apprcf^hesiQ  t^e  ooulaf  grAvilf^  of 
^  CpFSiGaji  the  ciystf^Uifiatiqa  Ib^ing  only;  nme 
coofirse^r  '  .:»:..  /  ; 

/  The  foi{9wii)gf  dets^ch^d  obfiervfttioq?  of  this 
skilftil  PetialogifitjpiBsij^  ih^ow  addkiopal  ligfit  or 
thif  s^l]fj€lct.  He  sufj^pose^y  §  15%  tahat  Ifijfgi)} 
i!^.Sig^5W:  probpWy  ari^:  frpm  ciyst^filt^^  ag 
th^y  ^9  ^^  Al^bart^FS :,  I(p4  §  2S27|  he;9)epi(joos 
hff^Vfi  ip  ^igjsagi  iq  i|  gr^ular  Iji^e^stojie,  lopijcofjl 
^^th.Wfca^  ipcluded  |)et[W^]^  9!^^^  yP^mf'W^9k 
f^f(^  paralleh  Such  layers,  headi^,  are  not  only 
ffitmd  m  crystallised  xock»  but  ivi  4ata^  wfaicl^ 
presents  no  i^pe^Mraiice  of  crystaUisatipn. 

Tt\e.oo4u|f^rappearai)ce  is  alsof^ji^i^ >^  ^^^^^ 
rocks,  Wji  Faujas  has  formed  a  series  of  this 
kiqdi  ,  S^iiasfpf^  indicates,  §  161^  o^ica  slates 
often  containing  aodl^l^of  quartz,  which,  when 
9^^  ^qr^,  ^ppe^r  Ijlk^e  eyes.  Som^^mes  they 
ar^f^fip^ll  as  gjr^ipA  of  miUet;  and  others  are 
two  inches  in  diameter. 

An  ocular  serpenUoQ  is  alsp  found  in  Corsica. 


See  Barml,  p.  31,  who  says  that  a  serpentine  in* 
globules,  the  size  of  a  niit»  some  ribboned,  some 
with  coDceBtric  zones,  forms  mtfmitains  near 
Filuioirbo. 

Mr.  Strange  published  at  Milan,  in.l77S,  an 
account  of  some  columnar  hills  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  They  seem  to  be  not  of  granite,  as  he 
fupposes,  but  basalton.  That  of  plate  iv.  fig.  6« 
resemblbs  Miagite. 

.  A  late  French  writer,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  former  inquirers 
(an  laobident  which  often  happens  to  the  lively 
writeraof  that  nation),  informs  us,  that  ^^only 
Mie  mass  of  this  magnificent  stone  was  found  on 
tbe  flibore  bf  Taravo,  half  a  league  firoin  the  sea; 
m  the  gulf  of  Vidinco,  in  Corsica.  It  might 
weigh,  when  first  discovered*  about  80  pounds; 
b|it  it  was^  soon  beat  to  pieces,  and 'dispersed 
mto  the  principal  cabinets,  so  that  there  nivw 
only  teist  of  it  small  pieces^  either  polished  or 
unpc^ished.  A  beantiftd  vase>  18  inches  in 
height  is  in^the  celebrated  cabinet  6f  M.  De* 
&rie;  tod  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and  IQng; 
has  a  smiff-'box  of^  l^is  beautiful  stone.  The 
beauty  of  tiiis  rock,  and  the  singular  disposition 
of  its  colours,  engaged  every  possible  research  to 
discover  the  mountain,  whence  the  mass  might 
have  rolled }  but  to  this  day  they  have  been  un- 
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1iucces8fi]l>  80  that  the  smaUesi  ptecies  .of  thit 
stone  are  extremely  d^w/** 

This  is  truly  ^surprising ;  and  affords  a  further 
proo^  if  necessary,  that  the  ingenious  writers  of 
Fraii^e^  with  their  clear  heads  and  universal 
talents,  never  think  it  a  duty,  though  it  .be  in« 
dispensable,  to  read   preceding  aocounts^  that 
they  may  not  repeat  what  is  already  w^U  known-; 
nor,  above  all,  want  the  necessary  knowledge <of 
their  subject.     For  to  write  on  any  science, 
without  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
already  done,  can  in  few  instances  contribute  to 
its  real  advancement,  which  ought  to  be  the 
chief  end  of  every  publication.    The  glacier  of 
Miage,  where  so  many  beautiful  varieties  <kf  this 
rock  .occur,  cannot  exceed  two  French  lea^^ues, 
or  six  British  miles^i  from  the  little  town  of  Cor- 
mayeur,  oh  the  river  Doire;  a  distance  surely 
not  invincible  for  sledges  or  other  conveyances: 
and  any  man  of  common  enterprise  mnght  soon 
disperse  these  beautiful  stones  all  oyer  Europe. 
The  SsLCt  is,  that  the  passage  of  Satis$ure  had 
totally  escaped  notice ;  and  at  present  is  only 
known,  to  M.  Sage,  and  a  few  other  mineralo- 
gists, to  whom  it  Was  indiqated  by  the  author. 
.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  whatever- 

•  Bjarf,  ii.  «S7, 


direction  the  Miagite  be  cut»  the  nodules  appear 
the  same,  so  that  the  globular  form  is  complete. 
I(  is  also  observable  that  Laet,  a  writer  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  has  quoted  a  preceding  au- 
thor, Imperati,  to  this  effect :  '*  I  must  not  pass 
in  silence  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  marble,  and 
hitherto  undescpibed,  if  I  am  not  deceived.  It 
is  brought  from  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa, 
called  Monte  Cristo ;  and  its  colour  is  a  greenish 
white,  but  it  is  all  marked  with  black  equidis- 
tant Irnes.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  very  rare, 
so  that  we  have  only  small  fragments/**  He 
then  gives  a  print,  which  corresponds  with  one 
of  the  rocks  described  by  Saussure.  The  Tiege-' 
rerz  of  the  Germans,  which  ought  rather  t6  be 
styled  Leoparderz,  being  spotted^  not  striped, 
with  black,  may  also  belong  to  this  stone.  If 
Saussure  had  been  aware  of  these  instances,  he 
would  perhaps  have  argued  that  in  his  grand 
debacle  these  stones  had  been  rolled  from  the 
pre-eminent  height  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  islands 
of  Corsica  and  Monte  Cristo,  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  - 


•  Laet  De  GemmiB  et  Lapidibus»  1647^  8vo.  p.  167.  Imperati 
mfonns  us  that,  in  his  timo^  all  the  stones  used  In  architecture  were 
called  marbles;  while  those  employed  in  personal  decoration  were 
•lyUd  gems. 
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HTPCyNOMB  1. 


.  Ocular  Miagite. 

.    Micwnome  1,  .  Willi  straight  lines. 

Micronpmc  2.    With  zigzag. 

Micronome  3.  Dendritic.  Thia  is  the  b^auti- 
fpl  s^one  qnly  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  Nero 
f  Bianijso^  wisely  cipdled  a  granite* 

NOME  ^.    NIOUTE. 

Faujas,  in  his  laite  interesting  work  of  geology, 
is  the  first  who  has  described  this  shigular  rockj^ 
of  which  he  has  also  published  a  coloured  plate*. 
DeiciiptiMi.  His  general  description  is  that  the  base  or  ground 
consists  of  compact  felspar^  or  felsite,  of  a  brown 
colour,  marbled  with  red;  containing  large 
spherical  kernels  of  a  flesh-coloured  felspar,  dis* 
posed  in  unequal  rays  or  petals  compressed  upon 
each  other,  and  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.      M.  Rampaese,   who  brought 

•  Pari*,  1809,  8vo.  ii.  S45. 
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mny  spapin^ms  from:  Ckmca»  aakl  hq  fbmid 
tbem  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pertusato,  one  of  the 
dctpendeQci^pf  4;he  chaia  of  Niolo ;  which,,  with 
}t^  v^)ey,  hfty  b^eii  iong  ^iDce  celebrated  hy 
Dolomieu  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  ita 
ittbolcigy. 

"  The  groped  of  this  beautiful  rock  is  of  a  deep 
hratwiwiwith. numerous  little  ^jiots  of  a  yellowish 
red,  which  hft??.  a  pret|y  effect  They  pene^ 
(rate  the  whole  thiek^eqs  of  this  stone,  and  pro«» 
bahly  arise  from  the  pxydation  of  the  iron,  which 
abQiinds  in  the  base  of  the  rock ;  but  this  state 
of  0Ex:y datioi;  ha^  little  injuttd  its  hardnetss,  and 
doeq  not  prevtot  the  stpne  from  receiving  a  tciei 
r^le  poli^hi 

.^  Aou^st  <jbi^  ground  spherical  hodies  ap^ 
p^r;  somq:being  an  inch,  an  inch  and  a  half^ 
and  eveii  three  isiches  in  diamelep.  Many  are  pen« 
fectly  ro|ind,  oth?r^  pblpng,  atad  they  are  pteced 
near  ^mh  pthi^r,  jbaying  the  aspect  of  balls  ot 
geods,,sq(id  in  the  interiot,.  and  strictly  eftn 
braced  by.  <he  b^,  a^  if  formed  when  the  latter 
was  soft. 

<<  But  in  this  sort  of  expliciation  we  might  fell 
into  the  ssme  error  a^  Daubenton,  when  he 
wished  to  apply  this  system  of  formation  to  the 
ocular  granitel  of  Corsica  ^  which,  like  this  rock, 

is  only  the  result  of  a  particular  mode  of  crystal^i 
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lisation^  of  which  aumerous  examples  occur  in 
the  rocks  and  stones. 

;  :«*  To  distinguish  perfectiy  the  interior  organi* 
safioti  of  these  balls^  and  discover  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  formed^  it  id  necessary  to 
cut,  with  iron  wire  and  emery,  some  plates  off 
the  vxxky  so  as  to  reach  if  possible  the  centre  of 
the  balls.  They  must  then  be  slightly,  bat  not 
highly,*  polished ;  the  former  being  preferable 
for  this  kind  of  rock,  as  it  renders  its  lineaments 
more  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  then  evidently 
seen  that  the  interior  of  these  balls  is  solid,  com- 
posed  of  compact  felspar  or  felstteV  <^f  a  white 
tinged  with  rose«<x>lour,  disposed  in  rays,  or 
rather  petals*;  being  flat  imperfect  crystals,  ter* 
H^natingin  shai-p  points,  and  di veiling  from  the 
oentoe  to  the  circumference.  An  envelope, 
about  a  line  in  thickness,  of  a  lighter  felsite, 
iurroiinds  the  globules ;  and,  when  divided  by 
the  saw,  this  envelope  presents'  a  circular  line^ 
wiiich  encloses  and  circumscribes  each  disk, 
serving  as  a  kind  of  frame.  The  flowers  thus 
displayed  then  produce  a  beautiful  effect ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  large  pieces  of  this 
rock,  to  saw  in  the  form  of  a  table,  or  turn  in 


•  Petalum  means  a  thin  plate;  and  was  originally  transferred 
from  metals  to  the  leftves  of  floweis  in  botany. 
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that  of  a  vase,  it  would  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  materials  of  the  arts.  . 

"  There  is  another  variety  of  this  rock,  with 
little  globules  very  near  each  other,  but  offering 
the  same  system  of  formation.  This,  according 
to  tJL  Rampasse,  appears  in  different  parts  of  the 
chain  of  Niolo,  in  Corsica,  being  far  more  com- 
mon  than  the  former  3  but  very  curious,  because 
in  the  fractures  may  be  easily  discerned  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  globules,  which  are  the 
result  of  a  particular  system  of  crystallisation. 
The  oxydation  of  the  iron  having  diminished  the 
force  of  the  cohesion  of  this  rock,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  large  pieces.  The  same  cause  has 
occasioned  shades  of  different  colours ;  while  the 
size  of  the  globules  does  not  exceed  four  or  five 
lines  in  diameter.  Their  formation  approxi<> 
mates  to  that  of  the  varioUtes  of  Durance ;  but 
their  crystallisation  is  more  decidedly  enpunced 
than  that  of  the  latter." 

From  this  last  description  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  petals  appear  in  the  latter  kind. 
As  the  flowers  of  the  former  bear  no  small  re-  Name. 
semblance  to  the  marigold,  callha,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  Calthite  might  be  a  proper  appella- 
tion :  but  if  in  the  smaller  kind  no  petals  ap-. 
pear,  the  name  of  Niolite  may  be  preferable  j 
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Mpecially  as  Niolo  is  cdebraled  for  varidus 
\      beautiful  stones*. 


NOME  III.    CORSIUTE, 

0 

This  beautiful  rock  being  also  from  Corsica, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  propose  a  geographical 
name;  and  an  island  so  eminent  in  the  history 
of  the  rocks,  well  deserves  this  distinction. 
DeMriptkn.  The  rock  now  in  question  is  a  most  beautiful 
mixture  of  greyish  white,  with  the  most  delicate 
emerald  green,  which  presents  at  the  same  time  a 
satiny  appearance.  According  to  Werner,  it  is 
a  mixture  of  felsite,  or  compact  felspar,  with 
actinote.  Among  the  Italian  artists,  it  has  been 
long  known  by  the  name  of  Verde  di  Corsica; 
and  Ferber,  in  his  intelligent  travels  through 
Italy,  1772,  informs  us  that  **  the.  Verde  di  Cor» 
sica  is  no  marble^  but  a  hard  rock,  striking  (ire 
with  steel,  of  a  white  substance,  with  blackish  or 
violet  spots,  and  large  grass-^reen  sherl  crystals, 
of  a  sweet  colour.    Large  tables  of  this  fine 


*  Even  in  the  large  maps  of  Bacler  Dalbe,  Gonica  must  be  im- 
perfectly  repreMBted^  for  Niolo,  and  other  names  oAen  mentioned, 
are  not  to  be  found* 


Stone  are  io  be  iaea  ia  the  Ctipdla  4k  S.ljmeamoi 
atfloreuce.'' 

SansBore..  who  discovered  pebbles  of  thiSxTock  SauasuH^* 
amon;  those  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  (which  id<^ 
dude  many  curious  substances  brought  hy  the 
Rhene^  and  its  confluent  streams^  often  from 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Alps),  and  afterwards 
found  it  in  its  n^tiye  places,  describes  it  as  com<* 
posed  of  jad  and  at  new  substance  which  h^  calls 
smaragdite^  froih  smaragdus,  the  Latin  name  of 
the  emerald.  He  found  it  in  the  mountain  of 
Mustnet,  near  Turin,  which  also  presents  the  cu- 
rious semiopalsy  called  hydrophanes:  and  which 
chiefly  consists  of  serpentine,  and  other  miatgne* 
sian  rocks.  In  another  spot  also,  among  mag* 
uenan  rocks^  he  found  the  same  substance;  but 
the  smaragdite  was  of  a  grey  cc^our*.  Tn  Cor«*  sites. 
sica  it  is  found  in  detached  masses,  which  en^ 
cumber  the  -bed  of  the  rivulet  of  the  village  of 
Stazzona,  and  which  came  from  the  mountain  of 
Santo  Piatro  di  Rostino,  not  far  from  OrezzA. 
Hence  it  has  also  been  called  Verde  atUico  di 
Orezza.  It  is  also  found  in  large  detached 
masses  at  Voltri,  near  Genoa ;  and  a  similar  rock 
is  fottikd  at  Est^Didorf,  in  Stiria^    The  same  com- 


*  Sauas.  $  ldl3«  13GS.    See  hU  account  of  smaiagdite,  §  1313. 
He  observes,  that  oriental  jad  i»very  toibk. 
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poflUicmis  found  at  Serviere^  ab<>ve<.BFiaii9on 
but  the  diallage,  or  smaragdite,  is  black,  yellow, 
bronze^    grey,    or  silver-grey*.      In   other  in 
stances,  the  diallage  has  a  metallic  splendoar 
and  the  author  has  a  specunen,  which  he  re 
ceived  from  Faujas,  of  a  rock  composed  of  ser- 
pentine and  felspar^  containing  metalhc  diallage 
and  which  was  discovered  by  the  Marquis  de 
Cubieres,  in   the  ruins  of  Pompeia;    so  that 
scarcely  a  beautiful  rock  can  be  said  to  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  the  ancients :  and  the 
ruins  of  Rome  are  found  to  present  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  kinds,  while  those  of  London 
would  only  afford  white  marUe. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  beautiful 
rock  here  called  Corsilite,  may  be  fotind  in  Pa- 
trin^s  ingenious  system  of  mineralogy.  The 
Smangdite.  smaragdite,  he  observes,  was.  formerly  called 
mother  of  emerald;  and  sometimds  appears  to 
have  passed  even  for  emerald  itself.  This  sub- 
stance is  a  singular  combination  of  many  con- 
stituents, as  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
analysis,  by  Vauquelin,  of  the  green  and  grey 
smaragdite ;  a  name  which  might  be  retained  as 
a  compliment  to  its  great  obsenrer^.aod  as  the 
green  is  its  most  usual  and  beautiful  colour. 

*  Bmd,  ii.  309. 
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104     10     , 
The  increase  of  weight  arises  from  the  oxygen, 
which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  metallic  oxyds 
during  the  operation. 

In  bis  recent  publication,  Haiiy  places  the  Dboiage. 
green  diaUage  as  a  variety  of  the  strahhtein 
of  the  Ger^nans,  while  he  regards  the  metal- 
loid diallage,  or  that  with  metallic  splendour, 
as  the  Schiller  spar  and  Labrador  hornblende 
of  many  mineralogists,  the  schiller stein  ofWer- 
ner,  and  the  bronzit  of  Karsten.  He  has  also 
found  a  palpable  transition  from  the  fairest  green 
to  the  grey  ipetallic  splendour*.  As  this  in« 
terestii^  substance  rivals  the  gems  in  beauty,  its 
description  will  not  be  found  prolix. 

The  base  of  this  rock  has,  by  Saussure,  been 
called  a  jad  ^  by  Werner,  a  compact  felspar ;  by       jad. 
Haiiy,  frota  its  toughness,  a  tenacious  felspar. 
The  substance  called  jad,  has  been  recently  di- 
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Tided  into  two  modes,  axinite  and  Unu^nite;  the 
former,  as  Haiiy  has  quite  a  difFerenjt  axinite  (a 
PdeUiie.  crystal  from  Oisans),  might  be  called  pelekine, 
from  the  Greek  term. for  a  battle^^jse* ;  for  it 
implies  the  gr^n  substance  wrp^gbt  in  that 
form,  from  New  Ze^a^d*  aiMJi  &(m  South  Ame- 
rica, wheDe,  as  described  by  Coadamioe,  it  forms 
the  real  stone  of  the  Amazons :  a  tribe  idly  so 
called  on  the  Maranon,  or  river  of  Amazons, 
because  the  women  upon  one  occasion  defended 
themselves,  while  their  husbands  were  absent  in 
the  chase.  This  substance  has  been  analysed 
by  Hoefner,  who  pretends  to  have  found  96  of 
magnesia;  but  his  authority  is  absolutely  trail : 
and  this  interesting  substance  remains  a  problem. 
The  lemanite,  which  bears  the  satne  aspect,  has 
been  analysed  by  the  younger  Saussure,  ivho 
discovered  no  magnesia,  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  argilf :  and  it  is  possible  that  even 
the  green  kind,  for  that  colour  often  indicates 
the  presence  of  magnesia,  may,  like  the  Iconite 
of  the  Chinese,  analysed  by  Klaprotb,  contain 
no  magnesia,  but  merely  an  unctuous  argil* 
The  lemanite  receives  its  name  from  the  lake 
liCman,  commonly  called  that  (tf  Geneva. 

*  TIeX£kvs,  bipamis. 

t  Silex44,  Umti,^iffi30,  Oxyd of  inm  ISA  Soda6«»g6, 5. 


*  The  aoconol;  vf  tfaU  interring  rock  shall  be 
doled  bf  an  extract  from  PatriiL 

<*  Tbe  beaufeifttl  rock  which  the  Itatians  call  v^^ma 
Verde  di  Corsica^  \ik  a  vuaAv^.  oi  the  Iwo  pre*- 
ceding  substances^  the  smaragdite  and  the  le* 
manite  jad ;  in  which  the  white  and  the  satiny 
vpftearance  of  the  greien,  have  the  most  beanti^ 
6ti  effect  This  rock  is  fouiod  ki  the  pnmifire 
steolitic  mountains  of  €orsioa.  Sottemagnifi- 
cent  tables  of  it  are  seen  in  ihe  chapeA  of  Medi* 
cis;  and  latdj  the  Mnseum  of  Arts^  ^t  Partsj 
has  several;  urbich  are  of  the  greater  beantj,  as 
th^  aerve  for  a  base  to  some  mosaic  pictures 
firom  florence,  which  are  master- pieces  of  ah  ast 
nnknown  in  France.  With  the  natural  colouiv 
of  /asper  and  agate^  tbe  art  of  the  lapidaiy  has 
beeA  able  to  represent  ob|ects  of  nature  wftli.  a 
cvnectness  which  seems  to  vie  with  painting 
Itself 

^  Tbsee  of  these  pietwes  (as  they  may  jusdj 
be  styled)  are  on  a  base  of  one  single  slab  ol 
Verde  di  Cbrsicu,  which  displays  a  considerable 
boader  all  r^und  the  mosaic  >  the  latter  represent- 
ii^g  tabies^  o?  trays,  loaded  with  different  vases. 

<^  Tw«  of  the  pictures  seem  to  be  at  least  S 
feet  long,  and  18  or  20  inckea  high.  The  Verde 
di  Corsicay  which  constitutes  their  base,  has  not 
the  least  defect ;  the  jftd  predominates,  its  colour 

oS 
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being  sometimes  of  a  greyish  white,  sometimes 
inclined  to  lilac ;  the  smaragdite  is  disposed  in 
small  masses,  which  never  exceed  oiie  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  velvety 
grass  green. 

^<  The  base  of  the  third  picture  is  of  a  most 
extraordinary  beauty ;  it  is*at  least  4  feet  long, 
and  28  or  30  inches  in  height.  It  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  pure  smaragdite,  of  a  dark 
green,  and  yet  of  the  most  beautiful  semi*trans- 
parency,  which  has  a  more  imposing  effect  than 
if  perfectly  transparent,  by  the  varieties  which 
its  mixture  forms  with  the  jad.  The  laiter  is  in 
small  quantity,  but  spread  in  the  form  of  little 
undulating  leaves,  as  thin  as  paper,  and  as  white 
as  milk.  As  the  stone  has,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, been  cut  obliquely  to  the  planes  of  these 
leaves,  their  extremities  are  seen  on  the  surface, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  depth  in  the  smarag- 
dite, they  assume,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  the 
beautiful  green  colour;  which,  added  to  their 
undulating  and  festooned  form,  and  their  dispo* 
sition  in  little  masses  near  each  other^  makes 
them  resemble  in  a  singular  manner  the  beautiful 
foliage  of  trees,  and,  in  other  parts,  the  waves  of 
the  sea  gently  agitated."* 

*  Patrin,  Min.  i.  lG3. 


HYPONOMB  I. 

White  and  green. 

HTFONOMB  II. 

With  violet  spots  on  the  base. 

NOME  IV.    RUNITE. 

This  rock  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  has  often 
been  found  to  serve  as  a  gangart  to  the  topaz. 
It  is  composed  of  felspar  in  large  plates^  inlaid  DeaeriptkMi. 
with  ciystals  of  grey  quartz ;  which,  when  cut 
transversely,  offer  angular  figures,  of  which  the 
greater  part  have  the  form  of  the  Arabic  nume- 
ral 7;  while  the  others  are  more  or  less  regular, 
presenting  a  rude  appearance  of  Hebrew  cha- 
racters*. The  resemblance  of  Runic  letters  is  Name. 
far  more  exact,  whence  the  rock  is  here  called 
Runite. 

The  graphic  granitel  of  Autun  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated :  the  felspar  being  of  a  pale 
rose-colour,  while  the  crystals  of  quartz  are  grey, 
small,  and  infinitely  multiplied.     Brard  regards 

•  Bnid,  «95. 
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this  as  the  most  beautifiil  of  all.  It  is  foand 
^^'  near  Autun^  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and 
the  Loire^and  particularly  at  Marmagne.  There 
is  also  found,  in  the  environs  of  Autun,  a  white 
graphic  granite],  with  little  crystals  of  grey 
quartz.  Champeanx,  an  engineer  of  the  mines 
of  France,  discovered  the  rose-colonred  kind  of 
Marmagne,  of  which  small  tables  might  be 
formed. 
t  That  of  Corsica  is  of  a  yet  paler  rose*coloiir 

than  that  of  Autun,  while  the  crystals  of  quartz 
are  hfgif  and  more  distant  from  each  other. 
There  ane  alsa  some  specks  of  bronze-raicai 
Whi^h  do  not  occur  in  that  of  Marmagne ;  bat 
it  is  callable  of  an  equal  polish> 

That  of  Scotland  is  of  little  importance^  as  the 
crystals  of  qUartK  are  disttfnt,  and  not  sufficiendy 
apparent    It  is  £>und  near  Portsoy*  • 

TbJ»t  of  Siberia  appears  in  two  distant  sites: 
the  Uralian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Ekaterin- 
bnrgi  and  in  Daonria  near  the  river  Amur;  the 
felspar  being  of  a  yellowish,  or  reddish  white» 
laminar^  and  glistening*.  It  is  charged  with 
erystalp  of  smokjr  quant,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  Ranic  lottets;  and  is  accOmpamed  widi 

*  ChUay^fni,  derived  firom  the  eye  of  the  cat ;  it  has  scaicely  a 
oorreftpondiDg  term  in  Engliib.    'BMigtsA  } 
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some  specks  of  mica^  and  large  needles  of  black 
schorl. 

The  worthy  attd  ingenious  Patrin  says,  that 
he  himself  discovered  that  of  Daouria,  in  the 
montitain  Odon  Tchelon,  which  furnished  him 
with  mafty  topa^es^  and  prisms  of  beryl  of  itn  ^- 
traordinary  size.  He  observes,  that  the  quartz 
rather  forms  carcases  of  crystals,  imperfectly 
heatagonali  the  most  usual  form  of  that  sub- 
^taoce :  and  he  regards  that  of  Scotland  as  of  K 
ditferent  crystallisation,  the  felspar  appearing  trt 
have  been  formed  in  rhomboidaf  prisms,  while 
the  intervals  have  been  filled  with  a  quartzoscf 
fluids  bearing  no  evidence  of  ciystallisdtion^ 

nitpascwi  i. 
With  distinct  crystals. 

HTPONOMB  II. 

With  confused* 
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NOME  y.    LAZULTTE  ROCK. 

Of  this  magnificent  and  interesting  object^  a 
better  account,  cannot  be  given  than  in  the 
words  of  Patrin. 

DetcHp^n.  "  The  Lapis  lazuli,  often  simply  called  lapis, 
is  a  rock  of  a  beautiful  sapphire  blue^  generally 
mingled  with  veins  and  spots :  it  sometimes  con- 
tains pyrites>  which  was  formerly  mistaken  for 
grains  of  gold;  and  spangles  of  mica,  in  greater 
or  smaller  quantity.  This  rock  is  hard:  the 
blue  parts  are  quartzose,  and  strike  fire  with  the 
steel;  the  white  veins  are  of  felsite,  sometimes 
mixed  with  calcareous  spar  or  gjrpsum ;  in  some 
parts  are  to  be  perceived^  in  the  tissue  of  the 
substance,  brilliant  plates  like  those  of  horn- 
blende. 

<<  The  Lapis,  which  abounds  with  the  blue 
substance,  is  wrought  into  various  trinkets  and 
other  ornaments ;  although  granular,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  ^  very  fine  polish. 

vitnunarine.  '^  A  valuable  colour  for  painting  is  prepared 
from  the  Lapis,  known  by  the  name  of  Ultra- 
marine ;  because  it  is  brought  from  the  trading 
towns  of  the  Levant.  The  blue  colour  is  very 
vivid  and  intense  s  and,  above  all,  possesses  the 
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inestimaUe  property  of  being  unalterable.  It  is 
to  the  ultramarine  that  we  are  indebted  for  those 
rich  tints,  so  much  admired  in  ,the  skies  and 
draperies  of  the  first  masters. 

'<  The  Lapis  is  found  in  several  countries,  but  site. 
in  very  small  quantities;  that  which  furnishes 
the  most  is  Great  3ncharia ;  it  is  from  thence 
that  it  was  brought  to  Russia,  where  it  was  so 
profusely  used  to  ornament  the  marble  palace, 
which  Catherine  the  Second  built  at  Petersburg, 
for  Orlof,  her  iiEivourite.  There  are  in  this  pa- 
lace some  apartments  entirely  lined  with  lapis. 
It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  deco- 
ration more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
magnificent. 

^^  I  met  with,  at  Ekaterinburg  in  Siberia,  a 
dealer  in  stones,  who  had  been  at  Bucharia:  I 
inquired  of  him  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
mountains,  whence  the  Lapis  is  brought^.  He 
informed  me  that  it  was  found  in  granite ;  that 
it  did  not  run  in  veins  or  streaks,  but  was  disse- 
minated in  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock,  in  all 
sorts  of  proportions ;  that  here  only  a  few  slight 
bluish  spots  were  perceivable  upon  a  rock  gene- 
raliy  grey ;  there  the  spots  were  closer,  and  of  a 
more  lively  tinge:  in  fine,  small  masses  were 

*  It  ps  said  to  be  fotixid  near  Kalab  and  Budnesh>  in  Bnchaiia.— P. 
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foiltid  «f  tm  ali»09t  entire  blue ;  but  that  it  iMm 
Mtrendely  ture  to  diseoter  pieces  as  large  as  <me's 
Ibead^  m  which  the  blue  should  generally  preAo^ 
minate  over  the  white  and  the  grey.  As  those 
Mocks,  which  I  had  seen,  appeared  to  me  rolled, 
I  asked  if  they  had  been  found  in  the  beds  of 
fivers ;  and  was  infonned  they  were  taken  from 
•be  quarry,  and  that  they  were  roufided  by  their 
friction  against  each  other  in  the  carriage ;  but 
that  sometimes,  however,  they  were  found  by 
chance  in  torrents,  aoid  these  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  blue. 

^  Las:mann,  an  academician  of  Petersburg^ 
trho  resided  several  years  in  Eastern  Siberia,  said 
he  found  rolled  blocks  of  lapis  upon  the  shoreof  thd 
lake  Baikal,  in  a  kind  of  gulf,  to  the  southward, 
Called  Koultouk ;  but  that  he  in  vain  sought  for 
the  mountain  from  which  these  blocks  bad  been 
detached,  and  that  he  could  get  no  information 
from  the  Buret  Tartars,  who  inhabit  this  savage 
country.  I  hare  a  specimen  of  this  lapis,  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Bucharia. 

^*  Boetius  de  Boot  has  given  a  long  account  of 
the  manner  of  preparing  ultramarine.  This 
erperation  consists  chiefly  in  the  repeated  calci-* 
nation  <^  the  lapis,  and  plunging  it  in  vinegar: 
he  adds,  that  the  oftener  these  calcinations  are 
repeated^  the  fincfr  the  ccdo^r.    That  of  the  first 


tpMikf  wdi  3oM,  in  hid  time,  at  90  ddlars  an 
ooDce,  ivbvefa  is  dearer  than  gold. 

«<  Dufay^  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  has 
tMuid  the  lapis  when  exposed  to  the  son,  and 
aftarvrards  brought  into  the  dark,  to  give  a  phos- 
phoric light;  and  that  the  purer  and  deeper  the 
blue,  the  stronger  the  phospUorescence.  The 
grey  and  white  kinds  have  not  this  effect. 

^'^In  some  mineralogical  systems,  lapis  was 
classed  with  zeolite  $  but  a  further  knowledge  of 
the  natiire  of  these  two  substances,  has  again 
separated  them. 

'^  The  lapis  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
Widi  the  Armenian  stone,  which  is  totally  dif- 
ferent, and  is  nothing  more  than  a  fine  moun- 
tain blue,  or  oxyd  of  copper;  and  the  colour 
which  is  extracted  from  it,  though  fine  at  first, 
has  not  the  durability  of  ultramarine. 

*'The  analysis  of  lapis  lazuli  yielded  to 
Klaproth:' 

"Silex 46 

Argil  .....     14    50 
Carbonate  of  lime      28 
Sulphate  of  lime    •      6    50 
Oxyd  of  iron     .    «      3 
Water 2 

100." 


/ 
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sapphiret  of  The  lozuHte  appears  to  have  heeD  the  sapphire 
of  Pliny,  which  was  spotted  with  gold ;  and  an- 
cient engraved  gems  have  been  fonnd  of  this 
substance.  Wad  mentions  two  Egyptian  monu- 
ments of  this  stone ;  being  little  statues,  an  inch 
or  two  in  height, 
y*™?**  The  lazulite  of  Werner,  found  at  Varau  in 
Austria,  and  in  Salzia  or  Salzburg,  is  a  different 
substance,  recently  arranged  with  the  blue  felsite 
of  Krieglach  in  Stiria.  But  Haiiy  regards  it  as 
distinct*.  The  lazulite  here  described,  is  the 
lazurstein  of  Werner.       * 

HYPONOMB  I. 

With  deep  blue  lazulite.  '         .  ] 

HTPONOME  II. 

With  whitish. 

•  Hatty  Tableau,  S86. 
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NOME  VI.    GRANITE  WITH  SAPPARE. 

This  rock  has  only  been  recently  observed* 
The  sappare  is  in  small  spangles^  of  a  lively 
bine,  being  interspersed  among  the  common  in- 
gredients of  granite. 

Saossure  informs  us,  that  he  first  received  this 
substance  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  among 
other  Scotish  minerals;  who  informed  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Scotish  name  was  sap- 
pare*.  Werner  (whose  fondness  for  the  worst 
of  all  nomenclatures,  that  derived  from  acci- 
dental colour^,  has  been  ably  ridiculed  by  Mr. 
Chenevix),  has,  forgetting  all  due  respect  to  the 
great  name  of  Saussure,  most  needlessly  changed 
this  denomination  for  Kyanite,  or  blue  stone ! 


NOMEVn.    LABRADOR  ROCK. 

The  celebrated  opaline  felspar,  originally,  as 
is  said  by  some,  discovered  by  the  Missionaries 
in  the  transparent  lakes  of  that  country,  while 
others  affirm  that  it  is  only  found  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Paul,  to  the  south  of  Labrador,  has  scarcely 

•  §  1901. 
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yet  been  obsenred  in  the  parent  rock,  which  is 
only  inferred  to  be  a  kind  of  granite.  Another 
rock  containing  opaline  i?lsparj  but  of  iar  iofe* 
nor  beauty,  has  been  recently  observed  in  Nor- 
way. The  felspar  is  conjoined  with  a  very  hard 
reddish  substance^  which  has  been  inferred  to  be 
quartz, 
^^'^jww-  In  the  Bee,  a  periodical  paper^  pnbfisbed  at 
Edinburgh  in  179S,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  there  is  a 
curious  account  of  precious  stones  by  Dr.  Gutb* 
rie,  physician  to  the  corps  of  NoWe  Cadets  at 
Petersburg,  presenting  some  interesting  particn* 
lam  concerning  those  found  in  Siberia.  A  cor« 
respondent  of  Dr.  Andersovi's  has  added  a  fetter 
concerning  the  first  appearance  of  the  Labrador 
stone ;  which,  being  little  known,  shaH  be  sub« 
joined. 

*<  The  coast  of  Labrador  is  a  coM  inhospttd[)Ie 
country,  bordering  upon  Hudson's  Bay;  and 
was  granted  by  George  IL  to  a  religious  sect  of 
people,  called  the  Moravians,  who>  solicited  and 
obtained  it,  in  order  to  convert  to  their  way  of 
thinking  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  settled 
along  the  sea  coast;  but  they  soon  discovered  a 
ipore  material  advantage  in  cultivating  the  fur- 
trade,  which  they  do  at  present  to  a  very  copsi- 
derable  extent.  About  ten  years  ago,  another 
unlooked-for  source  of  wealth  started  up,  and 


w\Mk»  if  it  bad  be^  ptpferly  jnai^ged,  would 
ha?e  proved  Utile  wrorse  th«D  »  dilver  mine. 
SamB  of  the  English  6ettlers»  walking  along  tbe 
borders  of  the  inland  rivers^  observed  partieulw 
stofies  pf  a  shining  opaline  iccdoiir;  these  when 
slit,  or  cut  in  a  mill  and  p.<^isj^ed^  displayed  all 
the  variegated  tints  of  colouring  that  we  to  be 
seen  in  the  plumage  of  the  peacocl^,  pigeon^  or 
most  delicate  hqmming-birds*  Soioe  of  these 
beautiful  stones  being  ^nt  as  a  preoent  to  their 
fneiyds  in  Englan^j  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  loyers  ;of  the  fiqe  productions  of  natiinc^  who 
bovght  them  up  with  fiyidity*  Wtom  England 
the  same  desire  spread  all  over  Europe^  and 
eveiy  cotteotor  was  unhappy  till  be  couJd  eniicb 
his  collection  with  speoimens  of  diSerent  co- 
Ipura,  which  are  oo  less  jthan^eveuj  often  moed 
with  varyu^  tints  ai^d  shades.  Sooie  of  Iht 
larger  s|w«imea#  have  £wr  distinct  ooloiiHi  «pou 
the  same  dabs  hat  more  genemUy  each  st(me^ 
w  &uod  in  the  Iump#  has  its  own  par^culiir  co^ 
low,  lusd  which  m«6t  OQ*Mao{ily  rune  tbrou^ 
the  whole.  The  Us^t  blue  and  gold  is  the  mMft 
conumm;  grew  mixed  with  yeHow»  i^lhe  next} 
fire  with  a  porple  tinge»  not  so  coin»oA;  the 
fine  dsrk  blue  aad  silver^  still  less;  and  fiae 
qcMlet  and  purple^  least  of  all.    TJbe  largest  ape* 
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cimens  yet  discovered  are  about  three  feet  iii 
circumference ;  and  all  over  one  continued  gleam 
of  colour.    I  have  seen  many  blocks  of  it  greatly 
larger  than  the  above,  but  they  had  only  spots 
of  colour  here  and  there,  thinly  scattered.    The 
first  quantity  that  was  exposed  in  Edinburgh, 
was  in  the  year  1790,  in  a  ware-room  on  the 
south  bridge,  by  one  Shaw,  from   London,  a 
native  of  Aberdeenshire,  who,  I  think,  keeps  a 
shop  of  natural  history  in  the  Strand ;  and  was 
the  same  person  who  sold  that  wonder  of  nature, 
the  Elastic  Stone,  to  the  Honourable  Lord  Gar- 
denstone,  and  which  his  lordship,  with  his  usual 
goodness,  sent  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Weir,  and 
now  forms  a  part  of  his  elegant  Museum  in 
Prince's  Street,  New  Town,  Edinburgh.     Mr, 
Shaw  again  paid  us  a  visit  so  late  as  November 
1792,  when  he  exhibited  some  most  brilliant 
specimens  of  Labrador  spar;  particularly  one  of 
fine,  extremely  bright,  and  variegated  colours ; 
one  pretty  large,  of  the  scarce  fire^colour  with 
the  purple  tinge ;  and  one  with  gold,  blue,  and 
green  shades :  the  first  was  sold  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Black ;  the  two  last  are  in  the  elegant  col- 
lection at  Momingside.    This  beautiful  stone, 
when  analysed,  is  found,  to  contain  a  portion  of 
calcareous  matter,  and  some  particles  of  silver 
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and  tin* ;  some  pieces  .bear  mn  exceeding  high ' 
polish,  but  very  soft  upon  the  surface^  and  may 
be  scratched  with  a  nail  or  file.  Some  natural- 
ists ascribe  the  reason  of  the  beauty  of  the  shades 
and  colours,  to  arise  from  a  decaying  quality  in 
the  stone ;  however  that  be,,  it  has  been  turned 
to  no  other  use  than  specimens  for  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  and  inlaying  snuff-boxes ;  but  if 
a  proper  quarry  be  found  ki  Labrador,  we  shall 
have  chimney-pieces  of  it,  which  will  go  beyond 
any  thing- the  world  has  ever  seen,  as  to  beauty 
and  elegance*  The  highest .  price  any  single 
specimen  has  as  yet  soldYor,  is  twenty  pounds; 
but  a  much  finer  could  now  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money. 

^'  John  Jeans,  the  Scotish  fossilist,  lately  dis* 
covered  a  spar  very  similar  and  much  resembling 
the  Labrador^  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen ;  but  it 
only  displays  one  colour,  that  is  the  gold  tinge, 
knd  is  of  a  much  softer  consistency;  one  of  .the 
finest  specimeps  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Gardenstone's  cabinet  of  precious  stones.  This 
stone  is  arranged.in  parallel  strata,  which  appear 
in  certain  lights  to.  be  of  a  greenish  semi-trans- 
parency, and  white  opake,  like  the  on3rx,  alier** 
natdy ;  in  other  lights,  there  are  seen  light  tintr 

*  A  sti«D^  analyst  1 
VOL.  II.  H 


cf  abrillttiikgoldM  Ime^  with  some  very  mill 
spots  like  mk^"^ 

UnOHOUE  u 

Noble  Labrador,  or  opaline  felspar. 
Micronome  1.    Norwe^an  blue. 


Dticriptioii. 


NOMEVm.    KOLLANITE. 

This  rock,  which,  if  not  the  first,  ranks  among 
the  first  in  beauty,  consists  of  round  or  oval  peb« 
bles,  or  rather  crystals,  of  various  colours,  in  a 
siliceous  cement^  sometimes  approaching  to  trans- 
parent quartz,  at  others  itself  a  bricia  of  minute 
fragments  or  crystals.  The  most  common  co* 
lour  of  the  pebbles  is  grey,  followed  by  the 
brown,  black,  dark  blue;  the  more  beautiful, 
yellow  and  red;  the  rarest  being  the  green. 
The  cement  is  also  .of  various-colours,  from  the 
transparent  quartz  to  the  opake  red;  sometimes 
of  a  metallic  yellow,  perhaps  from  disseminated 
pyrites ;  at  other  times  tinged  with  yellow  or  red 

•  The  letter  u  signed  A.  S.  Bee,  xv.  Qg.  A  few  copies  of  the 
account  of  gems  were  thrown  off  separately,  by  Dr.  Andersoi^  for 
kisfiieiids}  they  are  very  me aail?aliaahle. 


wotedt  parl^Mlat  pebbles,  ^  In  diiaiiidt  pkt^i 

writing  ftomtbe  infliieiice. of  the  0K>^  of  ii^iei/  ' 

i'  This  i»  the  edebrated  piMidtfig<istoiie  of  Eng«  Pndding^toM. 

l^ndy  1M»  mtich  in  request  ift  foreign  countries  ^ 

biitthis  name  commonly  ei&citing  a  smile  aiboiig 

the  ifliteritey  and  the  appellation  being  sinqe 

enlarged  to  a  great  number  of  glutenit^  of  a 

dtflareitt  natnre  and  origin,  Ibrming  etatire  chaini 

of  mountains  (white  thid  is  confined  to  aveiy 

mall  district  iq  England,  and  is  found  no  where 

else  in  the  world),  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 

distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Kollanite ;  derived 

fron^  the  Greek"*,  denoting  its  appearance  of 

being  cemented  together. 

The  pebbles  also,  which  are  inlaid  in  this  NoUeffiot 
beautiful  substance,  seldom  belong  to  common 
flint;  but  to  an  intermediate  kind,  between  flint 
and  chalcedony,  which,  in  the  imperfeciion  of 
the  science,  has  ndt  yet  beeti  characterised^ 
Karsten,  in  his  catalogue  of  Leske's  coUectionf; 
has  mentioned,  among  the  minerals  of  Poland^ 


*  *  KoX}iX  cement:  it  Is  also  ased  by  Dioscorides^  And  others^  for 
iron,  which  ia  the  minetal  kingdom  fDnns  an  ahnort  universal 
l^ten.    See  CoIIini  sur  Us  Agaies,  p.  156.  ' 

In  words  from  the  Greek,  the  original  and  Englhh  K  Is  preferred 
lo  the  Latin  and  Fivnch  C.   . 

t  ii.  471. 
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nine  specitneiiS'of  flint,  tihiefly  ycUele.or.s^efiled^ 
which  ittmtt  greatly  resemble  to:thoae  in  the 
.  Kpllanj^^  and  wfakb,  as  he  ohservei;  apprbach 
fxcj^iaglyi  near  tcr  chalcedony.  Many  <inay 
al$o  be  said  to  be  agatised ;  being  diapos«d,  like 
agate^  in  cbnpeBtrie  lines  of  di£fei;eat  tints  and 
eoloupi.  It  is  indispensaMe  that  a  new  term  he 
applied  to  this  intermediate  substance^  mnd  thfe 
cWite.  Greek  name  of  Ghalite  is  proposed,  from  the 
word  for  flint,  but:  which  has  not  yet  ajppeared  in 
miperalogy*. 

To  arrange  these  pebbles  with  common  £ints, 
would  only  occasion  a  confusion  of  ideas.  They 
belong  to  an  intermediate  substance,  between 
flint  and  agate,  which  indeed  Hai>y  has  ^r« 
ranged  ^together,  under  the  name  of  Quartz 
agate*  That  flint  which  is  found  near  Paris, 
with  the  layers  and  beauty  of  an  onyx,  and  that 
called  menilite,  might  also  be  classed  as  different 
structures  of  this  nobler  kind  of  flint ;  which,  as 
silex  is  from  the  Latin,  might  be  sought,  as  before 
stated,  in  a  higher  source,  the  Greek,  and  de- 
nominated chalite.    Like  chalcedony  or  agate. 


*  XaXig.  The  Hebrtw,  it  13  mA,  is  cAo/«»ttA.  Beaden 
vened  in  that  langoage,  may  cnosuk  Dent.  viu«  16.  I^  cxxt*  &• 
It.  ▼.  S8.  L.  7-    £sek.  III.  9. 
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to  which  it  sometiibes  passes^  according  to  Mr, 
Karwaiij  it  is  often  accidentally  impregnated 
with  jasper. 

These  pebbles  are  often  found  detached^  and  ^wS? 
of  a  particular  beauty ;  which^  wanting  however 
the  ddicacy  of  some  agates^  resembles  that  of  a 
rustic  girl  when  compared  with  the  elegance  of 
high  life.  Sonie  present  circles  and  shades  of 
various  tints  of  brown,  approaching  to  the 
£gyptian  pebbles;  others,  various  concentric 
lines  of  yellow  and  brown,  yellow  red  and  black; 
mnd  others  display  a  centre  of  red  or  crimson, 
with  concentric  bands  of  yellow  and  olive  green. 
There  is  also  a  rare  kind  called  the  zebra,  from 
its  regular  black  bands  upon  a  white  ground. 
If  we  believe  Dr.  Woodward*,  who  made  a  very 
large  collection  of  English  pebbles,  fine  agates 
have  been  found  near  Gaddesden,  in  Hertford* 
shire,  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  pudding- 
stone  ;  where  have!  also  recently  been  discovered 
some  fine  flints  with  purple  illinitions,  like  land- 
scapes, perhaps  tinctured  with  manganesef. 
That  industrious  author  informs  us  that  the  Kol- 
lanite  is  common  about  Berkhamstead,  in  Hert* 

•  Nut.  Hist,  of  Engliah  fenils. 

f  Collini  obierves^  p<  146,  that  agates  are  canly  detached  from 
the  Tock;  because  each  is  enveloped  in  irou  ochxe.  This  remarl^ 
applies  to  many  koBanites. 
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fordshire,  where  it  ig  called  the  breeding-sUnun 
^JSS^  This  is  also  the  case  at  St,  AlbMis,  (whigh,  with 
its  vicinity  as  far  as  Market  Street  oa  the  aorth» 
inay  be  regarded  as  the  chosen  district  of  Che 
most  beautiful  Kollanite)  s  the  name  arising 
from  the  common  idea  that  this  stooe  breeds^  or 
produces  successive  pebbles.  The  breedings 
stone  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
mother ^stone^  of  the  same  county;  which  is  an 
iron-stone,  with  pebbles  of  quartz,  depo«ted  in 
layers  above  the  chalk;  and  sometiqies  approach* 
iog  the  surface,  renders  whole  fields  barren,  Dr» 
Woodward  also  ^ys,  that  at  Aldenbam,  near 
Watford,  Hertfordshire^  this  substance,  there 
c^eA  pudding-stone y  is  very  frequent ;  and  some 
masses  weigh  near  a  toU;  nay,  he  mentions  a 
mass  of  three  tons,  at  Corner  Hall,  near  Qsrk-^ 
hamstead ;  and  that  labourers  about  St.  Albans 
«peak  of  masses  of  a  similar  size*. 
9it«i.  From  personal  inquiries  and  observations,  it 

appears  that  the  fairest  pudding-stone  is  chiefly 
found  at  the  ancient  and  venerable  town  of  St, 
Albans,  where  masses  oftein  occur  in  the  pave- 
ment; and  its  northern  environs,  as  &r  as  Mar« 
ket  Streets  where  it  also  forms  a  great  part  of  the  ^ 


*  Sites  of  little  consequence^  or  erroneous^  appear  to  be  Two 
Waters,  West  Wycombe,  the  county  of  Berks^^  &c, 


^     /I 


pavemeot  The  masons  of  that  time^  not  ob>»  • 
serying  its  beauty  and  singularity^  have  often 
mixed  it  with  common  flinty  as  it  occurs  in  the 
neighbouring  quarries^  in  the  walls  of  the  Abbey 
Church  and  its  precincts^  and  in  those  of  the 
nunnery  of  SopwelK  The  author  even  found  at 
the  spot  called  Gorhambury  Blocks  a  piece 
which  bad  fidlen  from  the  Roman  walls  of  . 
Vemlam;  being  flat»  like  a  Roman  brick»  with 
some  mortar  adherent.  But  as  a  beautiful  and 
Taluable  stone,  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
till  die  seventeenth  century* 

It  is  also  said  to  have  been  observed  in  the  bed 
of  the  River  Lea,  at  Luton.  The  ingenious  Mr; 
Parkinson,  whose  work  on  petrifactions  is  well 
known,  observes  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  that 
towards  Ware,  in  the  south-east,  and  from 
Am«sham  to  Kings  Langley,  on  the  south-west^ 
I  have  sought  for  it  in  vain ;  but  between  Hemel 
Hampstead  and  Tring,  I  have  seen  large  masses, 
which  I  suppose  have  been  dug  up  in  that  neigh-^ 
bourhood.  The  flint  containing  Alcyonia,  &c« 
ceases  about  Amersham ;  and  soon  after,  I  be* 
lieve,  rather  more  to  the  north,  commences  the 
pudding-stone."  In  short,  if  we  take  a  line  fit>m 
St.  Albans  in  the  south,  to  Market  Street  in  tho 
north ;  and  from  Tring  in  the  west,  to  Hatfield 
in  the  east}  we  shall  have  an  obIong*sqaare,  of 
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aboilt  20  iQiIes  £.  and  W.  and  aboiit  10  N.  and 
8.  which  may  be  indicated  as  the  peculiar  dis« 
trict  of  the  KoUanite,    or  precious  puddings 
stone. 
Sheiii.  Shells^  or  strong  and  marked  impressions,  have 

been  found  in  the  very  centre  of  masses  of  Kol- 
lanite,  which  with  its  superincumbence  on 
chalk  (where  however  it  only  forms  detached 
masses,  like  those  of  siliceous  sand-  stone,  o^  gra* 
nular  quartz),  have  been  regarded  as  proofeof 
its  recent  formation. 

On  Barnard  Heath,  near  St.  Albans,  along 
with  the  masses  of  pudding-stone,  which  them- 
selves always  appear  to  have  been  rolled,  may 
also  be  found  bowlders  of  black  jasper  veined 
with  white  quartz,  the  siliceous  schistus  of  Wer- 
ner, with  others  of  red  jasper,  of  granular.quartz, 
and  even  of  rock  crystal ;  so  that  the  position 
would  argue  little,  while  the  shells  alone  would 
evince  it  a  secondary  substance.  They  are 
conimonly  small  chamites ;  and,  it  is  believed, 
have  never  been  discovered  in  the  finest  kinds. 
Mr.  Parkinson*  has  observed,  that  the  niimerous 
pebbles  found  in  graveUpits,  Sec.  have  seldom 
been  rolled ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  present 
ft>nn5  are  precisely  those  which  they  at  ^rsf  de- 

•  Oigank  Remains,  i.  SS3« 
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riFedfrotn  'the  siltceous  impregnatieii  of  several 
aoimals^  which  existed  in  the  prhneval  waters. 
He  supposes  that  the  pebbles  were  at  first  soft 
Dodules  of  martial  clay,  or  marl^  often  composed 
of  lamia®  of  different  colours ;  such^  as  he  says» 
have  been  frequently  foutid  in  the  gravel-pits  of 
England,  and  in  large  heaps  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  They  are  afterwards  impregnated  with  ^*^n^ 
siliceous  juice,  which  may  be  of  very  recent 
origin;  for  silex  is  soluble  in  water,  as  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  many  medical  waters  of 
England,  not  to  mention  the  fountain  of  Gey* 
zer  in  Iceland :  and  Mr.  Davy  has  shewn  that  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  epidermis  of 
many  reeds,  and  even  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  graminous  plants ;  that  of  Dutch  rush,  in 
particular,  seeming  to  consist  entirely  of  silex. 
In  stacks  of  burnt  hay,  there  are  found  porous 
stones^  resembling  frits,  of  glass.  From  these 
examples  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  silex 
may  often  be  produced  from  decayed  vegetables. 
There  may,  however,  be  two  formations  of  pud- 
diog*stone*  The  celebrated  Fracastorius  was 
the  first  neptunist,  as  he  was  the  first  who  in* 
fened  fossil  shells  were  not  lusus  natura,  but 
formed  by  the  primeval  waters  which  covered 
the  earth.  But  if  these  shells  existed  even  in  the 
primeval  ocean,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
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the  precise  epoch  of  their  creaStion;  and  thw  s 
few  shells  might  appear  even  in  substances  styled 
primary. 
Orugn  of  That  patient  and  carefal  observer^  Saussnre*, 
has  established  as  an  axiom»  that  pebbles  ori« 
ginally  so  formed^  and  not  produced  by  attrition, 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  concentric  layers, 
or  by  a  nodule,  whose  form  corresponds,  with 
that  of  the  stones  thus  what  he  calls petrosUex  d 
'  ecorccy  or  with  a  rind,  is  a  flint  found  in  natural 

nodules,  the  rind  being  from  s\^  lines  to  an  inch 
in  thickness,  of  a  grey  almost  opake ;  whilst  the 
concentric  kernel  is  of  a  fawn-colour,  and  semi- 
transparentf. 

With  regard  to  rolled  pebbles,  the  study  of 
which  he  has  particularly  recommended,  as  per* 
haps  more  essential  to  the  theory  of  the  earth 
than  that  of  the  rocks  themselves,  Saussure  has 
remarked,  and  the  observation  has  since  been 
reneatedly  confirmed,  that  the  pebbles  of  the 
vares  among  mountains  are  derived  from  the 
rocks. of  which  these  mountains  consist;  but  the 
pebbles  of  the  large  open  plains  seem  as  if 
dropped  from  the  sky,  no  parent  rocks  appearing 
in  a  space  of  hundreds,  and  even  of  thousands 
of  miles:^.    It  would  seem,  from  many  circum* 

•§204.  t§15<56.  J  $717. 


•tueeB^  that  while  the  {mineral  waters  cweted 
tbi9  globe»*iio  particular  ctoeaoa  nor  seas  wistecL 
Henoe  the  c»rreiUs  of  the  ehaotic  ocean^  .of  far 
Qor^  force  and  activity  than  we  can  at  present 
coDceive^  have  rolled  these  pebUes  from  im? 
loenie  distances^  as  prodocts  of  Florida  are  by 
the.giilf  stream  brought  to  Newfoundland*  and 
even  to  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys.  De  Luc  has 
observed^  that  the  stones. scattered  over  the  con* 
tinents  form  a  prindpal  geological  monuments 
mi  any  theory  which  passes  this  phenomenon 
io  silence^  can  deserve  but  little  attention  from 
the  real  naturalist^  So  true  it  is  that  the  plains 
are  more  difficult  to  illustrate  than  the  moun- 
tains; and  he  who  can  explain  the  formation  of 
a  pebble^  may  explain  the  formation  of  the 
globe. 

Doctor  Kidd's  observations  on  the  pebbles  of 
Eii^aad>  deserve  particular  notice  on  this  occ»* 

sionf- 

^The  larger  masses  are  in  many  parts  o( 
England  called  bowlder  stones^  a  name  expressive 
of  the  cause  of  their  rounded  form :  the  ternh 
peN>le,  is  in  common  language  applied  to  those 
which  »e  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  but  too 
large  to  be  used  as  gravel ;  and  these  ar«  very 
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commonly  employed'  for  tfce  purpose  of  pdvtof 
courUyanls  of  houses^  and  the  streets  of  small 
towns.  Common  gravel  is  too  famflimr  to  need 
any  dcjscriptioii.  Pebbles  of  the  smallest  dkneih 
eiohs  constitute'  coarse  sitnd. 

'<  The  gravel  immediately  round  London  ap- 
pears to  consist  ainiost  entirely  of  the  "black  flint 
met  with  in  the  neighbouring  chalk  strata:  the 
pebbles  are  in  general  very  uniformly' wom»  and 
have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  lost  the  charac- 
teristic black  colour  of  the  flint,  from  which 
they  are  derived;  but  sufllciently  correspond 
witli  it  to  shew  the  identity  of  their  nature. 

^*  The  gravel  round  about  Windsor  and  Mud* 
enhead  consists  also,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
flint  of  the  surrounding  chalk-*hills ;  very  mnch 
discoloured,  but  not  much  worn.  It  appears* 
however,  that  that  part  of  this  gravel  which  is 
nearest  the  surface  is  hot  of  the  nature  of  flint, 
but  in  its  texture  resembles  a  highly  indurated 
jiand-stone :  and  it  is  observed  that  these  pebbles 
are  much  larger  than  the  flint  pebbles;  and, 
though  considerably  harder,  are  much  more 
uniformly  rounded.  They  have  probably,  there- 
fore, been  conveyed  from  a  greater  distance; 
and  judging  from  their  relative  situation,  for 
they  are  found  nearest  the  surface,  they  have 
been  deposited  more  recently  than  the  flint.    It 
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B  worth,  obsenrin^y  that  pebbles  of  tbii^  kind  are 
metwidi  in  ahnost.  every  part  of  England.  I 
have  collected  them  from  very  different  points 
along  the  coarse  of  the  North  Road>  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  side  of  the  island :  from 
Nottingham,  York^  Durham*  Edinlmrgh,  Lan*. 
ark»  Carlble,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wor- 
cester; and  have  observed  them  in  many  other 
partSb 

^  The  gravel  met  with  Immediately  round 
Qiford  consists  .principally  of  small,  siliceons 
peblriies;  many  of  which  are  flint,  mixed  with 
worn  fragments  of  fossil  calcareous  shells,  and 
brown  iron-stone ;  the  presence  of  all .  these 
substances  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the 
snnxHindiDg  .country ;  the  limestone  of  that  dis* 
trict  abounding  with  fossil  shells,  and  many  of 
the  neighbouring  hills  consisting  either  of  chalk 
contiuning  flint,  or  of  ferruginous  sand  contain- 
ing brown  coarse  iron*stone*'' 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  the  consideration 
of  the  pebbles,  to  that  of  the  rock  under  v|ew, 
which  has  also  been  called  a  pebble-stone  by 
some  authors. 

That  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  national 
prejudite,  in  the  account  of  this  singular  rock 
(which  not  only  surpasses  most  others  in  beauty 


/ 
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and  variety^  bot  affords  many  important  \eMm 
in  geciogy),  we  shatrtrandate  the  doBcriptidn  ^ 
Patrin;  who  had  not  only  inspected  the  ricAiest 
eabisets  of  Europe,  but  had  resided  hr  eight 
yrart  in  Russia  and  Sibem^  which  afiidird  scime 
of  the  most* beautiful  mineral  Bubstancei. 
'  *^  The  most  celebrated  pudding*8tone»  and 
which  on  account  of  its  beauty  obtains  a  place 
in  all  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  is  found  in  Mind 
rirers  of  Scotland,  in  small  rolled  masses,  which 
are  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in  diame^ 
ter.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  ci  tb€ 
pudding-stone,  or  pebble  of  England. 

''  It  is  formed  by  an. assemblage  of  small  sili* 
ceous  stones,  the  interstices  of  Which  are  filled 
by  gravel  and  very  fine  quartzy  sand.  The  whole 
is  united  by  a  siliceous  gluten,  of  an  opake  white 
colour,  which  is  not  e^ily  perceptible  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens. 

*'  The  pebbles  which  compose  this  beautifbl 
pudding-stone,  are  at  most  of  l^e  size  of  a  wal* 
nuty  and  oftener  of  that  of  a  bean  or  an  almond 
They  are  coloured  with  various  tints,  but  with  a 
remarkable  singularity ;  for  these  colours  are  dis* 
pos^  in  concentric  layers/  It  seems  then  that 
these  pebbles  are  little  flints,  which  have  been 
formed  such  as  they  are,  but  in  another  matrii 
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ftom  wfaoMe  they  ba?e  been  detached  by  the 
waters^  aad  afterwards  agglotinated  by  a  quartsy 
flaid. 

^*  The  concentrte  layers  which  are  observed  ia 
their  intaior^  seem  to  demomtrate  that  it  is  nid 
to  friction  and  rolling  that  they  are  indebted  fbi» 
their  roaad  af^arance.  It  even  appears  that  * 
their  primitive  form  has  been  no  ways  altered ; 
for  the  interior  layers  are  not  only  parallel 
among  themselves,  but  even  always  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  ^  stone,  whatever  may  be  its 
riuipe.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  some 
which  are  triangular,  of  which  the  interior  layers 
preaent  several  triangles,  one  within  the  othery 
Md  always  parallel  to  the  surfece  of  the  stone. 
The  most  common  colour  of  these  layers,  is 
yellow,  red,  white,  and  bluish ;  this  latter  tint 
is  generally  that  of  the  surface  of  these  tittle 
pebbles. 

•  <<  There  is  a  circumstance  which  seems  t4 
prove  that  these  stones  have  not  been  tonsed 
about  by  the  waters  for  any  long  time ;  it  fs^ 
that  they  are  almost  always  observed  minjg^ed 
with  fragments  of  flint,  all  the  angles  of  which 
are  sharp. 

^'  With  this  pudding-stone  are  made  boxes, 
trintets^  and  beautiful  tittle  slabs,  which  by  the 
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variety  6f  their^fcokmrs,  and'tlie  vivacity  of  their 
]>olisb>  are  infioitely  Agreeable  to  the  eye/'^ 

Brard's  account  is  as  followsf :  '^  The  |>tid- 
dinig-stone  of  Englaad  is  cotaiposed  of  Uttie  peb* 
bles  rounds  oval^  or  elliptic,  of  tl^e  sise  of  an 
olive^  brown,  S^J>  ^^  yellow,  imbedded  in  a 
cement  of  a  grey,  or  of  a  chamois  colour. 

*^  This  pudding-etone,  which  is  highlyesteem- 
ed  in  jewellery,  is  found  in  rolled  fragments  in 
certain  rivers  in  Scotland* 
.  *^  Although  the.  pefaibles,  and  still  less  tJie  ce* 
ment  of  this  pudding,  be  not  of  a  very  fine 
pastes  it  nevertheless,  takes. a  most  beautiful  po- 
lish* It  is. wrought  in  many  works  of  decora-' 
tion ;  but  is  not  fit  for  small  jqwellery,  such  as 
earrings,  necklaces,  &c.  It  is  used  with  more 
advantage  in.  making  boxes,  socles^  handles  of 
knives»  etuis,  fee.*" 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  pudding  of 
ChantiUy,  which  consists  of  far  larger  pebbles, 
of  a  deep  yellow,  bordered  with  a  bluish  black, 
in  a  cement  of  quartzose  sandstone.  A  finer 
kind  is  found  near  Chartres,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  composed  of  very  small 

•  ill.  360. 
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brown  and  black  pebbles^  united  in  a  silex  of  a 
yellowish  white.  The  pudding  of  Rennes,  which 
he  subjoins,  has  been  shoivn  by  Patrin  to  be 
merely  a  spotted  jasper:  That  of  Chartres  must 
be  also  the  same  described  by  the  acute  Patrin, 
as  merelj;  an  oculated  silex,  a  keralite,  or  horn- 
stein  of  the  Germans. 

The  pudding-^tone  of  England,  therefore,  re- 
tains that  singularity  of  composition,  which  has  . 
diffused  its  name  through  all  languages,  and 
been  admitted  in  all  works  of  mineralogy,  in  an 
assumed  contradistinction  to  bricia,  which  con^ 
ftsts  of  angular  fragments. 
-    But  the  learned  and  sagacious  Patrin  is  him-     CommoB 

paddinc-fttoM* 

self  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the  pudding- 
stone  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland.  It  is 
true  that  a  rough  pudding*stone,  composed  of 
rolled  pebbles  of  granite,  porphyry,  clay-slate, 
quartz^  trap,  primitive  limestone,  and  other  ori- 
ginal substances,  in  a  cement  generally  ferrugi- 
nous or  argillaceous,  accompanies,  on  both  sides, 
the  Grampian  chain  of  mountains,  as  it  does 
that  of  the  Alps.  It  sometimes,  as  Faujas  has 
observed,  even  contains  green  porphyry,  and 
green  trap,  and  thus  approaches  to  the  famous 
universal  bricia  of  Egypt.  But  these  Scotish 
rocks  have  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  pud- 
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ding-Stone  of  England^  as  shall  presently  be 
shown. 

Brard  is  also  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that 
the  paste  is  not  fine ;  for>  in  the  choicest  speci* 
mens^  it  is  of  surprising  fineness  and  delicacy. 
KoUanite  It  would  appear  that  this  beautiful  stone  is 
England,  quite  unknown  in  other  regions.  Wallerius  has 
described  it  as  a  rock,  composed  of  various  flints, 
and  £ng]and  is  the  only  country  he  mentions* ; 
for  those  of  Rennes,  in  Normandy,  are,  as  Patrin 
has  shown,  only  spotted  jaspers.  Gmelin,  in 
the  last  edition  of  Linnaeus,  has  described  pud* 
ding-stone  as  consisting  of  fragments  of  petro* 
silex  (homstein)  and  quartz,  cemented  by  jas- 
per. He  says  that  it  is  found  in  England,  and 
also  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Bohemia,  assuming 
an  exquisite  polish,  being  variegated,  but  the 
jasper  generally  of  a  brownish  red ;  and  is  used 
for  vases,  and  various  kinds  of  ornaments.  His 
description  may  apply  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  as 
containing  kernels  of  reddish  brown  jasper,  and 
that  of  Bohemia;  but  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
English  pudding«stone. 

Mr.  Kirwan,  disgusted  with  the  vulgar  name 
of  puddioguatone,  derived  from  the  resemblance 
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of  a  common  kind  to  »  plumb-puddiog,  comr 
posed  of  flour  wkh  rpkins  and  cprinths^^  «n(jl 
which  being  stiicdy  dMcriptive,  has  pas$ed  \vM 
idl  languages,  is  iadined  to  prefer  tbe  Latin 
farcilite  of  similar  import;  but  the  Greek  KoL* 
lanite  is  preferable,  the  Latin  having  pai^ad  into 
the  dramatic  farce^  which  ekes  out  the  enitep- 
tainment  like  the  old  Roman /arc/men^,  or  .pud- 
dings. He  quotes  the  miners'  journal,  published 
in  German,  for  a  mountain  of  farcilite  or  pud* 
ding-stone,  in  Siberia,  near  a  rivulet  called  TWat, 
consisting  of  rounded  fragments  of  jasper,  chal- 
cedony, camelian,  and  beryl,  in  a  quartzy  ce* 
mentf^  This  he  considers  as  primitive;  4>ut 
among  the  secondary  rocks,  quotes  the  same 
passage,  only  omitting  tlie  beryl,  which  indeed 
seems  foreign  to  such  a  substance.  £veothis 
can  scarcely  rival  the  English  pudding-stone  in 
beauty  and  variety ;  and,  if  it  consists  of  round- 
ed or  rolled  fragments,  must  be  of  quite  a  diffeA 
ent  nature,  as  shall  presently  be  explained. 

The  errors  of  foreign  writers,  concerning  this 
singular  and  beautiful  production  of  England, 

*  A  small  gnpe  origtoally  fioa  Corinth,  but  now  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Cephalonia  and  Zante>  and  which  has  been  used  for 
centuries  in  the  English  kitchen.  The  French  have  no  puddings, 
the  himdm  being  a  hog's-pudding. 

t  Geol.  Ess.  21?. 
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will  appear  the  less  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  following  description,  just  published  by  the 
learned  Dr,  Kidd,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford^  in  his  account  of  what  he 
calls  pebble-stone^. 
Kidd'B  «'  This  term  is  apphcable  to  a  numerous  class 

account.  ^         . 

of  rocks,  &c.  consisting  of  pebbles  of  various 
sizes  and  colours;  which  are  irregularly  con- 
nected together,  either  with  or  without  an  inter- 
mediate substance ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
cemented  particles  are  pebbles,  or  have  acquired 
their  rounded  form  by  attrition,  from  their  uni- 
form smoothness. 

'^  One  of  the  most  striking  varieties  of  i>ebble- 
stone  very  commonly  occurs  scattered  in  large 
masses  over  the  vale  of  Berkshire;  it  consists  of 
numerous  oval  pebbles,  of  reddish  black  flint, 
very  much  resembling  raisins  when  swelled  by 
boiling,  cemented  together  by  means  of  indu- 
-Yated  sand,  of  a  brownish  white  colour.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  mass  has  given  rise  to 
the  term  plumb-pudding-stone,  in  this  country ; 
.  and  the  resemblance  that  gave  rise  to  the  term 
is  so  remarkable,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  tha 
mind  upon  the  first  view.  The  term  has  been 
veiy  generally  adopted  by  foreign  mineralogists; 

*  Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  ISOQ.  App.  p.  81. 
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who,  however^  coimhonly  call  it  simply  pudding- 
stone,  or  English  pudding-stone  (poudiiigy  of 
Brocfaant;  poudding  Anglais,  of  Haiiy).  F<>^ 
reigners  also  seem  to  apply  the  name  to  varietiefl 
of  pebble-stone  in  general.  In  the  pebble^stone 
of  Berkshire;  the  cementing  substance^  is  often 
so  highly  indurated,  and  so  firmly  adheres  to  the 
pebbles,  that  upon  the  application  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  force,  the  fracture  of  the  stone  is  car* 
ried  on  indifferently  through  the  pebbles  as  well 
as  the  cement ;  in  some  instances  the  fracture 
takes  place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  sonie 
of  the  pebbles  half  imbedded  in  the  stone,  and 
half  projecting  from  the  broken  surface ;  which 
probably  depends  either  upon  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  hardness  of  the  pebbles,  and 
the  cement  at  those  parts;  or  upon  a  slighter 
adhesion  than  usual  between  the  two. 

^^  In  some  instances  the  cemented  particles 
are  angular  fragments  of  pebbles.  Both  varieties, 
when  the  cemett  is  sufficiently  hard  and  torn* 
pact,  are  capable  of  a  very  beautiful  polish. 

<^  With  respect  to  pebble-stones  in  general^  • 
their  appeamnce  is  as  various  as  can  possibly 
result  from  a  variety  in  the  colour,  form,  size, 
and  degree,  fend  mode  of  union,  of  their;, com- 
ponent parts.    The  hardest  I  ever  met  with,  oc* 
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curs  ill  rdl^  frugments  in  the  bed  6f  the  Eske, 
fieaj*  Rosslyn  Castle:  it  consists  of  niimeroi» 
diflerently  colcmred  particles*  some  resembling 
red  jasper,  very  compactly  aggregated  without 
My  tntermediate  sabstance." 

Thii^  last  may  either  be  a  spotted  jasper,  or  a 
jaspef  bricia. 
AodMDMiiioi  The  coarse  poddtng'^tone  accompanies  at  in« 
tervsis  the  vast  chalk  stratum  of  England,  whose 
undulating  outline,  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  may  be 
computed  to  about  600  miles.  This  coarse  pud- 
ding'^stone  consists  of  common  flint  pebbles, 
tometimes  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement, 
sometimes  by  a  ferruginous,  at  others  by  an 
arenaceous  rendered  coherent  by  oxyd  of  iron* 
The  red  gravel  which  afibrds  such  an  elegant 
contrast  with  verdure,  and  is  well  known  for  its 
binding  or  coherent  quality,  approached  nearly 
to  the  latter  kind ;  and  masses  of  such  puddiiig- 
stone  are  frequent  in  gravel-pits^  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  A  large  mass  ro^y 
be  seen  in  the  lane,  which  ascends  from  Kentish 
Town  to  Kenwood,  to  use  the  orthography  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  derived  from  its  k^,  or  wide 
prospect* 

But  the  precious  kind,  which  has  acquired 
sQoh  celebrity  all  over  Europe,  for  its  beauty. 
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rarietyi  and  pleasing  accident3>  not  obdenrable 
in  any  other  rock,  seems  confined  to  the  districi 
of  Hertfordshire  above  mentioned. 

If  the  term  pndding-stone  be  restricted  to 
what  the  Germans  would  call  an  agglomerated 
substance,  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  be 
properly  applied  in  the  present  instance ;  for  it 
18  not  only  clear,  as  Patrin  has  remarked>  that 
tiie  pebbles  never  have  been  rolled ;  but»  from  an 
accurate  and  minute  examination,  that  the  whole 
is  an  instantaneous  compoffltion,  a  kind  of  di8« 
torbed  crystallisation,  like  granular  quartz ;  or, 
as  in  the  stones  called  glanduUtes  by  Sausrare, 
as  containing  nodules  of  a  finer  or  coarser  grain> 
It  would  seem  that  an  intrusion  of  iron  and  clay» 
or  what  is  called  jaspta*,  has  imparted  this  pecu* 
liar  i^pearance,  us  iron  often  inclines  to  the 
pisiform  and  fabifbrm.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  a 
siliceous  sediment  the  iron  asserted  its  predMEii<* 
nance  and  a6inities,  to  assume  thes^  lingular  and 
beautiful  forms*.  But  geolc^ists  might  cocapose 
whole  treatises  on  this  rock  alone ;  which  may 
be  as  important  towards  a  theory  of  Uie  earthy 
as  Saossnre  found  the  noted  pndding*fitone  of  th^ 

*  On  the  inflaence  of  iron  in  such  formations,  see  Collini's  inge- 
nious little  work  on  the  Agates  of  Oberstein.  Manheim,  1776> 
12010.  p.  126>  seq. 
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Alps>  whose  vertical  position  led  to  his  theory  of 
refoulements. 

A  shell  of  the  cockle  kind,  as  already  men- 
tionedy  has  in  one  rare  and  solitary  instance  been 
observed  in  one  of  the  pebbles ;  and  in  another, 
imbedded  in  the  cement  of  the  stone;  which 
might,  in  the  language  of  Werner,  indicate  that 
it  is  a  transitive,  if  not  a  secondary  rock«  But 
this  would  not  argue  against  its  coetaneous 
formation,  any  more  than  the  shells  found  in 
jasper,  and  many  siliceous  substances. 

The  varieties  of  this  curious  rock  are  almost  in* 
finite;  and  it  is  diversified  with  almost  every  shade 
of  colour,  except  perhaps  pure  blue  and  green, 
the  former  of  which  does  not  occur  even  in  the 
finest  jaspers;  but  the  latter,  which  is  common 
in  that  substance,  may  probably  be  discovered 
when  persons  of  real  skill  observe  the  sites  of  this 
remarkable  rock*.  Agate  only  presents  single 
beautiful  pebbles,  of  a  more  fine  and  waxy  ap- 
pearance, and  often  with  more  outlines;  but 
here  numerous  pebbles  display  such  various  ac- 
cidents, that  in  a  large  polished  slab  no  two 
would  be  found  exactly  alike.    Some  have  the 


*  I  aiQ  since  informed^  from  undoubted  authority^  that  the  fgrnssk 
exists. 
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concentric  zones  of  *  agate,  while  others  are 
spotted  in  infinite  variety ;  and  others,  thotigh 
rarely,  are  unAColoured.  The  beautiful  marble 
bricia  of  Aix  seems  of  a  similar  instantaneous 
formation,  and. approaches  the  nearest  in  point 
of  variety,  but  is  far  inferior  in  tints  and  polish* 
Nor  can  a  comparison  be  instituted  with  others 
the  most  beautiful  amongst  the  rocks ;  such  as 
blue  and  green  granite,  serpentine,  miagite, 
niolite,  corsilite,  jasper,  or  even  lazulite,  which 
only  present  a  few  colours,  and  little  variety  i^t 
the  texture  ^  wbile  here  the  colours  and  variety 
are  infinite,  and  accompanied  by  the  constant 
discovery  of  minute  beauties  and  accidents. 

As  not  only  foreigners,  but  even  our  own 
writers,  seem  strangers  to  the  varieties  of  this 
stone,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify  a  few, 

1.  A  KoUanite  of  grey  pebbles  in  a  grey  ce» 
ment,  the  pebbles  being  sometimes  lighter,  somet 
times  darker  than  the  gluten,  which  is  purely 
siliceous,  and  of  a  more  shining  or  unctuous 
lustre  than  the  nodules.  This  is  the  simplest 
appearance  of  the  substance,  and  never  esteemed 
worthy  to  be  polished. 

2.  Nodules  of  a  blackish  grey,  with  some  of 
traasparent  yellow,  imbedded  in  a  fawn-colour 
cement  5  consisting  either  of  granular  quartz,  or 
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rather>  as  would  seeoiy  of  minute  sand,  penetrated 
with  siliceous  liquor  or  pure  quartss. 

d«  Little  dark  grey  nodules,  in  a  lighter  ce« 
menti  of  a  yellowish  white. 

4.  A  fawn-colour  cement,  in  some  places  in- 
dining  to  white,  in  others  tinged  with  red,  and 
studded  with  chalite  of  bluish  grey,  pale  brown, 
lead  colour,  all  inclosed  in  black  zones,  with 
one  large  nodule  of  a  fine  light  lilac  spotted  with 
white,  surrounded  by  a  broad  zone  of  yellow, 
which  is  followed  as  usual  by  an  outline  of  black. 

6.  A  slab,  polished  on  both  sides,  of  six  inches 
square,  containing  great  varieties  of  brown  and 
yellow  chalite,  often  with  zones  or  tinges  of 
lilac,  purple,  and  a  faint  olive  green.  Many 
are  spotted,  with  various  tints,  while  others  have 
numerous  zones,  like  agate.  The  whole  in  a 
cement  of  coarse  sand,  of  the  same  nature,  agglu- 
tinated by  transparent  quartz,  so  that  the  sub- 
stances appear  as  if  seen  through  glass.  A  large 
pebble,  of  three  inches  by  two,  presents  a  sin- 
gular accident;  a  large  portion  of  the  cement 
appearing  in  its  centre,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  both  were  liquid  at  the  same 
time,  or  must  have  crystallised  together.  The 
white  pebbles  have  more  the  waxy  appearance 
•'  of  chalcedony  than  of  flint. 
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6.  A  detached  large  pebble^  with  a  small  ad« 
herent  portion  of  the  real  kollanite,  or  precious 
pudding-stone*  This  beautiful  pebble^  which 
rivals  or  exceeds  the  finest  jasp-agate>  is  encir* 
ded  with  a  brown  zone^  followed  by  one  of 
crimsony  the  middle  of  a  fine  variegated  browDj 
sometimes  inclining  to  yellow,  bearing  near  the 
centre  a  spot  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
a  bright  orange  inclining  to  scarlet.  Detached 
pebbles,  agatised  with  red  and  white,  and  with 
other  beautiful  accidents,  are  sometimes  found 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  many  other  places* 
They  are  quite  different  from  rolled  pebbles,  and 
are  oflen  of  a  flattened,  sometimes  a  kidney 
form,  like  those  in  the  koUanite.  Their  exterior 
appearance  is  of  a  brownish  black,  with  little 
lineal  indentations,  as  if  encrusted.  They  are 
cilled  by  the  lapidaries  English  pebbles,  to  dis^ 
tingaish  them  from  what  they  call  Scotish  peb** 
bles,  which  are  generally  of  an  impure  agate. 

7.  Pct)bles  of  various  tints,  but  chiefly  yellow 
and  brown,  in  a  whitish  cement.  The  singu-* 
larity  of  this  specimen,  which  is  about  6  inches 
by  3,  is,  that  a  little  stream,  as  it  were,  of  a  light 
brown  cement,  and  about  an  inch  in  breadth, 
runs  down  the  ibiddle,  bending  by  the  side  of  a 
very  large  pebble.  In  this  stream  the  pebbles 
are  all  parallel  with  its  direction,  as  if  conveyed 
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by  it,  while  those  on  either  side  are  in  pi^rpen- 
dicular  or  contrary  directions. 

8.  A  specimen,  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
by  two,  containing  about  thirty  small  pebUes, 
of  the  most  beautiful  tints  of  red,  black,  lM*own, 
white,  and  cream  colour,  mottled  and  zoned  in 
every  conceivable  form,  in  a  granular  transpa- 
rent cement,  which  however  inclining  to  pale 
red,  affords  not  the  strong  contrast  which  a  fawn* 
colour  would  have  produced. 

9.  A  piece,  about  four  inches  by  three,  pre- 
senting on  a  fawn-colour  ground  only  ten  or 
twdve  pebbles,  of  the  middle  size ;  one  of  the 
purest  uniform  carnelian,  with  the  usual  black 
zone,  and  another  of  a  fine  purple  red,  or  wine 
colour;  while  the  others,  chiefly  red,  are  va« 
riously  agatised  and  mottled.  A  singular  acci- 
dent in  this  beautiful  specimen  is,  that  a  lai^ 
red  nodule  is  split  in  various  directions,  yet  the 
fragments  perfectly  preserve  their  position,  the 
chief  rents  being  accurately  filled  by  the  fawn- 
coloured  cement 

10.  A  mass,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
In  the  heart  of  a  yellowish  brown  pebble,  with 
a  broad  black  border,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  the  fair  impression  of  a 
little  chamite,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia^ 
meter. 
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In  thfs  piece  may  also  be  observed  a  very 
large  pebble,  split  in  two,  but  not  displaced,  the 
crack  being  filled  by  the  cement,  which,  is  of  a 
dull  white,  or  light  grey  colour,  A  pebble,  with 
a  portion  of  the  cement  in  the  centre,  and  every 
where  inclosed  by  the  substance  of  the  pebble. 
Another,  with  the  same  circumstances.  One' 
pebble,  with  a  cavity  containing  small  quartz 
crystals.  A  pebble,  in  the  state  of  indurated 
clay,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  being. enve- 
loped^ but  not  penetrated,  by  the  siliceous^  mat- 
ter. 

11.  Very  small  delicate  pebbles,  of  a  bluish 
grey,  in  a  straw-coloured  cement. 

12.  Cement,  half  red,  half  yellow,  with  dark 
pebbles. 

13.  Yellow  and  red  pebbles,  in  a  cement  of  a 
whitish  grey  -,  but  tinged  with  a  fine  red  on  the 
side  of  some  pebbles,  and  with  yellow  near 
others,  as  if  the  pebbles  had  yielded  a  part  of 
their  colour  when  the  cement  was  introduced. 

14.  Pebbles  of  white  quartz,  in  a  deep  red 
cement. 

15.  A  beautiful  piece,  found  in  the  ruinous 
part  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Cement  grey, 
with  delicate  tinges  of  red  and  yellow.  Of  the 
larger  pebbles,  one  is  yellow,  with  spots  of.  red ; 
others  yellow,  with  zones  of  white  chalite,  and 
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small  lines  of  purple ;  and  one  may  be  styled 
agate,  or  chalcedony,  being  white  delicately 
tinctured  with  red  and  yellow. 

16.  Fine  red  pebbles,  in  a  cement  of  a  darker 
red.  The  contrast  is  not  however  sufficiently 
strong ;  and  the  lapidaries  in  this  case  say,  that 
the  pudding  has  too  much  wine. 

17.  Dark  grey  and  black  pebbles,  in  a  cement 
of  a  delicate  dove-colour. 

18.  Brown,  yellow^  and  red  pebbleSji  in  a  ce- 
..ment  of  an  ash  grey,  which  only  admits  a  dull 

earthy  polish,  while  the  pebbles  are  of  great 
brightness. 

19.  Very  small  pebbles,  of  almost  every  co- 
lour, in  a  bright  yellow  cement  Exquisitely 
beautiful. 

20.  A  pebble,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  by 
one  and  a  half,  which  is  not  only  a  pebble  but 
a  koUanite,  as  it  contains  distinct  agatised  p^* 
bles* 

When  the  original  sites  of  this  stone  are  ex- 
amined by  persons  of  real  skill,  it  is  probable 
that  a  vast  number  of  interesting  varieties  will 
be  discovered.  Meanwhile  it  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  not  blame  some  degree  of  prolixity  concera- 

*  Those  only  are  described  which  are  in  the  author's  collectioD, 
or  which  he  has  himself  seen.  The  rare  green  probably  contains 
green  pebbles  in  a  yellow  cement. 
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mg  this  singular  substancei  which  has  nerer  been, 
carefully  examined,  and  concemiog  which  eo 
many  errors  have  been  propagated  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 


NOME  IX.    TOPAZ  ROCK. 

This  beautiful  anomaly  is  hitherto  only  known 
to  exist  in  Saxony ;  and  Mr.  Jameson's  descrip- 
tion shall  be  c#pied,  as  it  is  probably  the  most 
authentic. 

*'  1.  The  remaining  primitive  rocks  we  have 
now  to  describe,  are  less  important  than  those 
we  have  already  described,  because  they  occur 
less  abundantly,  and  not  so  widely  extended. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  topaz 
rock,  which  is  not  only  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  constituent  parts,  but  also  its  structure. 
It  is  composed  of  quartz,  topaz,  schori,  and  a 
small  portion  of  lithomarge.  The  quartz  is  fine 
granular;  the  schori  thin  prismatic;  the  topaz 
usually  coarse  and  fine- granular,  and  has  com- 
monly a  grey  colour,  which  is  to  be  attended  to 
in  its  discrimination.  These  three  fossils  are 
dii^sed  in  layers,  and  thus  form  a  slaty  struc- 
tare;  but  this  slaty  structure  occurs  only  in  the 
small ;  for  these  layers  are  collected  into  parti- 


*■ 
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cuiar  large  graniiiar  massesj^  so  that  the  topa^i 
rock  appears  large  graoular  in  the  great :  a  kind 
of  structure  which  is  termed  slaty  granular.  The 
drusy  cavities^  that  sometimes  occur  between 
these  concretions,  frequently  contain  regular 
crystallised  topaz  and  quartz;  sometimes  also 
schorl  and  lithomarge,  of  the  same' colour  as  the 
topaz. 

^'  S.  Its  stratification  is  uncommonly  distinct. 

^^  3.  Its  geognostic  position  has  not  been  hi- 
therto satisfactorily  ascertained..  It  appears  to 
lie  on  gneiss,  and  under  clay  slate. 

*'  4.  It  is  a  very  rare  rock/haiping  been  hi- 
therto found  only  in  one  place  in  Germany,  near 
the  town  of  Auerbach,  in  the  &acon  part  of 
Yoigtland,  where  it  forms  a  mountain  mass  of 
considerable  extent,  and  is  there  known  by  the 
name  of  Schneckenstein.  A  rock,  composed  of 
topaz,  beryl,  quartz,  and  lithomarge,  occurs  in 
the  mountain  of  Odontschelon,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mursinsk,  in  Siberia,  which  resem- 
bles topaz  rock,  and  is  suspected  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  Auerbach.  The  schorl-rock  of 
Cornwall  is  probably  very  intimately  connected 
with  topaz  rock."  * 

It  is  truly  surprising,  that  what  are  called  the 
geognostic  relations  of  so  remarkable  a  rock 

*  Jameson^s  Min.  lii.  141. 
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should  not  have  been  explained,  especially  as  it 
stands  in  Saxony,  the  very  focus  of  mineralogic 
knowledge*  Henkel,  as  quoted  by  Patrin,  says 
that  the  mountain  or  hill  called  Schneckenberg 
18  near  the  valley  of  Tanneberg.  The  slope*  of 
the  mountain  is  gentle;  but  from  the  summit 
rises,  like  a  tower,  the  topaz  rock,  being  about 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and  thr^e  times  as  broad. 
Bat  we  are  still  to  lesun  the  composition  of  the 
adjacent  hills  ^. 


NOME  X.    JACINT  ROCK. 

A  rock,  which  contains  jacints,  and  which  is 
itself  composed  of  large  white,  greenish,  and 
yellowish  grains,  consisting  of  quartz  and  of 
jacint,  so  that  it  may  be  called  jacint  rockf. 

*  Among  the  ejections  of  Vesuyius  there  occurs  what  may  be 
called  Chrysolite  rock,  that  gem  even  sometimes  serving  as  a  base ; 
but  these  fragments^  placed  by  Gmdin  among  the  iocki»  may  per- 
haps be  mere  vein-stones,  or  may  opcur  in  small  quantities.  Per- 
haps rocks  of  Corindon  may  be  discovered.  It  was  known  to 
Woodward  by  the  name  of  Telia  C<nivindum,  and  Nello  Cm* 

t  Sauss.  §  1903. 
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NOME  XI.    BERYL  ROCK. 

This  WM  discovered  in  France,  n^ar  Limoges, 
by  le  lievre.  It  hod  bfen  used  iu  pityiiig  th^ 
highway,  and  is  fdidom  of  a  good  coloivr>  being 
generally  of  a  greyish  white,  though  some  q^eci^^ 
mens  offer  a  tint  of  green..  It  is  however  rather 
a  vein-stone,  though  found  in  large  masses,  as  it 
runs  through  the  middle  of  a  vein  of  quartz  in  a 
granitic  region*. 


NOME  Xn.    GARNET  ROCK. 

The  red  gvntt,  of  which  this  beautiful  rock 
is  ohitfly  composed^  ccmt»ins  from  tO  to  41 
parts  of  iron,  according  to  analyses  of  Klaprpth 
and  Vauqoelin.  The  green  garnet  is  even  some- 
times fused  as  «n  ore  of  iron. 

In  his  System  of  Mineralogy,  Cronstedt  re- 
garded the  garnet  as  entitled  to  a  peculiar  place 
in  the  rank  of  earths ;  a  singularity  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  had  a  distant  view  of  the 

*  Faigaty  Geologie^  Fnb  ISOg,  vol.  ii,  part  i.  p.  SOS.  See  parti- 
cnlarly  Joonud  des  Mines^  v.  641.  The  analysis  of  VauqudiD 
foond  theaue  ingraUentsas  in  the  emerald. 
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necessity  of  introducing  the  ferruginous  or  side** 
roas  among  the  other  earths. 

This  curious  rock  seems  unknown  in  any  sys* 
tern  of  mineralogy,  except  Mr.  Kirwan's,  who 
says,  **  Garnet-rock  of  Karsten,  found  by  him 
near  Winneburg :  it  consists  of  amorphous  gar« 
net,  in  which  trap,  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  and 
a  yery  small  quantity  of  blackish  brown  mica  are 
found/** 

Bat  the  garnet  rock,  recently  discoyered  ia 
Scotland,  seems  to  ccmsist  of  that  matter  minute^ 
ly  interspersed  among  siderite  and  felspar,  with 
larger  or  smaller  globules,  or  imperfect  crystal^ 
of  garnet  In  some  parts  it  seems  to  approach 
to  slaty  siderite,  penetrated  with  garnet ;  as  it  is 
conunon  for  that  schistus  to  contain  garnets. 

The  surface  is  brown  from  the  decomposition 
of  iron ;  and  the  garnets  are  of  a  coarse  texture, 
and  irregular  form. 

STRUCTURB  h 

Amorphous  garnet  rock,  containing  trap,  quartz, 
calcareous  spar,  and  mica,  from  Winnebui^g. 

•  Min.  i.  368.  The  Scotuh  may  be  the  rock  with  grains  of  garnet 
fimn  Sweden,  Norway;  &c.  Linn.  I  Gmelin^  SS3.  The  Stumm 
M^Utre  GranoHcHm,  colon  rubenif,  of  Wallerius,  fiom  NoiberlM  ia, 
Sweden* 
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STRUCTURB   If, 


Garnet  rock,  interspersed  with  siderite,  felspar^ 
and  spangles  of  brown  mica,  from  Portsoy  in 
Scotland. 

It  seems  essential  to  this  rock  that  the  garnet 
matter  should  be  dispersed  throughout ;  otherwise 
gigantic  and  common  garnets  are  sometimes  so 
closely  mingled  in  mica  slate,  that  the  rock  might 
fall  under  this  denomination. 

The  garnet  trap  of  Saussure,  §2258,  of  abrownish 
green  colour,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  particles 
of  steatite,  fibrous  hornblende,  and  mica,  including 
many  little  garnets  of  a  dull  red  i 


NOME  XIII,    SHOftL  ROCK- 

This  rock  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  common 
black  shorl^9  the  black  tourmaline  of  Haiiy, 
whicK,  according  to  Klaproth,  contains  22  parts 
of  iron.  It  is  common  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  primitive  rocks ;  but  is  sometimes  found  to 
form  a  rock  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  quartz.     It 

*  The  word  is  original,  and  hot  derived  from  the  tovn  of  Shorku, 
as  appears  from  the  term  Shkl,  used  by  the  Comiah  miners  ia  the 
same  sense. 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  the  shorl  en  masse 
of  Saussure,  and  other  French  mineralogists, 
which  is  siderite. 

Shorl  rock  is  not  uncommon  in  Cornwall ;  the 
substance  being  generally,  if  not  always,  in  small 
crystals,  sometimes  disposed  in  transverse  radia- 
tions. 

5TRUCTURB  I.      ENTIRE.  • 

Shorl  rock  in  small  crystals  from  Cornwall. 
In  very  small  crystals,  elegantly  fesciated  in  va- 
rious directions,  frojn  the  same  county. 

STRUCrURB  IT.      MINGLED. 

Shorl  rock  mingled  with  quartz,  from  Cornwall. 

Dr.  Kidd  informs  us  that  Roche  Castle,  near 
Bodmin,  Cornwall,  stands  on  a  rock  of  this  de- 
scription*. 


NOME  XIV.    ACTINOTE  ROCK. 

Saussure  describes,  §  2281,  entire  rocks  com- 
posed of  grey  delphinite ;  a  kind  of  glassy  acti* 
note. 

•  Outlines,  i.  235. 
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NOME  XV.    MARBLE  OF  MAJORCA. 

This  rock  is  of  a  singular  and  anomalous 
structure,  as  the  shape  of  the  spots,  or  concre- 
tions, resembles  that  of  almonds.  Jt  is  black 
ahd  white,  add  takes  a  very  fine  polish.  The 
natives  call  it  amandrado\  It  is  found  near 
Alaro,  in  the  island  of  Majorca. 


NOME  XVI.    MARBLE  OF  CAMPAN. 

This  marble,  so  well  known  in  France,  is 
found  in  the  Pyrenees,  not  far  from  Bagneres. 
It  is  either  red  or  green ;  and  both  colours  even 
occur  in  a  small  specimen  -,  but  it  is  greatly  con- 
taminated with  argil,  as  before  mentioned.  It  is 
ranked  among  the  anomalous  rocks,  because  it 
often  presents  a  singular  structure,  which  may  be 
called  guttular,  being  disposed  in  oblong  drops 
like  icicles.  These  uncommon  forms  sometimes 
become  important  in  a  geological  point  of 
view*  Ramond  observed  another  marble  in  that 
vicinity,  analogous  to  that  of  Campan,  **  that 
is  to  say,  with  a  white  base,  veined  with  red  and 

^  Laboide*8  Spain^  uL  44S. 
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green  by  steatitic  clays ;  it  contains  a  number  of 
conical  nodales,  in  which  the  different  substances 
which  compose  it  are  rolled  in  a  spiral  form, 
and  represent  9o  many  little  distinct  whirlpoolsi 
as  independent  of  one  another,  as  difiSerent  from 
the  flexions  of  the  layers  which  contain  them/'* 

HYFONOICB  I. 

Red  gattular  marble  of  Campan*  A 

BTPOMOMB  n. 

Green. 


NOME  Xvn.    PHOSPHORITE. 

This  rock  is  reported  by  some  to  form  hills, 
and  by  others  only  thick  strata,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  It  is  said  somewhat 
to  resemble  cnnred  laminar  barytes ;  and  is  of  a 
y^ellowish  white  colonr,  often  spotted  with  yel- 
lowish grey.  It  is  a  combination  of  lime,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  the  latter  amounting  to  34.  It 
is  rather  soft,  and  brittle,  and  translucent  on  the 
edges. 

Brochant  says  that  its  site  is  at  Logrosannear 

*•  Ramond,  Voy.  ao  M(mt  ¥ada,  p.  99. 
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Truxillo,  in  beds  mingled  with  quartz,  and  in 
such  abundance  as  to  form  a  hill.  It  was  known 
for  a  long  time  to  the  inhabitants  by  its  property 
of  yielding  a  phosphoric  light.  In  1788,  Proust 
first  indicated  its  natiire,  in  the  Journal  de  Phy* 
signed. 


NOME  XVIII,    GLOBULAR  ROCK. 

This  anomaly  was  discovered  by  Saussure,  in 
a  hill  not  far  from  Hyeres,  in  the  South  of 
France.  As  his  important  work  has  never  been 
translated,  an  extract  may  be  satisfactory. 

"  On  my  ascent  I  observed,  in  the  calcareous 
rock  of  the  mountain,  a  hemisphere  of  15  or  18 
inches  diameter,  entirely  composed  of  calcareous 
spar,  disposed  in  concentric  layers,  and  each  of 
these  layers  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  needles, 
converging  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass.  I 
at  first  thought  it  was  accidental ;  but,  as  I  pro* 
ceeded,  I  saw  with  much  surprise  that  the  whole 
mountain,  to  its  very  summit,  is  composed  of 
balls  of  spar,  whose  structure  is  nearly  the  same. 
Their  bulk  varies :  the  largest  being  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter;  the  smallest,  two  or  three 

^Min.  i.  585. 
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inches :  some  are  seen  also  of  an  elongated  form ; 
but  the  layers  are  always, concentric,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  cpnyerging  to  the  centre,  or  to- 
wards the  axis  of  the  mass.  Sometimes  these 
layers,  although  concentric,  are  undulating  or 
festooned.  These  balls,  both  the  large  and 
small,  often  intermix  and  arrange  themselves  in 
strange  forms  i  and  nevertheless  the  whole  is 
disposed  in  beds  pretty  regular,  a  little  inclined, 
rising,  to  the  north  or  north-east. 

*'  The  spar  which  forms  these  balls>  is  of 
honey-yellow,  or  translucid  yellowish  white; 
and  the  grain  is  very  brilliant.  The  interstices 
of  the  balls  are  filled  with  a  less  dense  matter, 
often  cellular  and  of  a  coarser  tissue,  but  the 
nature  of  which  is  essenCially  the  same. 

**  One  cannot  but  observe  in  these  forms  the 
work  of  crystallisation ;  stalactites  and  geods  are 
seen  to  present  similar  structures;  but  an  entire 
mountain,  composed  of  an  assemblage  of <  these 
crystallisations,  is  a  most  extraordinary  pheno*- 


naenon.*** 


Sauw.  §  1478. 
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NOME  XDC    BARYTIC  ROCK. 

Mn  Kirwan  informs  us^  that  Hoepiher  disco* 
vered  a  whole  mountain  in  Swisserland>  composed 
of  quartz,  barytes^  and  mica  partly  compounded 
with  shorL  Mn  Kirwan  calls  this  kind  of  ha* 
rytes,  haroseletdte ;  because  it  resembles  selenite, 
or  gypsum  crystallised  in  plates.  It  is  the  plane, 
laminar,  heavy  spar  of  Werner,  in  which  the 
most  common  colours  are  White  and  red.  In 
the  curious  rock  here  mentionedi  the  barytes 
was  of  a  flesh  red  colour ;  but  it  must  not.  be 
forgotten  that  HoepfnerV  observations  and  ana^ 
lyses  are  not  of  the  firft  authority ;  and  his  ba- 
rytes may  be  found  to  be  a  felspar. 

In  the  mineralogy  of  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  there  is  the  following  account  of  a  singular 
rock  near  Ambierle,  a  village  near  three  leagues 
N.  W.  ofRoanne*.      • 

*^  There  is  there  seen  a  rock,  situated  between 
two  little  valleys,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill. 
This  rock,  which  separates  these  two  valleys,  is 
a  disordered  mass,  composed  of  fluor  and  barytes, 
sometimes  mixed,  sometimes  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct parts,  but  always  in  intimate  contact,  and 

*  Joaraal  des  Mines>  It.  127,  by  Passinges. 
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traveraed  by  some  veins  of  quartz.  The  fluor  iik 
of  varions  colours :  green>  violet,  and  reddish ; 
jrielding  much  phosphorescence  when  thrown  on 
hot  iron,  as  well  as  a  spathose  acid  g&%  very  acrid 
and  corrosive,,  when  it  is  heated  with  vitriolic 
acid.  The  barytes  is  white,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  red,  very  pure,  and  disposed  in  large  plates.  • 
It  is  sometimes  crossed  with  veins  of  a  beautiful 
pitch-stone,  of  a  deep  yellow,  a  little  transpa- 
rent, but  sometimes  opake,  and  resembling  yel* 
low  resin. 

'*  The  texture  of  this  pitch-stone  is  rather 
loose,  and  it  seldom  strikes  fire  with  steel ;  but 
in  its  fracture  it  shows  the  conchoidal  form,  as 
well  as  the  convolved  streaks  of  silex ;  while 
some,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  leave  a  lilac 
coloured  earth,  which  cleaves  to  the  tongue.  It 
appears  that  it  is  coloured  by  iron,  for  there  ap* 
pear,  in  some  parts  of  this  stone,  grains  of  that 
metal,  which  have  given  more  intensity  to  the 
colour  of  the  pitch*stane  in  the  adjacent  parts. 

^'  On  examining  some  of  the  fluors,  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  have  been  successively  de* 
posited  new  layers  of  the  same  fluor,  and  of 
qpartz  of  different  colours,  till  the  cavity,  in 
which  the  first  crystals  were  formed,  was  filled 
up.  This  frequent  mixture  of  different  sub- ' 
stances  forms  veins  in  zigzag;  because  they  fol- 
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lowed  in  their. deposition  the  unequal  angles  oi 
.  the  cubes,  which  served  them  as  a  base.  Some 
of  these  fluors  have  shown  indications  of  the  oxyd 
of  cobalt,  others  of  manganese  in  stalagmites. 
Only  one  piece  of  fluor  has  been  found  traversed 
by  the  same  pitch-stone :  there  are  also  found, 
but  rarely,  small  cavities  which  contain  little 
crystals  of  fluor,  bary tes,  and  quartz. 

"  It  miy  be  judged  by  the  quantity  of  frag- 
ments scattered  around  this  rock,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding vineyards,  that  it  has  been,  of  a  far 
greater  height^  and  that  it  has' been  injured  and 
shattered  from  many  causes,  but  especially  the 
cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  vineyards ;  there 
are  even  large  open  slits,  which  show  that  it  has 
been  shaken.  It  has  even  been  attempted  to 
make  mill-stones  with  the  barytes,  of  which 
there  are  large  masses,  but  the  attempt  did  not 
succeed.  All  these  fragments  displky  much 
more  quartz,  mingled  with  the  fluor  and  barytes, 
than  the  rock  itself;  whiph,  nevertheless,  may 
be  said  to  form  a  kind  of  pudding-stone,  as  pre- 
senting adherent  mixtures  of  various  kiods. 

<'  The  environs  of  this  remarkable  hill  show, 
in  the  hollow  roads,  veins  of  barytes  amidst  fluor. 
The  rocks  of  the  adjacent  mountain  are  of  pri- 
mitive grey  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica.    It  is  rather  soft,  but  is  used  for  the 
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supports  and  traverses  of  doors  and  windows^  re-^ 
sisting  the  air  a  considerable  time.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  mines  may  be  discovered  in  this 
district,  though  nothing  in  that  way  has  been 
attempted.  Some  cubic  pyrites,  yellow  or  black 
on  the  surface,  give  no  strong  hope  in  that 
respect.**   . 

Some  important  rocks  must  now  be  consider- 
ed, which  are  not  only  anomalous  in  their  struc- 
ture, as  the  preceding;  but  of  which  the  whole 
mass  forms  a  deviation  from  the  usual  order  of 
nature.  Such  are,  as  above  mentioned,  the  Sa- 
line, Bituminous,  Sulphuric,  and  Iron  Rocks. 


NOME  XX.    SAUNE  ROCKS. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  exist  in  Spain 
and  Africa.  The  latter  salme  hill  can  only  be 
said  to  have  been  observed ;  but  those  of  Spain 
have  been  described  by  Bowles,  in  his  natural 
history  of  that  country*.  The  first  is  in  Spanish 
Navarre,  between  Capafoso  and  the  river  Ebro, 
in  a  chain  of  hills  which  extend  from  east  to 
west. 

*  See  the  French  translation,  by  Viscount  Flavigny,  Paris  177^, 

sw.  p.  376, 406. 
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Of  NayaiT«.  ^'  These  hills/'  says  he,  '*  are  composed  of 
limestone  mingled  with  gypsum ;  the  chain  ex« 
tending  more  than  two  leagues.  In  the  most 
deyated  part  is  situated  the  village  of  Valtierra, 
on  a  slope  towards  the  middle  of  which  is  found 
a  mine  of  rock-salt.  It  may  be  about  400  paces 
long,  and  80  wide.  The  salt  is  contained  in  a 
space  of  about  five  feet  elevation. 

^*  I  examined,'^  he  adds,  *^  with  attention  those 
beds  of  salt ;  I  compared  them  with  the  layers  of 
earth  and  gypsum  in  which  it  is  ipibedded ;  I 
found  the  outside  layer  to  be  composed  of  gyp- 
sum; and  immiediately  afterwards  I  met  with 
two  inches  of  white  salt,  succeeded  by  two  inches 
of  stony  salt  and  a  layer  of  earth.  I  found  others 
alternately  composed  of  earth  and  salt,  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  mine^  which  is  of  gypsum, 
undulated  like  the  other  layers.  The  layers  of 
saline  rock  are  of  a  dusky  blue,  those  of  salt  are 
white. 

^'  This  mine,*'  adds  Bowles,  *'  is  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sea;  for  you  ascend 
continually  all  the  way  from  Bayonne." 

The  second  hill  is  far  more  memorable,  and  is 
even  very  extraordinary :  it  is  that  of  Cardona, 
in  Catalonia,  1 6  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  Barce- 
lona, and  a  few  leagues  from  the  Pyrenees. 
Of  Ourdona.       **  The  village  of  Cardona,"  says  he,  "  is  situ- 
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«led  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of  salt^  which  from  the 
side  of  the  riyer  Cardonere,  seems  nearly  moral; 
This  rock  is  a  block  of  massive  salt^  which  rises 
from  the  earth  about  4  or  ^00  feet,  without  cre> 
yicess  chasms^  or  layers:  no  gypsum  is  found 
near  it  This  block  is  about  a  league  in  cir- 
pam£nence;  and  its  elevation  is  equal  with  that 
of  the  surrounding. mountains;  as  its  depth  is 
not  knowUs  it  is  impoasible  to  say  on  what  it 

|iQBt9. 

<*  In  general,  the  salt  from  the  top  to  the  bot» 
%Qoi  is  white»  though  sooie  parts  are  rod;  somf 
ia  filso  found  of  a  fine  blue. 

«^  Thi«  prodigious  mountain  of  salt,  destitute 
of  all  other  matter»  U  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Europe*  I  do  not  know/'  adds  Bowles,  <<  if  it 
woold  be  correct  to  affirm  that  it  was  formed  by 
Wi  evaporatioki  of  the  sea ;  such  a  sdution  might 
not  satisfy  every  one," 

The  salt  mines  of  England  are  well  known, 
but  are  not  elevated  above  the  ground.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  grand  and  cele«- 
)>rated  mine  of  Wielicaka>  in  that  part  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland  called  Galitz,  once 
0«de4  to  Austria.  Smaller  mines  of  salt  are  also 
fonnd  at  Tborda/Dees^  and  Eperies,  all  in  Hun^ 

Bot  the  most  remarkable  mines  of  salt,  after 
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Of  Peru. 


Kirvan's 
account 


those  in  Spain  and  Africa,  are  in  Peru;  and  are 
thus  described  by  UJloa,  who  says  they  are 
situated  at  the  surprising  height  of  10  or  12,000 
feet,  on  the  grand  chain  of  the  Andes. 

"  The  highest  part  of  Peru,"  says  Ulloa, 
"  which  seems  to  be  a  depot  of  minerals,  has 
also  mines  of  salt.  It  is  found  in  hard  blocks, 
and  continuous  like  the  rock.  The  exterior  form 
of  this  salt  strikes  at  first  sight ;  for  it  resembles 
a  stone  of  a  dull  violet  colour,  strewed  with  rays 
of  jasper. 

*'  These  mines  of  salt  are  found  nearly  all  over 
the  country ;  and  what  is  most  worthy  of  re- 
mark^  is  its  extreme  hardness,  its  colour,  and 
that  it  should  be  in  those  mountains  equally  as 
high  as  those  which  yield  silver  or  mercury, 
which  is  certainly  extraordinary."* 

Mr.  Kirwan  has  treated  this  subject  with  his 
usual  mineralogic  erudition. 

**  Many  mountains,  entirely  consisting  of  salt, 
have  been  discovered.  The  salt  moutitain  of 
Cardona,  in  Valentia,  is  from  4  to  500  feet  high, 
and  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Bowles, 
406«  Fortis  mentions  several  in  Calabria)  Attend- 
ed  with  some  of  gypsum.  Several  in  the  States 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  mentioned  by  Shaw,  p« 


*  Mem.  i.  359, 
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SS9;  and  another  in  the  province  of  Astrachan, 
3  fiofil  Min.  8vo.  p.  371 :  the  salt  in  tbis^  how- 
ever^  contains  a  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  accurately  de- 
termined. The  salt  of  the  mountain  Jibbel 
Hadiffa  is  of  a  purplish  colour^  and  bitter ;  but 
whether  the  bitterness  proceeds  from  glauber,  or 
muriated  lime»  or  magnesia,  or  some  two  of  . 
them,  is  not  known ;  but  that  it  proceeds  from 
one  or  other  of  them  is  certain,  as  this  bitterness 
is  easily  mashed  out.  In  the  province  of  Yak- 
outz,  in  Siberia,  near  the  river  Kaptindei,*-therie 
is  a  mountain  of  salt  180  feet  high,  and  120  in 
length ;  but  at  two-thirds  of  its  height  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  stratum  of  red  clay,  which  reaches 
to  its  summit.  1  Gmelin  Voy.  342,  cited  by 
Macquart,  82. 

'^  Patrin  suspects  that  many  granitic  moun- 
tains contain  salt ;  which,  he  thinks,  has  been 
the  cause  of  destruction  of  many  of  them,  and 
at  this  day  promotes  the  decomposition  of  many 
that  still  exist ;  hence  he  derives  the  saliniferous, 
sandy  plains  of  Siberia,  4  Nev.  Nord.  Betr,  167» 
174 :  but  it  more  commonly,  at  least,  proceeds 
from  salt  springs  beneath  the  sand.  See  1  Her- 
man Uber  die  Uralisch  Erze  Gebirge,  36."* 

*  Kirwan  Gcol.  Ess.  373.  For  the  Salt  Mountains  of  Persia,  see 
Olearius. 

VOL.  ir.  L    ' 
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It  must  not  be  fbrgqtten  tkat  a  ttoiuateiii  of 
sah  ha9  recently  been  discaveied  on  the  westera 
side  of  t)^  nrer  Missouri,  in  North  Americiu 

In  the  salt  mines  of  England,  Pictet  obflerved 
a  singular  structure,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  basaltic  cohunus.  la  those  of  Boland,  a  simi« 
hur  polygonal  structure  has  also  beea  obsenred, 
but  was  supposed  to  arise  from  large  globules 
compressed  o|i  all  sides  by  others.  Further  con- 
siderations on  rock-'Salt  may  be  found  ia  many 
mineralogical  trei^tises;  and  are  scarcely  reqmi^ 
site  in  a  work  of  this  nature*. 

HTBONOMX  I. 

Entire  salbe  rockj,  blue,  red,  white. 
Micranome  1.     Mixed  with  gypsum. 

*  The  numerous  and  prodigiotis  rocks  of  ice  in  the  polar  regkwy 
augllt  iJjM  an  uit«c«i|Mig  <hicrip^on;  but  i^e  &rei0i  t^  tkif 
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Tbexbief  bitumiiioiid  substances  ard  naphths^ 
at  |»iire  rotk  oil,  as  fltiid  aiid  transpslrent  a6 
water ;  petrol,  which  is  less  fluid  and  pure,  when 
it  IS  yet  more  impare  it  feieccmies  miiierat  tar. 
Of  mmefal  pitch  there  are  ttitee  diversitiM: 
Mahha,  of  a  hrownish  odour  and  earthy  con» 
flteuciion;  Asphah^  pure  and  black;  and  the 
elastic,  or  luinera}  Caoutchou. 

All  the  bitameni^  belong  more  stric^j  to  the 
province  of  chemists,  who  now  arrange  them 
after  the  ?egetaJMe  tobstances,  from  whicli,  Kke   . 
c6al,  they  at!  seem  to  be  derived. 

They  are  i*est  commonly  found  in  the  praxis  Gtsgarn. 
oaify  off  that  mineral,  and  in  its  most  uemal  at** 
teodani  rocks,  Bmestone  and  sandstone.  In 
Siberia,  bitumen  has  even  been  obderv^  in  balls 
of  ehsdoedony.  It  sometimes  alser  appears  ta 
veifts,  that  traverse  that  argillaoeous  glafenite 
called  grauwaok;  and  in  veins  of  caleiareous 
spar  in  basahon,  or  the  trtositive  granstein  6f 
A^enler*  The  asphdt  ocemn»  m  mineral  teins^ 
Kke  ffae  caoutchou.  The  chief  bitumiiious  rocks^ 
however,  are  limestone  and  sandstone}  the  for* 

1.2 
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mer  being  generally  blacky    as  at  Sefeld,  in 
Tyrol. 

The  grandest  appearance  of  that  nature  is  at 
Baku,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea; 
whence  it  is  supposed  that  this  substance  was 
brought  to  Constantinople^  where  it  formed  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  noted  composition  called 
the  Grecian  fire;  which,  burning  with  increased 
intensity  under  water,  became  a  most  formida- 
ble instrument  against  an  inimical  fleet.  From 
the  description  given  by  Hanway»  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  rock  is  limestone.  His  account  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  deserves  to  be  here 
repeated. 
Nmthaof  *^  The  earth  round  this  place,  for  above  two 
miles,  has  this  surprising  property,  that,  by 
taking  up  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface, 
and  applying  a  live  coal,  the  part  which  is  so 
uncovered  immediately  takes  fire,  almost  before 
the  coal  touches  the  earth :  the  flame  makes  the 
soil  hot,  but  does  not  consume  it,  nor  affect 
what  is  near  it  with  any  degree  of  heat.  Any 
quantity  of  this  earth  carried  to  another  place^ 
does  not  produce  this  effect.  Not  long  since, 
eight  horses  were  consumed  by  this  fire,  being 
.  under  a  roof  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
turned  up,  and  by  some  accident  took  flame. 
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"  If  a  cane  or  tube,  even  of  paper,  be  set 
about  two  inches  in  the  ground,  coniSned  and 
close  with  the  earth  below,  and  the  top  of  it 
touched  with  a  live  coal,  and  blown  upon,  im- 
mediately a  flame  issues,  without  hurting  either 
the  cane  or  paper,  provided  the  edges  be  covered 
ivith  clay;  and  this  method  they  use  for  light  in 
their  houses,  which  have  only  the  earth  for  the 
floor :  three  or  four  of  these  lighted  canes  will 
boil  water  in  a  pot,  and  thus  they  dress  their 
victuals.  The  flame  may  be  extinguished  in  the 
same,  manner  as  that  of  spirits  of  wine.  The 
ground  is  dry  and  stony;  and  the  more  stony 
any  particular  part  is,  the  stronger  and  clearer 
is  the  flame;  it  smells  sulphureous,  like  naptha, 
but  not  very  offensive. 

"  Lime  is  burnt  to  great  perfection  by  means 
of  this  phenomenon ;  the  flame  communicating 
itself  to  any  distance,  where  the  earth  is  unco- 
vered to  receive  it.  The  stones  must  be  laid  on 
one  another,  and  in  three  days  the  lime  is  com- 
pleted. Near  this  place  brimstone  is  dug,  and 
naptha  springs  are  found. 

«*  The  chief  place  for  the  black  or  dark  grey 
naptha,  is  the  small  island  Wetoy,  now  uninha- 
bited, except  at  such  times  as  they  take  naptha 
from  thence.  The  Persians  load  it  in  bulk  in 
their  wretched  vessels,  so  that  sometimes  the  sea 


is  covered  with  it  fiur  lei^gu?s  togeUi^r^  When 
the  weather  is  thick  and  hwy^  the  (prtngf  boil 
up  this  highar ;  apd  the  piiptha-fiften  tltikee  fire 
OP  the  surface  of  the  edrth»  and  runs  in  a  flame 
into  the  s^  in  gr^l;  qqaotitie^^  to  a  diatance 
almost  incjredible.  In  cl^r  weather  the  springs 
do  not  bo^l  up  abore  two  or  three  feet  $  in  boil- 
ing oi^r^  this  oily  substance  makes  so  strong  a 
constisteppy*  as  by  degrees  almost  to  clo^e  the 
nioi^th  of  th«  spring  i  sometimes  it  is  quite  doaed, 
and  fprpoiS  hiUooks  that  look  aa  bkck  as  pitch ; 
buf  the  spring  which  is  resisted  in  one  plao^ 
bre9|cs  out  in  auoth^r^  Some  of  the  aprings, 
whic^  have  not  bew  long  opened^  form  a  month 
of  8  or  10  ftet  diameter. 

^^  The  people  carry  the  naptha,  by  troDghs# 
iAtopit^prreaenE9Ws  drawing  it  off  frooa  one  to 
ancAher>  leaving  iu  tihe  first  reservoir  the  water^ 
or  th^  he%yi«r  part  witti  which  it  is  mixed  when 
it  i9su«s  from  th^  spiriBg«  It  19  unpl^a^ant  to  the 
$me11,  aQ4  used  mostly  aoiougst  the  poorer  soirt 
of  the  Persianp^  and  ^her  neighbouring  pisople^ 
as  we  use  oil  in  lamps^  or  to  boil  their  victuak; 
but  it  coipmuni<;a]bes  a  disagreeable  taste.  They 
$nd  it  bum  be$t  wH^  a  wnaH  mixture  of  a$hee: 
asr  they  $.nd  it  io^  great  abundance,  every  ^ily 
is  w^U,  supplied.  Tlf^j  keep  it  at  a  mnfJl  di«» 
tm(f^  fy<m  ^ir  boumst  ia  «airth€n  vesads^  undisr 
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grtund,  to  prevent  any  acciideiit  by  fire^  of  wfaioh 
it  is  extremely  susceptible. 

^  Thfere  is  also  a  white  nafitha  on  tfaie  penin- 
sula t^Apcheron^  of  a  much  thinner  consistency  ( 
but  tbii  is  found  only  in  small  quantities.  Th^ 
BaasiaM  drink  it  both  ak  a  cordial  aiid  a  nfedi^^ 
dine^  but  it  does  not  intoxicate :  if  taken  inter*' 
Bidly*  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  stone,  as  also 
for  disdrdars  of  the  breast,  and  in  venereal  cases, 
and  sore  heads ;  to  both  the  last  the  Persians  are 
veiy  ^jeet«  Externally  applied,  it  is  of  great 
use  in  scorbutic  pains,  gout^i  cratAps,  &c«  3  bat 
it  «Mi8t  be  pat  to  the  part  afifeoted  only ;  it  pene- 
trates iastMitaneOusIy  into  the  bloody  and  is  apt 
£»r  a  short  time  to  cfeMe  great  paiil^  Jt  kai 
also  the  property  of  spirits  of  win#,  to  take  <mt 
greasy  spots  in  ailksiNr  woollens;  butthereto^y 
is  worse  than  the  diiease,  for  it  leaves  ah  tibdun* 
naUe  odour.  They  toy  it  is  carried  into  India 
a«  a  great  rilrity;  and»  being  prepared  as  a 
japan,  is  the  most  beautifal  and  lasting,  of  any 
that  has  yet  been  found.  Not  far  from  hence 
are  also  springs  of  hot  water,  which  boil  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  naptha,  and  very 
thick,  beiiig  impregaat^  With  a  Mne  cUy; 
but  it  soon  clarifies.  Bathing  in  this  warm 
water  is  found  ta  sftrengtben:  and  procure  a  good 
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appetite,  especially  if  a  small  quantity  is  also 
drank."* 

The  justly  celebrated  Kempfer  had  visited 
these  remarkable  springs  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  Gmelin^  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  177d>  has  added  little  to  the  account 
of  Hanway,  except  that  the  soil  is  a  coarse  mar), 
mixed  with  sand,  and  effervescing  with  acids. 
There  are  many  other  wells  in  an  adjoining  pe* 
ninsula ;  and  the  revenue  arising  from  this  un- 
common product,  to  the  khan  of  Baku,  was 
computed  at  forty  thousand  rubles. 

Werner  rather  doubts  the  existence  of  pure 
and  limpid  rock  oil,  and  unites  naptha  with 
petrol:  the  purer  kind  indeed  seems  to  occur 
only  in  small  quantities.  The  mineral  tar  of 
Colebrook  Dale  is  obtained  from  a  sandstone: 
and  Williams  has  observed  many  Mtiiminous 
rocks  in  Scotland.  Bituminous  shale  and  marl 
are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  whole  subject  re- 
quires and  deserves  further  illustration.    * 

HYPONOMB  f. 

jLimestone  with  naptha,  or  with  petrol. 
*  Hanway's  Txarck,  i.  S63, 
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HYFONOME  II. 

Sandstone  with  mineral  tar. 

HTPONOMB  III. 

.    Mumia  or  asphalt,  in  the  rock,  from  Persia. 
JUkromme  1.    Bituminous  shale. 
Jllicranome  2.    Marl. 
jMzcronome  3.    Limestone  with  caoutchou. 

NOME  XXn.    SULPHURIC  ROCKS. 

The  pyritic  rpcks,  as  has  been  already  ex* 
plained,  are  generally  arranged  in  the  respective 
mtxles  of  the  substances  in  which  they  are  found ; 
pyrites  being,  Uke  mica,  of  almost  universsd 
occurrence,  and  nowise  considered  as  altering 
even  the  structure  of  the  stone. 

Werner  has  considered  sulphur  as  natural, 
and  volcanic ;  the  latter  being  found  in  lava,  or 
near  volcanoes.  That  found  in  the  other  rocks, 
is  here  chiefly  to  be  considered :  and  Mr.  Jaroe* 
5on  has  well  illustrated  this  subject. 
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^^  Natural  sulphur  commonly  occurs  in  masses, 
in  gypsuni^  limestone^  and  marl.  Near  Artern, 
it  occurs  along  with  honey-stone  and  bituminous 
wood. 

^^  It  is  sometimes  found  in  veins  that  traverse 
primitive  rocks ;  in  veins  of  copper  pyrites,  that 
traverse  granite  at  Schwartzwald  in  Swafaiaj  in 
Siberia,  in  the  gold  mines  of  Catherinebnrgt 
and  in  leadglance  veins  in  the  Altaian  moun- 
tains. 

"  It  occurs  also  in  nests  in  limestone,  in  Ire- 
land ;  in  sandstone,  at  Budoshegy,  in  Transyl- 
vania; along  with  red  manganese-ore,  at  Kap* 
nik ;  and  with  red  orpiment,  at  Felsobanya. 

"  Very  lately,  the  celebrated  and  enterprising 
Prussian  traveller.  Von  Humboldt,  communi- 
cated to  the  National  Institute  of  France,  a  note, 
in  which  he  Bfientions  his  having  discovered^  in 
the  province  of  Quito,  between  Alausi  and  Tic« 
san,  a  bed  composed  of  sulphur  and  quartz^  in  a 
mountain  of  mica  ^te$  and  ako  great  quaattties 
of  sulphur  in  prisiitiye  porphyry/'* 

BYPOWOU  u 

Porphyry  with  solphnr. 

*  **  Anckftles  it  Museom  National^  cahier  17**'  Jameson  Min* 
ii.  40. 
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HYPONOMB  II, 

Mica  slate  with  the  same. 

HYPONOMB  in. 

limestone  with  sulphur. 
'I  . 

HYPONOMB  IV. 

Sandstone. 


NOME  XXIII.    IRON  HILLS. 

In  hi$  cnrtous  work  of  physical  geography^ 

Sargmau  informs  us  that  there  is  a  mountain 

near  Tomea»  in  Bothnia,  entirely  consisting  of 

uron-ore.     In  Xiileo  Lapland,  the  mountain  of 

GeUivar  is  one  entire  mass  of  rich  iron-ore,  of  a 

blackidi  Uue  colour,  extending  like  an  irregular 

▼caa  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  of  a  thicknegs 

from  3  to  400  fathoms.     He  also  infomis  ns  that 

the  two  mountains  of  Kemnawara  and  of  Loift> 

90wara»  in  Pitea  Lapland,  only  separated  by  k 

euM  Yalley,  are  entirely  composed  of  iron*ore. 

Tbb  iron,  as  he  describes,  is  called  virgin  w 

native  iron;  to  distinguish  it  from  what  were 
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called  mineralisefl,  as  being  mixed  with  sul- 
phur*. 

This  father  of  modern  mineralogy  has  more 
minutely  described  the  hill  of  Taberg,  in  Smo- 
land,  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden;  which 
ha$  been  mentioned  by  Bom,  as  being  400  feet 
in  height,  and  about  a  leagye  in  circuit,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  plain  ;  and  solely  consisting  of 
granular  black  iron,  cemented  by  quartz  into  a 
solid  mass,  extremely  compact  and  bard.  Berg* 
man's  description  follows. 
Ber^an's  ^'  Amoug  the  most  singular  mines  of  iron, 
'rabei^r  may  be  reckoned  that  of  Taberg,  in  Smoland: 
it  extends  from  the  N.  N.  W.  to  the  S.  S.  E.  rising 
gently  on  the  northern  side  to  a  considerable 
height  s  then  sinks  a  little,  and  again  rises,  form- 
ing at  last  a  very  high  crest,  and  terminating  in 
ad  abrupt  cliff  towards  the  river  Mansarpa, 
'  above  which  its  summit  is  elevated  420  feet  to 
the  S.  £.  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a 
corresponding  height ;  to  the  £.  and  S.  W.  there 
is  a  succession  of  heights,  equally  separated 
from  the  mountain  of  Taberg  by  a  river  which 
runs  through  a  valley  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
Beyond  the  lake  Wetter,  in  the  environs  of  Jon- 
koping  and  of  Taberg,  as  far  as  the  district  of 

*  Journal  des  Mines^  No.  169  p.  58j|  23. 
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Oesbo^  the  soil  is  a  movable  sand.    Near  the 
cliff  are  large  collections  of  ferruginous  ore^ 
without  any  intermixture  of  stones ;  some  being 
several  feet  thick.    They  are  placed  in  horizon* 
tal  layers,   separated  by  strata  of  earth,   and 
ascend  about  three-fourths  of  this  part  of  the 
mountain.    The  crest  of  Taberg,  and  probably 
the  whole  mountain,  is  filled  with  narrow  pa* 
rallel  veins,  which  are  generally  vertical,  follow* 
ing  the  direction  of  the  mountain ;  the  richest 
are  seldom  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ell  in 
thickness*,  and  are  known  in  that  part  by  the 
name  of  iron-bands.  (laernbands):  they  contain 
a  blackish  brown  and  shining  ore,  which  yields 
thirty-two  pounds  and  a  half  in  the  hundred 
weight.    The  common  ore  has  a  particplar  ap- 
pearance: it  seems  smoked,  and  has  no  lustre; 
it  gives  31  per  cent    That  which  is  called  rib- 
bon ore,  or  pied  ore,  has  layers  of  white  spar 
between  its  plates,  and  thus  shows  in  the  frac** 
tare  alternate  rays  of  white  and  black ;  it  yields 
21  per  cent.    The  veins  of  this  latter  kind  are 
exposed  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  moun* 
tain.    The  effect  which  this  enormous  mass  of 
ore  presents,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  curio- 

•  The  Swedish  ell  is  only  two  feet. 
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P)fttriii*8 
icmaiks. 


Blagodat. 


sity  and  wonder ;  thoogh  it  is  not  the  only  tstiA^ 
pie  of  tbe  kind  that  nature  offers  to  n^."* 

Patrin  has  observed  on  this  descrtpticniy  that 
Tabergy  &r  from  being  an  irregnlar  mass  of  oiVy 
is  on  the  contrary  a  moMHtain  of  a  most  regubr 
stracture ;  thse  arrectSy  or  uprightst^  having  their 
planes  parattel  to  iU  great  aods^  as  is  genenriiy 
observed  in  primitive  mountains. 

The  same  arbie  observer,  who  passed  many 
years  in  Siberia,  thus  proceeds : 

*'  Tbe  mines  of  iron  in  veins,  which  I  observed 
m  Siberia,  in  the  Ural  raouatains,  have  a  singolur 
resenbiance  to  those  of  Swedeis. 

^  The  twt>  principal  ones  are  these  <^  BUgo^ 
dat  and  of  Kaskanar,  both  upon  the  easierit  side  of 
the  Uradjatn  ehaia  ^  the  first  thirty,  and  tl;^  other 
fifty,  leagues  to  t^  north  <rf  Ekaterinburg. 

«<  fikkgodat,  like  Taberg, »  a  mountaia  abeot 
40(^feet  in  height,  in  which  tbe  upright  veias 
run  fren  north  to  south,  as  the  chaai^  itael£ 

**  The  summit  is  ahnost  entirely  composed  of 
ore,  for  an  extent  of  SOO  firthoms  in  length  aid 


•  •  lb.  57. 

f  These  tanns  are  baJafded;  as  alieady  stated,  to  supply  a  defect 
in  mineralogical  language,  lamented  by  Sausture  and  many  other 
writers ',  the  expressions  of  vertical  beds,  or  vertical  lajfcrsg  being 
highly  objectionabls. 
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1(K>  IB  bteadlh.  Tke  veins,  which  are  several 
ftet  and  even  fathoma  thick,  are  only  sepanted 
hy  layevs  of  schistus,  and  a  kiad  of  4rap>  which 
are  scarcely  so  thick. 

<^  The  ore  is  of  the  black  eenrpact  kiiid>  much 
afiected  by  the  magnet ;  it  yields  60  per  cent,  ia 
fissiOB,  and  aflbids  most  exceUeut  ircm. 

<^  There  are  aanually  extracted  from  thia 
mountain  two  miUions  of  pounds^  or  about  seven 
kmdred  thousand  qutntafei  of  ore. 

'*  The  mountain  of  Keskanar  has  a  similar  Ketkamr. 
structure ;  it  is  famous  for  the  loadstenea  it  has 
produced;  Uacks  of  40  pomids  w^ht  of  it 
have  been  found,  which  would  carry  two  hun- 
dred weight;  the  smali  loadstones  had  in  pro- 
poctkia  a  much  greater  strength;  some  have 
been  seeib  which  would  carry  twenty-five  times 
their  own  w^ht.  This  magnet  is  mixed  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  greenish  hornbfende^ 
which  is  dispersed  through  it  in  smaU  nests  some 
lines  in  diameter,  and  which  is  very  glistening 
when  the  stone  is  polidied.  ' 

<^  There  are  ako  loadstones  in  the  mountain 
of  Blagodat^  and  one  of  its  summits  is  entirely 
cooiposed  of  thern^  but  they  have  a  siogular  de-t 
feet:  when  they  ase  detached  from  the  moun* 
tain,  their  poles  multiply  and  intermingle,  and 
they  become  useless.  ^ 
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m 
*«  The  same  summit  offers  another  singularity^ 

which  is,  that  it  is  crossed  by  a  vein  oif  copper. 
I  have  brought  away  a  piece  of  this  loadstone, 
which  was  found  imbedded  in  this  vein,  and 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  mountain  blue 
and  green.  Since  it  has  been  in  my  collection 
amongst  other  loadstones>  it  has  acquired  a  po- 
larity  rather  more  regular.  It  seems  not  impos- 
sible, with  some  pains,  to  re*establish  that  of  the 
large  pieces,  that  may  be  obtained  from  that 
mountain. 

*^  The  Altaian  mountains  are  also  in  several 
places  rich  in  iron-ore ;  but  it  is  not  wrought,  on 
account  of  the  distance. 

*'  In  that  part  of  those  mountains  which  the 
river  Irtish  crosses,  when  it  quits  the  lake  Zais- 
san,  I  have  seen,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river, 
perpendicular  mountains  more  than  six  hundred 
feet  in  height,  entirely  composed  of  iron-ore. 
They  are  of  ochre-coloured  schistus,  the  thin 
-layers  of  which  are  exactly  perpendicular,  and 
alternate  with  layers  of  compact  iron-ore.  * 

*^  Amongst  the  immense  wrecks  of  these 
mountains,  I  saw  several  pieces  of  large  grained 
loadstone,  which  contained  nothing  heterogen* 
ous,  and  with  a  complete  metallic  appearance: 
I  brought  away  some  specimens. 

**  It  is  not  0D3y  in  the  frozen  regions  that 
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nature  has  placed  yeins  of  iron-.ore;  and  though 
they  are  there  incomparably  more  frequent  than 
elsewhere^  they  are  nevertheless  found  in  more 
tempecate  countries.  Striking  examples  are  seen 
in  the  mountain  of  Eisenertz,  in  Stiria;  and  in 
that  of  RiO)  in  the  island  of  Elba, 

'^  The  mountain  of  Eisenertz  is  3000  feet  per* 
pendicular;  you  there  find  almost  everywhere 
abundance  of  iron-ore,  especially  at  its  summit : 
it  is  for  the  most  part  steel-ore;  that  is,  car* 
bonate  of  iron,  or  spathose  iron-ore;  and  it  is 
well  knowa  that  this  species  of  ore  is  never  found 
but  in  veins."* 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  mine  of 
Rio,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  celebrated  for  this  metal 
since  the  time  of  Virgil,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
mountain  of  iron.  It  now  presents  only  disorder; 
the  rock  which  separated  the  arrects  having  been 
decomposed,  and  seeming  now  to  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  white  bole. 

HYPONOMK  I.      BNTIRB. 

Iron  rock. 

HVFONOMB  II.      MIXBD. 

With  quartz. 

*  Patrin  Mm.  ▼.  18. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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This  subject  cannot  be  quitted  without  the  oIh 
solvation,  that  there  seems  a  most  manifest  indi- 
cation of  MiKD  and  DESIGN,  or  in  other  words  of 
a  great  Creator,  in  the  peculiar  distribution  d 
tliis  metal  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  where 
He  knew,  to  whom  all  times  are  present^  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  like  manner  the  increased  tfalcMlM  of 
the  fur,  or  of  the  feathery  down  of  ani 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  climate  or  chancfr^|^|to 
add  another  simple  observation,  but 
not  seem  to  have  been  made,  namely,  the  superior 
size  and  strength  of  the  female,  when  compared 
with  the  male,  solely  among  the  birds  of  prey;  as 
it  was  necessary  that  she  should  both  protect  and 
feed  her  voracious  offspring. 


DOMAIN  X. 
TRANSIUENT. 


XhIS  cfi vision  includes  th»  rocks  which 
siiddenljr  pass  from  one  to  another,  i^o  that 
•pedmens  may  sometimes  even  appear  in 
cifaiiiets';  'wiiile  the  Transitive  rocks  com-^ 
aonly  occur  in  a  slow  and  scarcely  visible 
picgnss;  the  X«raK  implying,  in  Werner'^ 
iiystem,  those  intermediate  between  \k» 
Pfimitive  and  Secondary.    The  suddennes* 

M  S 


Dbtmctfrom 
TraniitiTt. 
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of  the  transition  has  given  rise  to  the  deuo- 
mination,  which  implies  that  the  substance 
has  leaped,  as  it  were,  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

These  rocks  are  extremely  interesting  in 
the  study  of  Geology;  and  the  learned 
reader  will  observe,  that  this  treatise  forms 
a  gradual  introduction  to  that  sublime 
science,  or  rather  study;  for,, even  in  the 
.German  sense  of  Geognosy,  or  knowledge 
of  the  shell  of  the  earth,  it  can  scarcely 
ever  be  supposed  to  arrive  at  the  perfection 
.     of  a  science. 

Distinct  from      Great  care  must  be  exerted  not  to- con- 
Adherent 

found  the  rocks  which  are  merely  adherent, 
or  composite,  with  those  that  really  gra- 
duate into  another.     Saussure,  in  speaking 
I  of  a  Russian  traveller,  says,  that  he  would 

have  boldly  asserted  that  a  roasting  goose 
graduates  into  the  spit.  Thus  some  theo- 
rists have  conceived  that  lime  becomes 
flint,  or  flint  graduates  into  lime,  from  the 
mere  mixture  of  the  particles  near  the  line 
of  their  junction.  The  most  proper  and* 
undoubted  graduations  occur  only  amoiig- 
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the  kindred  rocks;  and  are  generally  a 
mere  variation  of  the  Mode  or  Structure ; 
%as  the  passage  from  granite  to  gneiss,  or 
from  granite  to  granitic  porphyry.  If  the 
granite  be  surcharged  with  siderite,  and  its 
particles  become  very  small,  it  may  pass 
into  the  real  basalt  of  the  ancients;  but 
can  never  become  a  basaltin  interspersed 
with  chrysolite  or  zeolite;  and  if  the  ba- 
saltin occur  with  granite,  it  must  be  merely 
adherent  Keralite  may,  by  imbibing  iron 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  or  whatever 
cause,  become  jasper.  Werner  has  ob- 
servedy  that  wacken  passes  into  clay  on  one 
hand,  and  basaltin  on  the  other;  which 
last  again  passes  into  basal toiv or  grunstein. 
Many  other  undoubted  transitions  may  be 
observed ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  enumerate 
y  some  of  the  nsost  remarkable,  leaving  the 
f      others  to  time  and  accurate  observation. 
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NOME  L    SIDERITE  AND  BASALT  * 

This  transition  may  be  observed  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  nature, 
when,  in  the  German  language,  the  massive 
hornblende  rock  passes  into  grunstein;  or,  in 
dther  words,  becomes  interspersed  with  small 
crystals  of  felspar;  the  common  basalt  of  the 
ancients. 

Siderite  with  basalt,  from  Egypt 

The  same,  from  Mount  Sinai. 

The  same,  from  the  Alps. 


NOME  !!•    BASALTIN  AND  BASALT,  OR 
BASALTON. 

That  is,  in  the  German  dialect.  Basalt  pass- 
ing into  Grunstein.  Daubuisson  observed  this 
ofMeifDcr.  transition,  in  great  perfection,  at  Mount  Meis- 
ner,  in  Hessia,  which  rises  like  a  colossus  above 
the  other  heights  of  that  country  .f  The  mass  is 
of  shelly  limestone;  towards  the  top  there  are 

*  The  vague  words  with  or  and  are  used,  because  it  cannot  be 
positively  affirmed  which  graduates  into  the  other. 
t  Sur  les  basaltes  de  la  Saxe,  p.  59. 
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thin  layers  of  sandstone  and  sand^  followed  by  A 
bed  of  coal^  in  some  places  not  less  than  28 
3rard8  in  thickness.  Immediately  upon  this  coal 
reposes  a  platform  of  basaltin^  forming  the  lerd 
on  the  summit,  which  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length  alid  about  three  broad.  The  biisaltin 
exceeds  a  hundred  yards  in  thickness. 

**  The  grunstein  appears  almost  every  where 
above  the  basalt,  and  in  some  places  has  the  ap-* 
pearance  of  a  beautiful  granite ;  the  grains  of 
siderite  being  black  or  green,  laminar^  and  nfi 
large  as  peas,  while  those  of  felspar  are  whitish; 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  platform,  towards  the 
west,  there  is  a  basalt  in  prisms ;  the  most  bl^k^ 
the  most  compact,  and  the  most  homogenous,  as 
iar  as  can  be  judged,  that  can  well  be  observed.  . 

I  here  arranged  the  sequence  of  a'  dozen  speci-» 
mens,  which  presented  a  decrescent  progression, 
with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  grain,  from  the 
beautiful  grunstein  to  the  compact  basalt,  of 
which  I  have  spoken ;  and  to  shun  the  objection 
that  the  specimens  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
continuous  mass,  I  chose  some  in  which  the 
small  grained  grunstein  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
compact  basalt;  and  they  might  be  seen,  so  to 
speak,  melting  into  each  other.''  He  then 
qaotes  the  remarkable  passage  of  Dolomieu  in  Andent basalt 
these  terms :  ^^  I  have  seen  many  statues,  mor- 
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tars^  sarcophages,  made  of  black  stones,  which 
have  all  the  characters  attributed  to  the  ancient 
basalts,  and  which  have  preserved  that  name ;  and 
I  can  say,  with  positive  certainty,  that  none  of 
them  is  volcanic."  Dolomieu  then  proceeds  to 
state  that  some  of  them  are  siderite,  or  massive 
hornblende  -,  but  the  most  common  are  a  kind  of 
granite,  in  which  the  siderite  so  predominates 
that  the  mass  appears  black,  though  it  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  white  felspar,  of  which  the  grains 
are  so  small,  or  so  interlaced  with  the  scales  of 
siderite,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  them  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  felspar  itself  sometimes  appears 
black,  because  it  is  transparent.  He  adds  that 
it  happens  sometimes  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
felspar  imparts  to  the  rock  the  appearance  of  a 
real  granite;  that  is,  as  Daubuisson  observes,- a 
real  grunstein. 

This  passage  of  Basaltin  into  the  real  Basalt 
of  the  ancients,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
Geology;  and  particularly  interesting  to  the 
accurate  and  scientific  observer.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  somewhat  surprising  that,  while  these 
substances  are  often  found  to  coalesce,  the 
Egyptians  did  not  prefer  the  close  grained  and 
uniform  basaltin  to  their  coarser  basalt.  Siderite 
is  also  found  in  Mount  Sinai,  and  perhaps  in  the 
eastern  chain  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea ; 
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but  as  the  ancient  authors  are  unanimous  that 
the  basalt  came  from  Abyssini$i,  it  probably  oc- 
curred under  the  appearance  of  columns,  of  too 
small  a  diameter  to  be  employed  in  architecture 
or  monuments.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  have  not  been  explored 
by  any  geologist,  as  the  transcendent  beauty  of 
the  emerald-green  granite  alone  might  invite  a 
research  into  that  interesting  region. 


NOME  m.    BASALTIN  WITH  PORPHYRY. 

Basal  tin  being  the  base  of  porphyry,  it  is  na^ 
tural  to  expect  many  examples  of  this  kind; 
Among  others,  near  the  village  of  Renaison,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loire,  there  occur,  after 
passing  through  fragments  of  granite,  rocks  of 
black  trap,  surmounted  by  porphyry  of  the  sanlie 
base,  the  transilience  being  clear  and  palpable. 
This  porphyry  is  crowned  by  another  porphyry, 
of  a  brownish  grey ;  but  in  this  the  crystals  of 
felspar  are  long,  and  thinly  scattered  (a  por- 
phyron); while  the  others  are  white,  and  fre- 
qaent«  The  black  porphyry,  and  even  the  grey, 
are  harder  than  the  trap. 

The  separation  of  the  trap  or  basaltin  from 
the  porphyry  is  clearly  marked  by  an  undulat- 
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Ing  line^iQ  a  fragment  which  has  been  polished. 
The  porphyry  has  tal^en  a  fine  polish,  while  th^ 
basaltia  remains  dull.  The  polish  of  the  por« 
phyry  has  brought  to  light  little  crystals  of 
pchorl,  or  siderite,  which  could  scarcely  be  dis* 
covered  in  the  rode  fragments.* 


NOME  IV.    BASALTIN  AND  WACKEN. 

This  transition  has  also  been  accurately  traced 

by  Werner  himselC    Speaking  of  the  mountain 

Weinefs     of  Schcibenberg,  he  says,  "  I  have  seen  there, 

account.  ' 

in  a  successive  series  of  shades,  the  most  perfect 
transition  from  clay  to  waeken,  and  from  tjpis  to 
basalt  (basaltin) :  these  three  substances  are  the 
produce  of  the  same  formation ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  precipitates  or  sediments  of  the  same 
dissolution,  which  becoming  more  and  more 
quiet,  has  deposited  the  clay,  then  the  waeken, 
and  lastly  the  basalt."|  This  explanation  de- 
pends upon  Werner's  theory,  that  the  rocb 
wei^  deposited  by  waters  in  different  states  of  agi- 
tation or  of  tranquillity.  It  may  be  added^that 
there  is  much  heat,  or,  in  strict  terms,  caloric,  in 
water  itself,  which  would  otherwise  be  in  a  state 

•  Journ.  des  Mines,  iv.  133.  f  Daub.  Basakcs^  5S. 
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of  ice,  not  to  mention  the  heat  developed  by 
crystallisation ;  so  that  the  agency  of  beat  may 
be  conceived  as  admitted  even  by  the  Nep- 
tnnists. 

On  the  transition  between  Basaltin  and  Wac<« 
ken,  the  remarks  of  Danbuisson  may  also  be 
adduced.  <^  We  have  already  observed  that  ba- 
salt has  great  connexions  with  the  argillaceous 
rock  called  wacken.  I^t  us  recollect  those 
prisms,  of  which  one  of  the  extremities  is  a  true 
basalt,  while  the  other  is  an  argillaceous  sub- 
stance, both  being  the  evident  produce  of  one 
effort;  a  circumstance  which  excludes  every 
suspicion  of  a  volcanic  origin.  This  argillaceous  BaaaUiiiiiot 
wacken  cannot  be  considered  as  arising  from 
an  eruption  of  mud ;  for  between  it  and  the  ba- 
salt there  is  a  most  marked  transition^  there  not 
existing  even  a  line  between  them.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  this  wacken  is  a  decomposed  lava  3 
for  at  Scheibenberg,  for  example,  the  waoken 
passes  to  common  clay,  which  degenerates  into 
sand,  and  then  into  gravel ;  but  a  lava,  when  de- 
composed, does  not  produce  gravel  of  quartz."* 
He  adds  in  a  note,  that  olivine,  augite,  &c. 
though  common  in  the  basalt,  are  not  found  in 
the  wacken ;  so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  a  de^ 

«  Daub.  Basaltes,  73. 
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composition  of  the  former.  It  must  however  m 
candour  be  added,  that  after  his  visH  to  Auvergne, 
where  he  was  unexpectedly  convinced  of  the  vol- 
canic nature  of  the  products  of  that  country*, 
Daubuisson  hesitated  concerning  even  the  ba- 
salts of  Saxony,  and  hihte  to  the  author  that 
they  might  be  volcanic,  but,  as  resting  on  the 
summits  of  hills^  of  an  antiquity  altogether  in- 
conceivable* 


NOME  V.    WACKEN  AND  CLAY. 
This  transition  has  been  before  described* 

NOME  VI,    JASPER  AND  KERAUTE.^ 

This  traiml^ib^  to  Patrin^  is  com- 

mon in  Siberiatr^be  author  has  seen  specimens, 
in  the  collection  of  that  celebrated  traveller,  of 
keralite  translucent  on  the  edge,  joined  with 
opake  jasper.  The  colours  also  correspond; 
but  in  the  keralite  they  are  pale.  This  transi- 
tion seems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  of  iron,  a  chief  constituent  in  jasper. 

*  See  his  papen  in  the  Journal  de  Fhysiqoe;  and  here  Dom.  L 
Mode  Basaltin. 
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HTFONOMB  I. 


HYPONOMS  II. 


Massive. 


Schistose. 


NOME  VII.    SLATE  AND  CHLORITE  SLATE, 

This  is  rather  a  scarce  transition^  the  latter 
substance  not  being  common.  Slate  also  passes 
into  mica  slate;  and  sometimes  into  the  massive 
substance  described  under  the  Mode  Slate. 


.   NOME  Vm.    FELSITE  AND  BASALTIN. 

Dolomieu>  in  his  able  memojr  on  petrosilex  or 
felsite^  trap,  and  roche  de  come,  or  magnesian 
basaltin>  observes  that  they  are  the  chief  bases  of 
lavas;  and  thus  entered  into  his  consideration^ 
in  forming  a  system  of  volcanic  productions. 
He  then  speaks  of  the  various  transitions  of  his^ 
petrosilex  or  felsite*. 

•  Journal  de  Physiqut^  new  series^  vol.  i.  p.  S50. 
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^  Petrosilexy  as  I  have  already  said^  unites 
itself  by  gradual  shades  with  all  rocks,  in  whose 
composition  some  of  the  free  earths  enter,  or 
compound  particles  which  may  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  masses  which  it  chiefly  consti- 
tutes. Combined  with  pure  quartz,  in  which  it 
seems  to  dissolve,  it  gradually  assumes  all  the 
characters  of  quartzose  rocks ;  by  a  progressive 
augmentation  of  talcous  earth,  it  proceeds  to 
unite  itsdf  to  steatites  and  serpenfcineB,  forming 
in  its  progress  a  kind  of  fusible  jad,  which  has 
not  the  weight  of  common  jad :  it  acquires  the 
earthy  smell,  as  it  approaches  the  roche  de  cornc} 
the  schistose  tissue,  in  uniting  with  argillaceous 
schistic  But  it  is  when  it  approximates  traps, 
that  the  shades  of  its  transitions  are  most  insen- 
sible: and  an  infinity  of  rocks  placed  between 
the  two,  leave  the  greater  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  species  in  which  they  should  be  classed, 
as  the  composition  is  scarcely  ever  the  same  in 
all  the  parts  of  the  same  mass ;  one  portion  shall 
incline  to  trap,  while  the  other  is  affected  by  the 
fire  like  petrosilex.  The  base  of  many  porpby 
ries  is  found  in  this  intermediate  situation ;  as 
well  as  most  of  the  ancient  grey  and  green  ba- 
salts which  come  from  Egypt,  when  it  happens 
that  the  fineness  of  their  paste  na  longer  allows 
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the  distinct  grains  of  felspar  and  greenish  horn- 
hiende  to  he  perceived,  which  are  still  visible  in 
the  greater  number*" 


NOME  IX.    GRANITE  AND  BASALT. 

This  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Egyptian  mo« 
nnments.  In  Norway,  and  other  primitive 
countries,  veins  of  basaltin  occur  in  granite; 
but  it  is  a  mere  coherence,  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  trace  of  transition* 


NOME  X.    GRANITE  WITH  GNEISS. 

This  transition  is  one  of  the  most  common  in 
primitive  countries* 

Red  granite  with  red  gneiss,  from  the  Alps. 

Grey  granite  with  grey  gneiss,  from  the 
same. 
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NOME  XL    GRANITE  AND  GRANITIC  POR. 
PHYRY. 

This  is  also  a  very  common  rock. 

The  passage  from  granite  to  granitic  porphyry 
being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important, 
the  following  observations  of  Dolomieu  will  be 
found  to  merit  particular  attention^. 

"  During  the  great  coagulation,  to  which  the 
primitive  mountains  owe  their  construction,  it 
seems  that  there  have  been  substances,  of  which 
the  concurrence,  or  too  great  abundance,  has 
impeded  or  prevented  the  regular  aggregation, 
in  giving  the  paste  a  tenacity,  in  some  manner 
fattening  it,  to  make  use  of  a  term  applied  to 
mother-waters  when  they  refuse  to  crystallise. 
Such  are  the  particles  of  talc,  and  of  argillaceous 
and  magnesian  earths  when  free.  It  seems  that 
these  earths,  naturally  unctuous,  have  prevented 
the  other  particles  from  assuming  the  places  to 
which  the  laws  of  elective  aggregation  destined 
them,  in  causing  them  to  slide  on  one  another. 
I  have  pretty  generally  observed  that  the  super- 
abundance of  magnesian  earth  chiefly  acted  upon 

*  Jounul  dc  Fh^tque^  new  series^  vol.  i.  1794,  p.  193. 
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the  laminar  texture  of  felspar^  causing  its  loss^ 
without  depriving  the  felspar  of  the  faculty  of 
assuming  the  exterior  forms  of  its  usual  crystal* 
lisation.  This  is  perceived  in  those  felspars, 
which  constitute  the  large  spots  in  green  por«  < 

phyry,  called  serpentina  antico ;  and  still  more  in 
the  felspars,  which  mingled  with  green  horn* 
blende  form  the  granites  called  Egyptian  greens. 
It  frequently  happens  that  their  compact  frac- 
ture no  longer  presents  any  indication  of  a  lami* 
nar  texture,  though  they  still  affect  the  quadran* 
gnlar  prismatic  form,  which  belongs  to  their 
mode  of  crystallisation. 

*^  Just  as  in  the  magma  of  mother-waters,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  paste  by  evaporation,  there 
are  particles  which,  escaping  from  the  viscidity 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  engaged,  ag- 
gr^ate  and  form  crystals,  which  are  found  bu* 
ried  in  the  mass :  in  the  same  manner,  in  thesm 
kinds  of  magma  of  the  great  precipitation,  it  is 
rare  that  some  isolated  crystals  are  not  found 
among  them ;  and  which  have  acquired  so  much 
more  bulk  and  regularity,  as  they  have  had 
more  facility  of  aggregation.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  paste  which  contains  them,  by 
their  form,  their  tissue,  and  almost  always  by 
their  colours,  brighter  than  that  of  the  base. 
Thus  are  formed  rocks  called  porphyries  j  and 

VOL.  II.  N 
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which^  in  reidity,  only  differ  from  granites  by 
this  accident  of  aggregation*. 

^^  The  distinction  established  between  granites 
and  porphyries  is  proper  for  common  uae^  it  is 
'*'  necessary  for  artists ;  nevertheless  the  lithologist 

conld  not  admit  it  in  a  strict  sense,  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  an  error,  which  might  lead  him 
Onmatei.  to  mistake  the  identity  of  the  origin  of  these  two 
rocks,  and  the  analogy  of  their  compnitioB. 
The  celebrated  naturalist  (M.  de  Sanssure),  who 
has  furnished  us  with  a  great  and  important 
truth,  by  proving,  by  a  thousand  excellent  ob« 
servations,  that  the  parts  of  granite  ar€  contem* 
porary,  that  they  hwoe  all  been  formed  in  the  same 
element y  and  by  the  same  cause,  and  that  theprin* 
ciple  of  this  formation  is  crystallisation  ,•  but  who 
has  thought  he  ought  to  make  two  separate 
genera  of  granites  and  porphyries,  and  who  to 
distinguish  thoa  has  said,  in  granite  there  is  no 
paste,  which  envelops  the  stony  grains  i^  which  it 
is  composed,  while  in  porphfries,  is  seen  a  umjbrm 
base,  or  cement^  in  which  the  other  stones  are  eih 
closed:  this  naturalist,  I  say,  by  the  progress 
of  his  researches,  has  soon  himself  found  the  ra- 
sufficiency  of  these  distinguishing  oharacterSi  of 

*  This  can  only  apply  to  gpanitic  porphyries:  and  some  other 
remarks  must  be  pardoned^  from  tl)e  state  of  the  science  at  that 
period* 
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*  triiicfi  i  h\m  ibftg;  cembali  the  precision.  Pri- 
ittitite  mMtixtkitid  Itavi  oft^n  shown  him^  sis  well 
ki  itiysdf,  ihdny  rocks  whibh  have  united  the  two 
idod^  ctf  beings  and  Mich  seemed  to  be  inter- 
tttAatb  ipUci^  between  real  graniteis  and  real 
jM>i^hyrie^;  kM  to  poin6  out  the  gradations  by 
i^bich  n&hxtcf  {^lasses  frdtn  the  formation  of  the 
bnfe  to  the  othfer.  Hoir  inany  rocks  hdve  I  dot 
bb^rvedj  iirhich^  iyy  their  polished  surfaces^ 
fAiowed  the  textuffe  dttiibut^d  to  porphyries,  by 
Astiiibt  arid  isolated  crystals,  forming  spots  on  a 
DaSs^  appaitiiitly  coiiipact^  and  of  a  different  co- 
l&ttt ;  while  their  frafctiire  repredeiited  grains  of 
gtHbit^y  hf  the  scaly  tissue  of  the  substance 
whicb  bad  Appeared  ib  be  the  paste;  in  which  '^ 
iK*f  other  sritbistances  werfe  ehvelbped ;  for  granites 
Ittc^  si  ^titilatr  appiei^riEtnce,  hot  always  by  the 
detilclriti^  df  th&  grains  of  da6h  of  the  sub- 
drtanc6s  ii^hicU  compose  thefn,  but  by  the  nature 
of  tire  textttrt  of  the  fels]fysar,  of  which  the  plstterf 
cross  each  other  when  coiifiisedly  crystallised*: 
aiid  in  all  cdriipound  rocks,  the  substance  which! 

*  '*  It  is  equally  on  account  of  their  acaHy  tiasue  that  spaAj 
aoarblesy  called  saline,  seem  fonned  of  laiige  grains,  adhering  toge- 
ther hj  jcu^tafio&itidn.  They  owe  the  appearance  of  it  to  a  confused 
eiysftdlSiktioif,  whldh  interlaces  the  sparry^  plates ;  and  they  lose  this 
g^anvhtt  aspect^ -to  assume  that  of  a  compact  ahd  uniform  mass/ 
when  they  are  deprived  of  this  commencement  of  regular  aggre« 
gatioii.*' 
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is  sufficiently  abundant  not  to  be  divided  by  the 
rencounter  of  other  small  stones  mixed  with  it, 
^nd  for  ks  parts  to  form  a  kind  of  continuity  of 
mass,  in  surrounding  the  other  substances,  of 
ivhich  the  grains  are  easily  isolated,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  base  of  the  rock,  or  as 
the  cement  which  agglutinates  the  small  stony 
bodies,  of  a  different  nature,  concurring  to  the 
formation  of  the  mass.     Such  are  granites,  where 
felspar    alone    often    constitutes  three-fourths, 
sometimes  four-fifths  of  the  mass ;  and  if  w  abs- 
traction of  the  sparry  tissue  is  allowed,  which 
depends  on  a  rather  more  perfect  aggregation, 
^nd  of  which  it  may  be  deprived  without  chang- 
#      ing  its  nature,  the  granular  appearance  of  the 
granite  disappears,  the  felspar  Bssumes  the  aspect 
of  a  cement  in  which  the  other  stories  are  enclosed^ 
and  the  rock  acquires  the  conformation  of  po^ 
phyry,  without  the  transition  of  the  one  to  the 
other  requiring  any  other  condition.     Nature 
often^  as  if  she  would  demonstrate  the  identity  of 
the  two  rocks,  performs  herself,  in  certain  masses, 
this  successive  transformation  of  granite  to  por- 
phyry, by  taking  away  and  returning  at  inter- 
yals  its  laminar  tissue  to  the  felspar ;  and  she 
produces  masses  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  definitions,  may  be  in  part  placed 
^mong  granites^  in  part  among  the  genus  of  po^ 
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phyries.  It  is  not  even  requisite  that  the  felspdr 
should  entirely  lose  its  texture;  it  is  sufficient 
that  it  be  in  very  small  plates  confusedly  inter- 
mingled^ and  that  it  contains  other  crystals  of 
the  same  nature^  but  larger  and  better  marked^ 
and  a  little  distinct  by  their  colour  from  the  base 
in  which  they  are  contained.  Thus  there  is 
often  observed  among  the  Egyptian  monuments^ 
at  Rome,  a  rock  whose  base  is  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spar and  black  hornblende^  both  in  small  'grains; 
although  still  very  apparent;  in  this  kind  of 
granitose  paste  are  contained  tolerably  regular 
large  crystals  of  white  or  red  felspar,  which  form 
spots  on  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  which  give  it 
the  greater  appearance  of  a  porphyry :  as  some- 
times the  abundance  of  hornblende  renders  the 
paste  which  contains  these  crystals  almost  en- 
tirely black*.  The  granites  called  the  green  of 
Egypt,  composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar^ 
become  similar  to  a  porphyry,  if  the  proportion 
of  hornblende  ever  so  little  exceeds  that  of  the 
felspar;  because  then  the  crystals  of  the  latter 
detach  themselves  from  one  another,  and,  by 
separating,  form  distinct  white  spots  on  the  dull 
green  base  of  the  rock.    The  uncertainty  of  the 


•  Dolomieu  by  no  meuis  excels  in  fiterary  compotidon,  his  ( 
fences  being  very  tedioos  and  complex.    His  long  notes,  which  only 
dlstnct  the  attention,  age  here  thrown  int*  the  text. 


cl^^«Gterls  of  thi$  rock  h^.  ^l^ay^  q9ibarrii$«ed 
s^st^ein^^c  9om^Qc|fktpr^>  tl^ey  have  y^f i^  ;^ii  tba 
name  they  have  h^towfi^  on  it^  W^di^  ^ 
place  they  haye  fi^^Hfned  ^t. 

f^  \  h^ye  a^f^  in  the  mountains  pf  Ty^^t 
wi  egpecifi^Uy  in  t^e  l^vgp  rolje^  B^M^  ifi  tte 
plaUi3  ^  Yerona^  ly^^ich  l)ave  d^si9en4e4  fi^n 
^  th^9  a  gres^t  quaatjtj^  pf  ^bose  rock^  which, 
niigbt  be  called  pprphido-gfanit^^  fro^^  the 
unioA  of  tho^  two  char^c^rs}  |pf^t  t^e  most 
curious  of  thii^  j^ind  1^  h^ye  ever  iqet  wH^}  are 
those  pjf  Corsica ;  pf  w^^ob^  t^n  years  si^e,  \ 
deposited  %  hun^e4  sp^iffif.!^  19  t^Q  bes^utiful 
cabif^et  of  l^lorence^^  Vfi!^F  ^^  djr^ctiqq  of  Vflf 
illustrio^is  friend  Fontaiji^. 

'^  JSi;^^  it  ia  not  ^he  firanjte  pf  the  es^Iief t  pr^. 
cipji^tion  whicl\  ppsj^^sses  tj^is  idj^t^y  c^  coa^* 
*  pinion  with  pppphyxifs;  these  prirqaiy  gr^niteSj^ 

as  I  have  $aid>  are  tpoj:^  quartzy  th^c^  the  omersi 
^  fi^sy^ai:  is  lesfi,  ab^|:\^t  in  ^bei^,  and  pfJ^oi 
]repras^i)t  ^  ceo[ient.  Th^  medium  in  w^^^^. 
ikey  w^e  ^o^Q^ied  ^eing  purer  than  in  l^r 
tii^es>  ^e  pf^rticles.  differ^Iy  cpn^VJt>^4  ^y^ 
}fp&f  1^3  inyb^crup^d  ii^  the  phoipe  of  fl^fie^ 
a^3^ed  them  by  i^f  aggregaliye  i^r^ctioo.; 
and  if  in  a  few  of  these  granites  some  of  those 
large  spots  are  founds  which,  like  placards^  an- 
nounce some  change,  in  the  cpjastitution  of  the 
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FOok>  they  are  formed  by  kinds  of  knots^  or 
large  kernels  of  a  globular  figure^  the  sub- 
stances appear,  as  it  were,  nodular,  and  disposed 
in  concentric  layers ;  it  seems  that  they  might 
be  produced  by  a  small  whirling  motion  in  the 
fluki  where  the  rock  has  coagulated*;  and  they 
nsemble  those  knots  which  are  seen  in  alabaster, 
and  other  rocks  produced  by  concretions,  when 
the  water  which  deposited  them  was  agitated. 
Posterior  granites  are  most  often  deprired  of  . 
grains  c^pure  quartz,  or  display  smaller,  and  in 
less  quantity.  The  argil  predominates  more  in 
the  whole  mass ;  and  the  felspar  does  not  appear 
in  it  of  ^actiy  the  same  nature,  since  it  admits 
a  larger  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  which  per- 
haps is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  composition  of 
tiie  first. 

**  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  antique  gra- 
nites of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  are  deprived 
of  grains  of  quartz ;  among  others,  the  beautiful 
leddish  granite  called  Sosato,  of  which  such  im- 
jnaiise  columns  and  so  many  Egyptian  monu- 
nents  have  been  formed ;  and  in  which  I  have 
discovered  a  considerable  number  of  smalFoctae- 
dral  crystals  of  opake  yellow  jacinth.  Often  in 
these  granites,  mishapen  crystals,  or  grains  of 

•  Owing  perhaps  to  gases  ? 
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transparent  felspar,  are  mistaken  for  quartz^  in* 
asmuch  as  there  is  one  direction  in  which  their 
vitreous  fracture  is  exactly  like  that  of  quartz; 
but  their  fusibility  easily  distinguishes  thenoy 
when  brought  to  the  proof  of  the  blow-pipe. 

porphyriei.  <^  By  the  inverse  of  what  we  have  said,  the 
best  characterised  porphyries  easily  pass  to  the 
state  of  granite.  It  is  enough  that  their  base 
shows  a  beginning  of  regular  aggregation ;  and 
there  are  few  large  masses  of  red  porphyry  among 
the  most  perfect,  in  which  spots  are  not  obsenredi 
often  more  than  a  foot  in  extent,  where  the  grains 
of  felspar  multiply  so  as  to  touch  each  other; 
little  crystals  of  black  schorl  are  then  seen  in  the 
midst  of  them,  which  have  also  profited  by  the 
local  facility  given  to  the  aggregation,  or  which 
perhaps  has  caused  it  by  seizing  the  iron ;  the 

^  presence  of  which,  when  it  is  free  and  oxyginated, 

so  far  as  to  assume  the  red  colour^  seems  to  place 
an  obstacle  to  the  crystallisation.  Thus  also  are 
these  parts  of  granitic  appearance  discoloured : 
one  would  often  believe  that  those  large  grey 
granitose  spots,  which  disfigure  the  purple  co- 
lour of  the  rock,  proceeded  from  foreign  sub- 
stances accidentally  incorporated  in  the  paste  of 
the  porphyry ;  if  one  did  not  discern  on  the 
margin  of  those  spots,  that  the  gritins  beoraie 
gradually  less  distinct,  and  reassume  the  tissue 
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of  the  base,  in  which  there  is  some  appearance 
of  a  solotion  of  continuity. 

«*  There  are  porphyries  in  which  these  spots^ 
which  diiFer  by  their  colour  and  texture  from 
the  base  of  the  rock>  are  so  multiplied  that  they 
resemble  bricias^  and  receive  from  them  the  epi- 
thet of  Porfidi  briciati.  They  appear  formed  of 
an  infinity  of  similar  pieces,  which  become 
united  by  a  common  cement.  This  kind  of  por- 
phyry seems  to  me  to  depend  on  some  accidents, 
which  have  disturbed  the  coagulation;  which 
has  been  suspended  and  resumed  at  several 
times. 

'*  I  mention,  with  equal  confidence,  the  im*  Mmmmentiof 

*  Borne. 

mense  blocks  of  rocks  of  different  natures,  which 
decorate  the  city  of  Rome,  or  are  found  in  its 
ruins,  as  I  would  mention  the  mountains  them- 
selves frdm  which  these  rocks  have  been  extract*  ^ 
ed;  because  it  is  seldom  that  nature  herself  ex- 
poses masses  so  large,  and  in  such  perfect  pre- 
servation ;  and  to  obtain  them  thus,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  attack  the  heart  itself  of  the  moun« 
tains.  Columns  of  granite  from  40  to  50  feet  in 
elevation,  sarcophages.  hollowed  in  masses  of 
porphyry  to  the  extent  of  even  1000  cubic  feet, 
present  as  much  matter  for  observation  as  the  face 
of  a  rock  naturally  exposed ;  and  they  show  the 
•substances  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  they 


eanaot  hare  <m  the  surface  of  mouiitidmiy  wbete 
the  weather,  and  a  thousand  other  causes  of  de« 
gradation,  alter  the  hardest  roeks.  If  I  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  rocks, 
I  owe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  die  canparisais 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  from  the  obsenra* 
tions  furnidied  by  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
with  those  which  I  collected  in  the  mountains : 
and  I  cannot  too  muck  ad^se  all  naturalists, 
who  travel  in  Italy,  to  pursue  a  regular  course 
of  lithology  on  those  Jarge  masses,  whose  ez* 
traction  ia  a  proof  of  the  industry  and  power  of 
that  ancient  people  who  used  them,  and  of  whidi 
the  beauty  seems  to  assure  a  sort  of  pre-eminence 
to  the  eastern  regions  whicb  furmsfaed  themr 
and  this  advantage  whick  they  possesa  over  ours, 
]&  donbdisss  owing  only  to  the  scantiness  of 
means  that  we  have  employed  to  find  similar 
stthstanees  in  our  own  momitains;  thus  how 
ridicuiotts  our  magnificence  a{^>ears,  when  we 
acmipare  it  with  that  of  the  ancients  1  I  have 
made  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  idl  the  monu- 
mental vodcs  of  ancient  Rome,  which  perhaps 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

<*  It  is  besi^s  easy  to  show  the*  the  bases  of 
many  poi'phyries  are  only  disguised  granites; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  take  ott  the  kind  of  mask 
which  covers  them,  andi  whick  d^>ends  on  the 
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Miaiuriiig  m\»tfm»e$  to  Miold  m%h  aftooidH 
mem  tbftt  thi«  tiMe  judged  tQ  ba  uoifprm.  i»  ita«)f  . 
1^  fioq^  composed  pf  two  distinqt  mfajs^nee^ 
vhich  do  not  e^en  al9^ay9  require  the  pawer  cl 
tlte  Ims  tQ  lie  (Aservs^ble.  Taking*  ft>p  exapEipIe^ 
«  amall  piece  of  the  base  oi  aatique  rad  pois 
pbyry^  and  with  a  Uow-pipe  directing  the«flame 
^  a  taper  oh  it»  it  becomes  brown  by  the  fisil 
blaait  c^.the  fire;  and  than  are  easily  pereeived 
Ike  small  black  and  white  grains,  intermingled 
like  thc^  of  graqite ;  and  continuing  die  heaft 
lo.  tbe  fusion  of  t^e  mass,  the  white  seBiHtDan&< 
parent  frothy  vitrification  of  the  white  grains  in« 
dicates  the  felspar :  the  opake  black  glass  pro^ 
duced  by  ths  9thers»,  anfiannces  the  schorl ;  this, 
more  fusible,  melts  the  first,  and  often  enclosea 
small  grains  of  felspar,  beibre  the  fire  has  af- 
^t^  thew»  «nd  then  their  glasses  iningie«  As. 
to  the  proportion  of  the  two  substances,  it  di£% 
£»rs ;  but  although  I  have  observed  thoaii  alter- 
nately to  toke  tbe  predominance,  tl|e  one  oret 
\he  othevi  in  th/9  different  ^^asses  tiiat  I  hflM 
^sayedt,^  I  have  n^v^rthelesa  found  t^at  it  waft 
the  felspar  which  most  often  pxedomiftaled  in  the 
hose  of  antique  red  porphyry •" 

He  proceeds  to  observe,  that  what  he  calls 
the  ancient  green  serpentine,  from  the  Italian 
phraseology,  and  which  is  our  green  porphyry. 
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presents  in  its  base  a  superabundance  of  what  he 
calls  schorl ;  that  is»  the  hornblende  of  the  Ger- 
mans^  or  siderite  of  the  present  work.  In  some 
porphyries,  called  by  the  Roman  artists  Ubria" 
gones,  the  felspar  appears,  as  it  were,  melted 
into  the  base,  so  as  only  to  present  spots  of  a 
different  tint.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
base  of  the  porphyries  is. a  trap,  or  basaltin ;  and 
Dolomieu  has  the  merit  of  having  perhaps  first 
observed  that  it  could  not  be  a  jasper,  as  it  is 
easily  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe:  .  but  many  of 
his  observations  will,  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  sciewe,  be  pronounced  to  be  in- 
accurate. 

Granite  and  granitic  porphyry,  from  Mount 
Sinai.  . 

The  same,  from  the  Alps. 

The  same,  from  the  Grampian  mountains,  in 
^  Scotland.  ^ 

In  general  the  Scotish  granites  are  very  irre- 
gular; and,  in  small  fragments,  often  appear  as 
granitels,  consisting  chiefly  of  felspar  with  little 
3eams  or  particles  of  mica,  while  the  quartz  is 
often  rare  and  distant* 
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NOME  Xn.    GNEISS  AND  MICA  SLATE. 

This  is  also  a  common  transition  in  primitive 
conntries. 
Gneiss  and  mica  slate,  from  the  Alps,  &c* 


NOME  Xffl.    STEATITE  AND  ASBESTOS. 

Steatite,  in  assuming  a  fibrous  form,  passes 
into  asbestos.  This  transition  is  very  uncom- 
mon. Saussure  h^  described  a  rock  of  this 
kind;  and  Patrin  has  observed  that  it  affords  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  passage  of  one  rock 
into  anothbr. 

'^  This  stone,  which  I  received  from  M.  Struve, 
is  of  a  grey  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  yel«- 
lOiWy  sometimes  to  green.  It  greatly  resembles 
asbestos;  but  the  filaments  are  larger,  softer^ 
and  more  unctuous  to  the  touch;  while  the 
fracture  lengthwise  presents  long  and  large 
fibres^  parallel  among  themselves,  perpendicular 
to  their  bases,  and  irregularly  prismatic.  Some 
are  straight,  others  a  little  bent ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  three  inches  in  length.  Their  lustre 
is  little  or  none ;  and  where  it  seems  lively,  and 


almost  metallic,  this  effect  is  produced  by  a  thin 
coating  of  talc>  which  covers  the  fibres  of  the 

*^  The  cross  fracture  is  extremely  unequal  and 
spfintryi  with  a  tnixttfre  of  i|wtigles  of  a  differ- 
ent substance.  This  stone  is  translucent  on  Uie 
edges,  to  the;  thickness  of  fbur  lines,  and  so  #oft 
as  to  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  the  streak  being 
whitish  and  of  some  lustre :  it  faintly  stains  cloth 
with  a  grey  linei  is  a  little  flexible,  and  pretty 
heavy.  Under  the  blow*pipe  it  melts  into  a  black 
globulci  not  exceeding  the  tenth  part  of  a  litie. 

«<  It  is  then  evidently  an  intef  mediate  kitidbe^ 
tween  talc^  stesttite^  and  adb<Hllos.^ 

^*  The  long  fibrei^  are  inte^rfKingled  With  |)iri9^ 
IHatic  eolttmns,  Mriated  lengthwise^,  w'htt^,  Ia-» 
minar,  very  brilliant,  but  of  which  I  d#  tieC 
know  the  nature.  They  are  toft^  transfdcent, 
and  soluble  in  nitrous  acid ;  but  withcfut  elfer* 
tesceuce,  and  in  length  of  time.  Thejr  do  not 
crackle  under  the  blow-pipe ;  and  on  charcoal 
turi>  brown  without  mefttng.  They  diet  only 
be  Mehed  on  a  poi'Ut  of  sappare^  into  browtf 
bpilNant  glass,  without  bubbles^  and  half  irans^ 
parent ;  the  drop  not  exceeding  the  tenth  part  0/ 
a  line.    This  stone  is  found  at  WeySler  Stoifde."* 

*  Sauss.  1915. 
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NOME  XIV.    SHALE  AND  COAL. 

The  particles  of  shale  sometimes  pass  into  * 
coal,  or  the  reverae.     But  this  may  rather  be 
regarded  as  an  adherence.    Sometimes  the  sbale 
is  marked  with  vegetable  impressions,  which  like^ 
wise  pass  into  the  coal. 

Coal  is  sometimes,  however,  found  so  impure 
as  to  be  unfit  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  such 
mines  are  commonly  abandoned.  When  in  the 
mineralogic  language  it  passes  into  slate,  it  is 
far  from  being  a  recommendation  in  the  kitchen 
or  in  the  parlour. 

The  passage  of  coal  into  bituminous  sliale,  is 
the  most  interesting.  The  latter  sometimes 
bears  the  impressions  of  fish ;  which  never  seem  impresiioai. 
to  be  observable  on  the  coal.  But  Mr.  Jameson 
says  that  the  fish  themselves  are  generally  con« 
verted  into  coal,  sometimes  the  scales  into  cop* 
per-ore;  bituminous  shale  being  common  in 
copper-mines.  It  is  the  slate-clay,  SchiefertJum 
of  Werner,  which  generally  accompanies  coal, 
and  presents  vegetable  impressions^  chiefly  of 
giganUc  ferns  and  reeds  now  only  found  between 
the  tropics.  This  substance  is  commonly  soft ; 
but  is  sometimes  so  hard  as  to  resemble  basanite. 
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The  clay*8late  of  that  author,  thonschiefer,  is 
our  slate^  simply  so  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
but  a  grand  and  primitive  rock;  while  the  other 
is  understood  to  be  of  recent  formation. 

HTPONOMK  I. 

Uniform. 

HTPONOMB  IK 

With  impressions. 


The  following  transitions  are  upon  a  larger 
and  more  various  scale ;  but  may  be  here  sub- 
joined, in  order  to  throw  more  ample  illustration 
upon  a  curious  and  intricate  topic. 

Saussure  has  minutely  described  a  singular 
transition  from  granite  to  limeslate,  which  he 
observed  not  far  from  Courmayeur*. 

**  Travelling  through  these  pasturages,  the 
eyes  always  fixed  on  the  primitive  chain,  I  saw 
below  this  chain  beds  similar  to  slates,  and  lean- 
ing against  rocks  of  granite.  As  nothing  in  my 
mind  is  more  interesting  for  theory,  than  the 
junction  of  mountains  of  different  orders,  I  de- 
termined to  examine  this;  but  as  it  was  too  late 

•  §  S72. 


in  the  diQr»  I  wedt  to  ideep  at  Courmayeiiiv  dis- 
tant firom  it  tm>  leagues^  and  leturaed  on  the 
momow. 

<<  Qaitting  the  bottom  of  the  yalley,  you  must 
ascend  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
arrive  where  the  sebisti  touch  the  granite.  These 
schistic  which  at  a  distance  only  appeared  a  thin 
smfaee,  adhering  against  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain^ are  a  considerable  mass  of  different  layers. 
The  substance  which  composes  the  greater  part 
of  these  layers  is  remarkable,  in  that  it  briskly 
effervesces  with  acids,  and  yet  very  easily  melts 
with  the  Mow*pipe  into  a  clear  green  transparent 
glass;  which  runs  and  sinks  on  the  tube  of  glass 
to  which  it  has  been  fixed. 

^^  Its  colour  is  blackish,  and  its  grain  resem- 
bles that  of  a  limestone;  I  wished  to  see  what 
was  the  quantity  of  free  absorbent  earth  that  this 
rock  contained:  I  pulverised  100  grains  of  it, 
which  I  pounded  for  an  hour  in  distilled  vinegar; 
this  acid  dissolved  the  half  of  it,  and  those  50 
grains  were  found  composed  of  44  grains  of  lime 
and  6  of  magnesia.  The  other  50  grains  which 
bad  refused  to  dissolve  in  the  vinegar,  were 
placed  in  decoction  in  aqua  regis;  being  dis- 
solved assisted  by  heat,  17>47  grains  of  liaie, 
2,85  of  argil,  and  1,4^  of  iron^  were  extracted 
from  it,  there  remained  27  grains  and  a  half  of 
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indissdM>le  siKoeOM  farth»  lUnkiig  tb«  pifo* 
dubta  of  itbne  tvd  cqperstiqfps^  100  grains  of  tliii 
schistus  were  found  to  contain.  Lime  6l,40r 
SUex  Vf^SOi  Magnissia  6^00,  Argil  i,t5^  Iron 
M^  Watery  air,  and  iofs  l^.    Total  lOO^OO. 

^  The  layers  of  thia  aobislu  am  intefminglcd 
with  layeu  of  a  fine  sandstone ;  biit  little  cob^ 
rent>  and  which  resolves  of  st«elf  in  a  white  sand, 
foiin<|  in  quantity  at  thefocrt  of  these  same  layers. 
.  The  weak  gluten,  which  unites  these  grains  of 
sand,  is  of  a  calcareous  nature* 

*<  These  layers  ar^  a  little  b^nt ;  but  their  go- 
nerak  position,  of  those  at  kast  frbicb  ape  the 
lowest,  is  vertical,  exceptti^  by  a  few  degrees, 
in  which  they  recline  agaiost  the  mountain. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  on  tbe  position  of  the 
beds  <tf  these  schisti,  because  they  are  exactly 
parallel  to  the  platea  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, ftit  these  layers  are  cut  here  and  iherer 
and  at  right  angles,  by  clefts  parallel  ta  one  an« 
othw,  and  which  all  bend  a1ike>  descending  to 
tbe  S.  W.  under  a»  iangl^  of  ftbout  50  degrees. 
These  cteJRto  leave  intervals  between  them;  hem 
a  foot,  there  only  a  few  inches.  When  they  are 
observed  at  a  distan<;e>  it  is  impossible  not  to 
take  them  fov  divisions  of  the  bed^  of  the  rock, 
10^  in^ortant  is  it  in  these  researches  to  see  th& 
object ctose>  and  observe  it  in  detail i  for  them*- 
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terior  sCriietare  of  the  rdck  can  alone  decide  be- 
tween  sections  which  cross  at  right  angles,  i^hich 
are  lliose  which  denote  the  position  of  the  beds. 
I  have  already  fneMioned  what  I  thdnght  of  the 
tffi^n  of  the  fissures  which  thns  cat  the  beds, 
and  I  shalH  elsewhei'e  rrfer  to  it  again. 

•*  I  hare  distinguished  four  very  distinct  shades 
in  the  transition  of  these  schisti  to  granites. 

**  The  first  layers  of  schistus,  where  some  al- 
teration is  observed,  assume  plates,  more  wavy, 
brighter,  more  resembling  mica ;  but  they  have 
otherwise  the  same  properties  with  the  others. 

**  The  next  are  stil!  more  waved,  plates  of  real 
mica  are  observed,  and  besides  a  mixture  of 
quarts^,  which  yields  firef  with  steel,  although  the 
rock  still  effervesces  with  acidic.  Veins  of  a  black 
substance  are  observed  in  this  same  rock,  bright, 
composed  of  little  rhomboids,  which  appear  ta 
be  the  crystallisation  of  the  purest  substance  of 
fbe  schistas ;  for  theile  crystals  dissolve  with  ef- 
fervescence in  acids,  without  leaving  any  percep-^ 
tible  itesidne;  and  yet  they  very  easily  nielt 
undef  the  blow*pipe  into  a  greenish  and  trans- 
parent glass,  which  sinks  on  the  point  of  the 
glass  tube. 

**The  third  shade  is  a  real  qu-artz,  mixed 
with-  a  little  mica,  and  which  does  not  effer- 
vesce, 
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'^  The  fourth  is  a  grey  granite,  with  very  small 
grains  of  quartz^  felspar^  and  mica. 

^*  This  transition  in  general  occupies  an  in-  * 
considerable  thickness;  in  some  places  these 
four  layers,  taken  together,  are  not  more  than  a 
foot :  nevertheless,  the  granite  does  not  acquire 
all  its  perfection,  its  grains  are  not  very  exact 
and  distinct,  till  a  distance  of  ^ome  feet  from  its 
junction.  Layers  are  observed  in  this  perfect 
granite;  they  are  parallel  to  all  those  which 
form  this  transition. 

^f  Following  it  round  the  mountain,  I  traced 
this  junction  of  schisti  to  a  considerable  distance, 
by  sounding  every  where  with  a  hammer  the 
bordering  beds :  I  observed  no  particular  differ- 
ence in  the  na.ture  of  the  layers^  which  form 
the  transition  between  granite  and  schistus ;  but 
I  found  some  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
beds :  advancing  towards  the  S.  W,  I  observed 
schisti  as  well  as  granites  overhanging  towards 
.  the  valley,  here  of  35,  there  even  of  47  degrees. 
The  direction  of  the  layers  also  changes  a  little. 
Those  nearest  to  Col  Ferret  run  to  the  S,  S.  W., 
while  those  most  distant  from  this  same  Col,  run 
about  30  degrees  more  to  the  west. 

*'  I  observed  also,  in  some  places,  vitriolic 
effervescences  which  distilled,  sometimes  from 
the  schistus^  sometimes  from  the  granite  itself." 


VAfitOUS. 

'  In  his  interesting  accorant  of  the  es1;tnct  vol-^ 
:ano  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  south  of  France,  he  thu» 
de^ribes  a  singular  stone,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  transilient,  or  passing  froin  limestbne  to 
flint.  It  probably  rather  belongs-to  the  Diamic- 
tonic;  but -the  remarks  of  Saussure  rather  place 
it  in  this  division. 

**  The  upper  beds  of  that  rock  appear  to  rae 
calcarsous;  compact^  but  the  lower,  or  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  supposed  orifice 
of  the  crater,  are  of  a  substance  that  has  been 
confounded  with  petrosilex,  but  whose  essen* 
tial  characters  differ  from  it.  I  call  it  silici^calx^ 
because  it  is  composed  of  silex  mixed  with  cal- 
careous earth, 

**  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  which,  in  some  spe- 
cimens, inclines  to  a  grey,  in  others  to  a  red« 
Its  fracture  is  perfectly  conchoidal  and  smooth,' 
but  without  lustre,  and  of  a  fine  paste.  It  can* 
not  be  csilled  scaly,  although  in  some  plades 
there  are  large  scales.  Its  fragments  are  sharp^ 
and  translucent  on  the  edges*  It  is  a  little  more 
than  semi-hard,  only  being  capable  of  being 
scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife^  and  yielding, 
though  rarely,  some  sparks  with  steel. 

''  It  makes  a  weak  and  long'  efiervescence 
with  acids ;  it  then  loses  a  great  part  of  its  hard* 
ness^  but  however  not  so  much  as  to  become  . 
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frHi))te  0r  spotty;  aq^  iti»  edge^  tbet  became 
more  translucenti 

<<  Reduced  to  powder>  and  digested  in  tii6 
nitrous  «eklt  it  loses  45  huidnMlths  of  its  weight; 
and  the  residiuim^  of  a  fine  white,  and  trnly  sili^ 
ceott$>  dissolves  with  effenrescence  in  the  minenl 
alkali.  It  is  cold  to  the  touch:  its  specific 
weight  is  ^>^0L 

^<  Under  the  blow-pipe  it  begins  to  crack  a 
little,  thea  it  melts  in  boiling  to  a  white  sooria^ 
the  fusibiUty  of  wfaioh  expressed  by  a  globuIe> 
equal  to  0^8»  answers  to  71  degrees  of  Wedge^ 
wood's  thermometer.;  but  the  small  fragments 
that  have  been  digested  in  the  nitrous  acid»  are 
much  more  refractory,  on  account  pf  their  being 
deprived  of  ;tbe  c^^reous  earthy  the  principle 
of  their  fusibility.  Globules  of  tbem  cw  only 
be  fiirmed  equal  to  0,04,  corresponding  with  the 
1486  degree  of  Wedgewood. 

^^  There  are  some  small  knots  of  flint  scattered 
in  the  interior  of  this  stone;  and  its  sur&ce 
is  frequently  covered  with  pretty  black  den-* 
dritesJ 

^^  I  have  already  observed,  that  natundists 
have  confounded  the  stones  of  this  kind  with 
petFOsilex,  and  particularly  with  the  petrosikx 
aquaHlit  of  Walleriqs.  But  its  properties  are 
too  remarkable,  and  too  different  from  those  of 


tke^cmidaipy  petrabflM:  or  horaBtdJn  of  WemW^ 
not  to  form  a  separate  kiiid^ 

^^  Besides^  the  effervescence  arising  from  tBl* 
xMttonn  earth>  scattered  amongst  the  el^^nehts^ 
ai  in  the  silkiedlciy  must  ht  iMell  distinguished 
from  that  which  atis^  from  cdcareons  parti, 
accidentally  enclosed  between  the  leaves;  or  iii  ^ 
the  veiti$  of  secondary  petrosilex,  which  have  a 
trained  or  sehistose  form. 

'«  V^ty  near  this,  in  the  fields,  are  found  frag- 
^Mnts  of  common  compact  lidiestone,  dil^ter 
kalkstein  of  Werner,  full  of  sea-shells,  and  above 
All  ofvU^  screws,  or  tubercular  strombites.  Inhere 
are  also  frequently  found  in  the  same  stones 
veins  of  common  flint/^  f 

In  another  passage,  §  16S%  our  excellent  au- 
thor describes  the  same  substance,  and  the  rocks 
which  accompanied  it.  As  his  woHt  will  pi^ 
bably  never  be  tratislated,  no  i^pology  needs  be 
offered  for  inserting  the  passage,  though  some- 
what long.  On  bis  route  from  Aix  to  Avignon> 
he  perceived  atdng  the  high  road  borisontai  beds 
of  a  whitish  limestone,  which  alternate  with 
beds  of  an  eattb  of  the  same  ooleun    These  beds 

*  ^'  I  ihiiik  we  muil  v^t  to  iiM  feinpt  the  Mtw^  ki)4mi  a$ 
BoiQc  I7  the  n^me  ofSehe  dej^adrj^.  Piattini  G^hin^tto  .Mm^ 
yalogico,  t.  i.  p.  16 1/* 
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of  stone  j&Qplase5.in.themi4tdle  of  tb^rtfeickpe^, 
another  stone  in  which  are  containod  kemels^f 
flinU 

<*  Each  of  these  beds».  whose,  thic^koess  varies 
from  one  inch  to  five  pr  six,  is  therefoiie  :Com- 
,posed.of  three  ^iff^rent  substances:  Lr White 
stoAe^  2.  Brown  stone ;  S.Flint*  , 

"  White  stpne.  No.  1,  forms  the:  uppei>  and 
lower  part  of  each  bed ;  it  is  calcareon^y  of  » 
white  approaching  to  reds  it  breaks  in  irfegalar 
upevSA  fragment^siwith  obtuse  angles;  its  frac- 
ture prieseQts  a  mixture  of  grains^  qiore  or  less 
small^  shapeless,  earthy,  and  without  any  lustre. 
It  is  rough  to. the  touch,  and  stains  the.  hands  a 
little ;  it  is  soft,  but  however,  less  so  than  cbaik* 
It  therefore  differs  from  this  by  being  a  little 
more  hard,  and  by  a  coarser  grain.  It  dissolves 
in  acids  with  coynsiderable  effervescence,  and 
leaves  behind  a  small  argillaceous  sediment 

<<  The  brow^  stone,  No.  2,  which  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  beds  of  that  ki^d  of  chalk,  is  of 
a  clear  Isabella-brown  s  it  breaks  in  conchoidfl 
fragments  with  shaf p  edges,  arid  .whose  angles 
and  small  scales  are  translucent ;  its  fracture  is 
compact  with  scales,  being  sometimes  very 
small,  sometimes  pretty  large*  Its  lustre  is 
weak,  a  little  shining;  its  streak  is  of  a  whitish 
grey;   its  hardness  rather  more  than  that  of 
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taiMe,  aUhodgh  it  yields  no  sparks  with  steel. 
In  the  places  where  it  IJbrders  on  the  chalky  stone, 
it  taelts  into  it  by  gradual  shades.  Under  the 
bloWrpipe  it  is  changed,  though  difficultly,  into 
a  beautifu]  white  sCoria»  besprinkled  with  small 
bubbles;  the  fusibility  of  which,  expressed  by  a 
globule  equal  to  0,3,  answers  to  the  189  degree 
ofWedgewood. 

'*  It  effervesces  in  the  nitfous  acid  with  many 
little  bubbles ;  and  a  small  piede,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  line,  after  remaining  in  it  twenty<>four 
hours,  is  found  to  have  lost  much  of  its  hard- 
nes^,  especially  at  the  surface;  it  eveii  stains  a 
little  brownish,  and  breaks  between  the  fingers^ 
without  ii^wever  being  reduced'to  powder.  Its 
fusibility  is  then  only  0,13,  or  581  degrees  of 
WedgewQod. 

''  Accor(|ipg  to  these  characters,  it  is  a  kind 
of  the  stone  which  I  have  described  in  1^24,  by 
the  name  of  sUicicalce. 

'^The  nodules  (iS)  enclosed  in  that  brown 
stone^  are  of  a  fawn«colour,  translucent,  hard, 
their  fraoture  perfectly  conchoidal,  stnooth  in 
soqae' parts,  a  litde  scaly  in  others,  having,  in 
short,  all  ithe  characters  of  true  flint,  or  of  the 
feuerstein  of  Werner. 

'^  These  nodules  of  flint  are  scattered  in  the^ 
brown  stone;  yet  they  more  frequently  occupy 
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(he  tipper  and  lower  part  of  the  bed  of  thft 
stxMBy  and  are  foandthos  contiguous,  ^  the  one 
side  to  the  white  chalky  ttone^  atid  otaithe  other 
to  the  silicicalce.  There  are  also  sotttered  here 
and  there»  in  the  body  of  the  chalky  stone^  some 
«mall  flints,  and  some  small  silicicalces^  which 
are  not  fragments^  but  pieces  formed  id  the  spots 
they  occupy. 

<^  These  observattdtis  and  experiments  appear 
to  me  to  prove  that  these  intermediate  kinds  we 
have  sometimes  represented  as  passages  from  one 
kind  to  another,  or  as  limestones  half  metamo^ 
phosed  into  flint,  are  often  only  mechanical 
mixtures  of  one  kind  with  another.  We  here 
see  that  the  calcareous  earth  has  presetred  in 
this  petrosilex  all  its  solubility  in  acids  s  an^ 
when  we  extract  it  from  the  mixture,  what  re- 
mains separated  from  the  dissolvent,  is  still  re- 
fractory like  pure  silex. 

^'  I  shall  also  draw  an  example  from  this  stone 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  externial  characters  of 
a  rock  to  determine  its  nature,  and  even  only  to 
decide  whether  it  be  simple  or  compotind.  Jn* 
deed  in  the  silkiealcey  the  calcareous  parts  are 
not  combined  with  the  siliceous,  since  the  nitrous 
acid  extracts  them  with  effervescence  withoat 
destroying  the  aggregation  of  the  stone.  They 
ftre  then  only  interposed  between  the  slliceoai 
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dements ;  bo^erer^  the  whole  that  results  from 
it,  observed  even  virith  a  strong  magnifying  glass^ 
appears  to  beahsolutely  homogenous  3  and  ought 
consequently^  acoording  to  the  mle  of  the  litho* 
logical  nomenclature,  to  be  considered  as  a  sim^ 
pie  stone.  : 

^'  If  then  we  owe  gratitude  to  Mr.  Werner,  for 
having  given  to  the  exterioir  characters  all  the 
per^ction  of  which  they  were  susceptible;  we 
must  ORiit  no  means  which  may  afford  us  lights 
upttn  the  nature  and  composition  of  bodies^  with 
which  our  senses  alone  are  incapable  of  furnish* 
lag  us. 

*f  We  frequently  find  on  the  same  road,  be- 
tmsen  Aix .  and  Lambesc,  the  same  flints  en- 
closed in  chalky  calcareous  stone."* 

His  account  may  also  be  subjoined  of  a  sin- 
gular assemblage  of  heterogenous  rocks,  which 
could  not  well  be  separated,  as  the  sudden  tran« 
sitianB  form  their  chief  curiosity.  These  he  dis-* 
eovered  on  Mont  Jovet,  between  St.  Vincent  and  jiontJovL 
Vertex,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Aosta;  being 
consteat  alternations  of  arrects  or  uprights  of 
rteotite,  basaltin,  mderite,  garnet  rock,  and  caU 
careens  granitoid. 

Serpentine,  with  brilliant  plates  of  green  trans- 

•  Sauss.  15S4. 
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parent   talc,   sometiines  undulated,   at  others 
fibrous  or  laminar. 

A  large  rock  of  siderite,  partly  very  hard, 
and  yielding  sparks  with  steel ;  partly  laminar, 
and  more  tender.  The  bard  part  marbled  with 
brown,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  iron.  It 
is  crystallised. 

A  massive  garnet  rock,  either  in. mass  or  con- 
fusedly crystallised  with  deep  green  siderite,  in 
bnlliadt  needles,  being  a  mixture  of  the  greatest 
beauty^.  The  infusibility  of  the  garnet,  Saus- 
sure  ascribes  to  the  refractory  matrix ;  a  remark 
that  may  be  applied  in  many  other 'instances, 
and  chemists  should  often  analyse  the  gangart. 

Another  rock  of  siderite,  brown: where  com- 
posed of  flat  plates,  green  when  of  little  needles, 
confusedly  interlaced.  His  greenish  schistus,  of 
a  fine  pierre  de  corne^  seems  a  chlorite  slate. 

The  calcareous  granitoid  of  limestone,  quartz, 
and  mica,  alternates  repeatedly,  at  Mont  Jovet 
with  the  other  rocks;  and  Saussure  observed 
another  kind,  consisting  of  rhomboidal  calcareous 
spar  of  a  fawn-colour,  of  a  pure  white  quartz, 
aftd  tvhite  talc,  in  soft  brilliant  plates;  a  most 
beautiful  and  uncommon  rockf, 

♦  Some  fragments  arc  of  pure  re(J. 
»  /  t  Sauss,  965. 
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Among  the  transilient  rocks  may  also  be  d^*  . 
ed  many  which  are  imperfect  in  their  structdre^ 
and  so  irregular  in  different  portions,  that  they 
embarrass  the  scientific  inquirer.  In  fact,  rocks 
of  this  nature  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe;  while  the  specimens  in  cabinets  chiefly 
consist  of  what  are  called  well  characterised. 
To  detail  and  class  these  iikiperfect  rocks  would 
be  infinite,  and  uninteresting,  so  a  few  observa* 
tions  may  suffice. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  particular,  often  impcifect  and 

inreiCuUirrocks 

afford  irregular  and  imperfect  rocks.  Eveii  the  of  Bnuin. 
granite  of  Scotland  rarely  presents  the  regular 
crystallisation  observable  in  that  of  some  other 
conntries;  consisting  chiefly  of  felspar^  with  a 
little  quartz,  and  remote  spangles  of  mica.  Dr.  . 
Townson,  in  his  mineralogy  of  Shropshire^  has 
specified  many  irregular  rocks  of  this  kind; 
soch  as  an  imperfect  or  ill  characterised  granite^ 
composed  of  red  felspar,  white  quartz,  and 
blackish  green  hornblende.  But  this  appear-. 
ance  only  occurs  in  the  most  perfect  specimens ; 
wliile  in  general  it  may  rather  be  called  a  sand- 
stone, seemingly  formed  by  deposition.  Such  is 
al^  the  rock  of  Raglith,  formed  of  grains  of  fel- 
spar  and  quartz,  in  an  earthy  base**^. 

•  Townson's  Tracts,  p..l63,  l69, 188,  3cc. 
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Maivem  hills.  The  mfiieralogy  of  the  Matvem  hills,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, also  presents  several  imperfeert  rocks, 
of  the  nature  of  granite,  and  cbert,  and  wacken, 
with  mica  slate  and  schistose  siderite.  But  this 
intelligent  vrriter's  own  dewription  will  cenvey 
the  clearest  idea.  He  hitrddnces  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing observation^  which  indicates  their  ^per 
place  in  this  division :  ^'  All  these  rocks  fre- 
qnently pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other;  whence 
arise  various  strange  mixtures,  and  imperfectlj 
characterised  fossils/' 

"  These  rocks  are  singularly  Mended  together. 
In  some  ptu^ts  the  granitoid  rock,  which  contains 
scarce  any  mica,  runs  as  it  were  in  thick  irregu- 
lar veias,  or  fcmns  patches  amongst  the  wacken 
.and  chert;,  and  these  likewise  are  sin^ilarly  si- 
tuated amongst  the  granite,  sodietiaies  ths 
one,  Mmethnes  the  other,  forming  the  principal 
mass. 

<^  In  walking  over  these  hills,  I  collected  the 
following  specimens  >  none  of  which  1  found 
any  where  to  constitute  a.  consideralile  portion 
of  tbem^  except  the  granitoid  kifid^  and  this, 
thouglr  greatly  varying  in  its  natare,  I  found  in 
considerable  nocks  om  the  smmnit  of  the  ridge 
between  Great  Malvei^ft  and  the  Well  Hbuse. 

"  1.  Red  granite,  with  scarce  any  silver  mica, 
and  a  little  lumblende. 


tAAIOUS.  ^Qff 


<«  9.  Tat  quarlis,  in  which  a  kw  plu^^Mp^of 
red  felspar  are  imbecMed.  -^ 

^*  3.  Qnttt^  and  felspar  united  in  equal  por- 
ttoa4f  rather  io  short  stripesi  than  in  grains^  with 
a  few  minute  spangles  of  mica.  The  different 
coiDpCHients  being  in  rery  i^mall  quantities,  con- 
stitutd  a  bodjr  whioh>  at  first  sights  appears  ho** 
mogenons* 

^*  4.  Quarts  and  felspar,  in  such  minute  grains 
as  to  resemble  a  sand-stone. 

«'  5.  Red  compact  felspar?  In  this  I  cannot, 
even  with  a  good  lens,  distinguish  any  admixture 
ciqoiBtttS',  but  when  held  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion^ the  p^et  mica  is  visible.  I  conjecture  this 
ta  b€  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  but 
t»  be  composed  of  much  minuter  parts. 

"'6.  Red  granite,  or  rather  felspar  and  quartz,. 
Ibrming  a  vein^  or  stripe  in  spatous  (granular) 
hornblende;  which  is  likewise mterspersed  with 
red  particles  of  felspar. 

•*  7.  Two  stripes  of  the  preceding  granitoid 
mixture,  separated  by  brownish  mica. 

'^  8.  Stripes  of  the  preceding  granitoid  mix- 
ture imbedded  in,  and  separated  by,  a  greenish 
mass,  probably  of  the  nature  of  hornblende. 

<<  9.  Red  felspar,  in  irregular  spots  or  blotches 
of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and  in  smaller  parti- 
clesj  in  greenish  spatous  hornblende. 
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'*  10,  Black  spatous  hornblende,  interspersed 
with  fimall  particles  of  r^  felspar. 

'ML  Fine  grained  black  spatous  hornblende, 
interspersed  with  very  few  and  very  iniiMttepar* 
tides  of  reddish  felspar. 

"  12.  A  brown  stone,  and,  to  the  naked  eye, 
almost  homogenous  5  but  which  is  a  mixture  of 
^  nearly  equal  portions  of  red  felspar  ^fki  black 
hornblende  5  but  both  in  very  minute  partides. 

"  13,  Black -grey  wacken. 

"  14.  The  same,  with  a  spot  of  siskin  green 
lapis  nephriticus,  or  kind  of  jad. 

'^  15.  A  mixture  of  hornblende  and  the  same 
lapis  nephriticus^  with  some  quarts,  all  so  inti- 
mately mijced  as  to  form  nearly  a  homogenous 
basis  or  ground,  in  which  are  small  streaks  and 
particles  of  red  felspar. 

<M6.  Reddish  grey  petrosilex,  including  a  few 
particles  of  pellucid  felspar. 

"  All  these  specimens  are  from  about  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  chain;  the  pther 
parts  of  it  I  never  examined/'  * 

•  Townson'f  Tracte,  p.  «l6. 
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DECOMPOSED. 


The  decomposition  of  rocks  forms  aimportmcttr 
striking  feature  in  geology,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  productive  soil,  and  many  of  the 
substances  used  in  important  manufac- 
tories, may  be  considered  as  chiefly  derived 
from  this  circumstance.  Several  of  the 
most  useful  clays  are  reputed  by  some  to 
be  merely  decompositions  of  felspar;  the 
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Loam. 


ff^^bBue  of  sand  being  a  decomposition  of 
qtaxtz.  Bergman  found  the  loam  near 
London,  to  contain  only  13  of  argil ;  the 
remaining  87  being  a  redish  grey  sand,  as 
Mould,  fine  as  flotir.  What  is  called  mould,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
mains. The  fall  of  leaves  in  a  forest 
creates  a  fine  black  mould. 

In  various  parts  of  England,  and  other 
countries,  the  loam  is  of  a  red  colour,  and 
proceeds  in  what  may  be  called  belts  or 
zones  (for  strata  can  only  be  superimposed 
on  each  other)  for  a  great  distance,  but 
with  various  interraptions.  This  red  tingp 
can  scarcely  arise  from  the  decomposed 
felspar  of  red  primeval  granite,  as  some 
have  supposed ;  for  in  that  case  the  hardest 
nodules  of  the  granite  would  probably  still 
be  found,  as  in  the  red  sand-stone;  but 
may  merely  proceed  from  the  admixture 
of  red  oxyd  of  iron,  while  in  other  spots 
the  black  oxyd  inay  predominate.  Argil- 
laceous earth  is  found  in  the  most  primitive 
substances;  and  theory  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  determine  whether  the  fertile 
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clay,  which  forms  so  prodigious  and  iinpori^ 
ant  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  globe^ 
and  furnishes  aUment  to  animals  and  ve- 
getables, arises  from  a  decomposition  e£^ 
fected,  during  myriads  of  ages,  by  tha 
superincumbent  waters  ;  or  by  a  mere  dt^ 
position  from  the  original  mass  and  oonsti^ 
tution  of  the  waters  themselves^ 

On  the  decompositiofi  of  rocks,  th«  obi> 
servatiofiB  of  a  skilful  chemist  must  be 
particultirly  exact  and  interesting,  for  which 
reason  those  of  Mr.  Kirwaa  are  extracted ; 
wiGK  especially  as  they  abound  with  es« 
Mnpkss  which  are  essential  to  the  nature  of 
the  pre»^t  work*  It  may  also  be  pre* 
fteed/  that  the  decomposed  rocks  kav« 
never  hitherto  been  treated  in  any  profess- 
ed work  of  mineralogy,  so  that  the  novdty  , 
of  the  subject  calls  for  eveiy  aid  of  illus^ 
tiation* 

^*  Decomposition  consists  in  the  separa^ 
tion  of  the  constituent  p^^s  of  a  stone,  or 
other  substance ;  and  may  be  either  total 
or  partial.    Disintegration  denotes  the  se« 

f2 


Kirwan'f 
explanitioa* 
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fferaticMi  only  of  the  integrant  parts ;  both 
often  take  place  in  the  same  substance. 

"  The  only  causes  of  mere  disintegration 
as  yet  known,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  absorption  and  congela- 
tion of  water;  the  sudden  dilatation  or 
contraction  produced  by  the  former,  par- 
ticularly when  extreme,  cannot  but  loosen 
4;he  texture  of  mo9t  stony  substances,  and 
when  aided  by  the  absorption  of  water, 
strongly  tend  to  separate  them.  The  water 
thus  received  in  their  minutest  rifts,  being 
afterwards  frozen,  bursts  them  with  iocre* 
dible  force,  of  which  frequent  instances 
occur  in  the  northern  countries,  and  in  the 
more  elevated  mountains  of  the  southern, 
where  the  most  sudden  transitions  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  the  highest  degrees  of  the 
latter,  frequently  prevail;  and  hence  the 
broken  craggy  state  of  their  loftiest  sum- 
mits*. 

"  The  known  external  causes  of  decom- 

*  CranU  has  informed  us  that,  in  Greenland^  tbe  rocks  are  olteB 
heard  to  burst  with  a  noise  likie  thunder.*-^. 
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position,  are  water,  oxygen,  and  fixwl 
air,' 

"  The  internal  causes  gire,  the  bases  most 
capable  of  forming  a  union  with  the  exter- 
nal :  as  saline  substances,  sulphur,  slightly 
oxygenated  calces  of  iron,  or  of  manganese, 
lime,  argil,  bitumen,  carbon,  and  mephitic 
air ;  which  is  certainly  contained  in  many 
stony  substances,  as  Dr.  Priestly  has  shown 

in  the  first  volume  of  his  last  edition,  p.  64 ; 

•         •  • 
but  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  they  are  at 

present  too  little  known  ;  all  these  are  as- 
sisted by  a  loose  texture  of  the  substance 
acted  upon. 

"  Saline  substances,  particularly  when  saita. 
(relatively  to  their  mass)  they  present  a 
large  surface,  are  dissolved  by  water,  and 
consequently  the  stones,  of  which  they 
sometimes  form  a  component  part,  are  de- 
composed ;  thus  muriacite,  which  consists 
of  27  pCT  cent  gypsum,  14  common  salt,  5 
mild  calx,  and  53  micaceous  sand,  must  be 
decomposed  when  long  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  water. 

Sulphur  promotes  decomposition^  by    ^uiphnr. 


« 
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absorbing  oxygen,  while  it  is  thus  conYWt- 
ed  into  vitriolic  acid ;  but  moisture  is  also 
requisite.  To  this  cause  the  decomposi- 
tion of  such  stones  as  contain  pyrites  is  ta 
be  attributed;  it  seldom  acts^  however, 
unless  united  to  some  metallic  substance; 
and  hence  its  combinaticms  with  argil,  un- 
less assisted  by  heat,  are  not  sensiUy  de- 
composed, or  only  in  a  great  length  of 
time. 
otj4  of  iwfc  <<  Calces  of  iron,  moderately  oxygenated, 
are  the  most  general  cause  of  decomposi- 
tion, particularly  when  assisted  by  ft  loose 
texture,  and  the  other  causes  of  disinte- 
gration ;  these  act  by  absorlnng  a  greater 
proportion  of  oxygen  and  fixed  air,  but  re- 
quire also  the  assistance  of  moisture.  By 
this  absorption  they  gradually  swdl,  and 
are  disunited  from  the  other  constituent 
parts  of  the  stone,  into  whose  composition 
they  enter.  When  least  oxygenated,  their 
colour  is  black,  or  brown,  or  bluish ;  and 
in  some  instances,  when  united  with  argil 
and  magnesia,  grey  or  greenish  grey ;  the 
former  in  proportion  as  they  become  more 


oxygenated,  become  pmple,  ied,  orange, 
Mid  finally  pale  yellow ;  the  latter  becomes 
at  first  Uoe,  then  ptirple,  red,  &c. 

^'  Iron  in  its  perfect  metallic  state,  or  at 
least  but  slightly  oxygenated,  aho  decom- 
poses water ;  bat  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  farther  oxygaiated ;  and  the  com- 
pound into  which  it  enters  gradually 
withers,  as  Dr.  Hig^s  observed,  in  inai- 
tating  pouzzolana  (on  Cements,  1S4). 

^^  But  stones,  into  whose  composition 
calces  of  iron  hi^y  oxygenated  seem  to 
have  originally  entered,  are  very  difficultly 
decomposed,  as  red  jaspers,  ice.  as  they 
already  possess  nearly  as  much  as  they  can 
absorb. 

"  Manganese,  when  sUghtly  oxygenated^ 
is  known  to  attract  oxygen  strongly,  par- 
ticularly with  the  assistance  of  heat  and 
moisture;  hence  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  * 
principle  of  decomposition,  as  in  siderocal- 
cites,  &c« ;  it  also  frequently  assists  or  pro* 
motes  that  eflfected  by  calces  of  iron. 

^^  Lime,  fi:om  its  attraction  to  fixed  air,   iime,&c 
and  its  solubility Jn  water,  must  porcmiote, 
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in  favourable  circumstances,  the  decom* 
position  of  stones,  of  which  it  forms  a  con- 
stituent part ;  to  it  the  decomposition  of. 
felspars,  and  many  zeolites,  may  in  part 
be  attributed. 

"  Argil,  when  its  induration  does  not  ex- 
ceed 7,  must,  by  the  common  annual  vi- 
cissitudes of  heat  and  Jcold,  gradually  be- 
come rifty,  absorb,  soften  and  swell,  and 
thus  promote  disintegration  and  decompo- 
sition. 

^'  Bitumen  is  said  to  form  the  cement  of 
some  limestones,  and  probably  of  various 
*  other  species.     Bowles  found  it  so  in  va- 

rious parts  of  Spain,  and  Flurl  in  Bavaria; 
and  to  its  fusion  and  withering  (probably 
l^y  attracting  oxygen),  he  attributes  the 
disintegration  of  several  compact  lime- 
stones in  Bavaria  (p.  78)- 

"  Carbon  has  lately  been  found  in  several 
species  of  stone ;  as  it  powerfully  attracts 
oxygen,  to  it  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the 
disintegration  of  many  of  them,  as  maris, 
marlites,  some  argillites,  shales,  Sec. 

"  Mephitic  air  (the  azote  of  the  French) 
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by  its  property  of  formiog  nitrous  acid^ 
when,  during  its  nascent  state,  it  is  gra- 
dually brought  int%  contact  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  moderately 
dry  state,  may  also  promote  decomposi- 
tion ;  calcareous  stones  are  known  to  con- 
tain it  in  pretty  considerable  proportion, 
and  those  that  contain  animal  remains,  pro- 
bably most;  from  this  consideration  we 
may  derive  some  explanation  of  a  very  re- 
markable phenomenon,  related  by  M.  Do- 
lomieu  36  Roz.  116.  *A11  the  houses  of 
Malta  are  built  of  a  fine  grained  limestone,  limestone  of 
of  a  loose  and  soft  texture,  but  which 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  There  is 
a  circumstance  which  hastens  its  destruc- 
tion and  reduces  it  to  powder,  namely, 
when  it  is  wetted  by  sea  water ;  after  this  ' 
it  never  dries,  but  is  covered  by  a  saline 
effervescence ;  and  a  crust  is  found  some 
tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  mixed  with  com- 
mon salt,  nitre,  and  nitrated  lime ;  under 
this  crust  the  stone  moulders  into  dust,  the 
crust  falls  off,  and  other  crusts  are  suc- 
cessively formed,  until  the  whole  stone  is 
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destroyed.  A  single  drop  of  sea  water  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  germ  of  destnic* 
tion ;  it  fonns  a  spot  ^ich  gradually  in- 
creases^ and  spreads  like  a  caries  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  stone :  nor  does  it 
stop  there,  but  after  some  time  affects  all 
the  neighbouring  stones  in  the  wall.  The 
stcmes  most  subject  to  this  malady  are  those 
that  contain  most  magueua ;  those  which 
are  fine  grained  and  of  a  dose  texture,  resist 
most/  Short  as  this  account  is,  it  appears 
from  it  that  the  limestone  of  Malta  con- 
tains both  calcareous  earth  and  magnesia, 
but  most  probably  in  a  mi}d  state;  and 
the  stone  being  of  the  looser  kind,  is  o( 
the  species  which  is  known  to  contain  most 
mephitic  air.  M.  Dolomieu  shows,  at  the 
end  of  his  tract  on  the  Lipari  Islands,  that  , 
the  atmosphere  of  Malta  in  some  seasons, 
when  a  south  wind  blows,  is  renoiarkably 
fouled  with  mephitic  air;  and  at  oth^ 
times,  when  a  north  wind  blows,  remark* 
ably  pure ;  and  hence,  of  all  others,  most 
fit  for  the  generatiK>n  of  nitrous  acid. — 
Again,  sea  wator,  besides  common  salt. 
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contains  a  notable  proportion  of  muriated 
magnesia^and  a  small  proportion  of  selenite. 
From  these  data  we  may  infer,  that  when 
this  stone  is  wetted  b^sea  water,  the  sele* 
nite  is  decomposed  by  the  mild  magnesia 
contained  in  the  stone,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  calcareous  earth.     Of  this 

*  decomposition,  two  results  deserve  atten-» 
tion :  1.  the  production  of  vitriolic  Epsom. 
3.  the  extrication  of  mephitic  air;  the 
muriatic  magnesia  of  the  sea  water  serving, 
during  this  extrication,  the  purpose  of  at- 

-  tracting  and  detaining  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture.  This  air  thus  slowly  generated, 
and  meeting  the  dry  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, forms  nitrous  acid,  highly  mephi-* 
tised ;  but  it  soon  acquires  a  due  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  by  deoxygenating  the  vi- 
triolic contained  in  the  Epsom  salt,  which, 
by  successive  depredations  of  this  sort,  is 
gradually  destroyed.  Part  also  must  unite 
to  the  mild  calx,  which  in  its  turn  is  de- 
composed by  the  remaining  mild  magnesia ; 
more  mephitic  air  is  set  loose,  and  more 
nitrous  acid  is  produced,  until  the  stone  is 
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destroyed.     How  the  alkaline  part  of  the 
nitre,  which  is  one  of  the  products  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  this  stone, 
is  formed,  is  as  yet^mysterious ;  is  it  not 
from. the  tartarin  lately  discovered  in  clays 
and  many  stones  ?   I  am  as  yet  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  putrefac- 
tion of  vegetable  and  animal  substances ; 
and  though  nitrous  acid  formed  of  oxygen 
and  air,  from  putrefying   substances,  be 
found  united  not   only  to  the  absorbent 
earths  to  which  it  is  exposed,  but  also  to  a 
fixed  alkali ;  yet  I  should  rather  suppose 
that  the  alkali  is  conveyed  into  those  earths 
by  the  putrid  air,  than  newly  formed ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  tartarin,  notwithstand- 
ing its  fixity,  is  also  found  in  soot;  and 
in  the  same  manner  ,may  be  elevated  in 
putrid  exhalations.     As  to  the  common 
salt,  said  also  by  Dolomieu  to  be  found  in 
the  blisters  of  this  mouldering  stone,  I  am 
as  yet  in  doubt ;  for  common  salt  was  also 
said  to  accompany  the  native  nitre  found  in 
the  pulo  of  Apulia  ;  yet  Klaproth,  in  ana- 
lysing this  nitrated  earth,  could  find  none: 
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»ee  Zimmerman's  account  of  this  native 
nitre.  (36  Roy.  111,113,  and  1  Klap.319.) 
"  So  also  when  the  calx  of  iron  contain- 
ed in  stones  is  but  slightly  oxygenated,  it 
Diay,  by  reason  of  the  close  texture  of  the 
stone,  remain  undecomposed  for  ages ;  but 
if  by  any  accident,  as  fracture,  or  contact 
urith  some  saline  matter,  or  the  alternate 
reception  and  dismissal  of  water,  the  re- 
ception of  more  oxygen  is  facilitated,  a  de- 
composition will  commence,  which,  as  in 
the  former  case,  will  spread  like  a  caries, 
because  the  less  oxygenated  part  of  the 
iron  takes  oxygen  more  easily  from  the 
more  oxygenated  part,  than  from  the  at* 
mosphere;  by  reason,  that  the  absorbed 
oxygen  is  more  condensed  than  it  is  in  the 
atmosphere.  Thus  iron  inserted  into  a 
highly  oxygenated  solution  of  vitriol  of 
iron,  and  which  therefore  refuses  to  crys- 
tallise, will  take  up  the  ^excess  of  oxygen, 
and  thus  restore  the  solution  to  a  crystal* 
lisable  state ;  or  as  calx  of  tin  takes  up 
oxygen  from  calces  of  silver,  antimony,  &c. 
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in  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Pelletier, 
(12  An.  Chym.  929,  &c.) 
Fep^now  "  Hence  also,  ferraginous  stones  near 
or  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being 
more  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  and  the 
disruptive  action  of  growing  vegetables, 
whose  roots  pierce  through  their  minutest 
nftSj  and  by  swelling  burst  them,  are  more 
exposed  and  subject  to  decomposition. 
Water  carries  down  the  ferruginous  parti*** 
cles  into  the  lower  strata,  and  forms  there 
liiose  illinitionB  and  masses  of  pisiform  ari 
gillaceotts  iron  ore^  which  Buffon  and  others 
have,  without  sufficient  reason,  derived 
from  decayed  vegetables. 

^  Basalt)  when  pure»  strongly  resists  de** 
composition,  or  its  surface  alone  bears  any 
marks  of  it;  the  argillaceous,  siliceous,  and 
calcareous  ingredients,  and  part  of  the  fer*- 
ruginous,  soon  recombining  and  forming  a 
hard  crust,  which  invests  and  protects  the 
wackou  remainder  of  the  stone*  But  waeken  is 
very  easily  decomposed ;  and  hence  tbt 
basalts  or  traps,  into  whose  composition 


it  enters,  yield  easily  to  the  decomposing 
principle.  Some  granites,  I  may  say  most, 
are  in  appropriate  circumstances  not  diffi*- 
cultly  decomposed,  the  naica  and  felspar 
are  chiefly  affected :  the  same  may  be  alao 
said  of  most  sand-stones,  particularly  those 
whose  cement  is  argillaceous  os  ferruginous^ 
and  many  porphyries  and  gneisses/'* 

Frpm  these  interesting  observaticms  it  ^JgJ^f 
will  appear,  that  the  decomposition  of 
rocks  is  not  only  a  curious  subject  in  itself, 
but  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  arts^ 
particularly  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Many  noble  edifices  have  soon  become 
disfigured,  because  the  architect  did  not 
know  the  easy  decomposition  of  the  mate*- 
rials.  Thus  at  Trianon  the  pillars  are  al- 
ready decayed,  because  tlie  arglUaeeous 
nature  of  the  marble  of  Campan  will  not 
bear  exposure  in  the  open  air,  where  it  soon 
exfoliates.  At  Oxford  it  has  been  observed 
that  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  in* 
juredy  because  the  builders  had  not  studied 
the  nature  of  the  stone,  which  requires  to 

«  Kinran*iOeo1o^cal  EsBiys,  p.  143— I6d. 
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be  laid  in  its  original  position  in  the  quarry, 
that  the  first  compression  ma^  still  exist, 
as  otherwise  it  will  imbibe  the  moisture, 
and  thu's  split  or  crumble  in  frosty  weather. 
Sculptors  are  singularly  anxious  that  the 
stone  which  they  use  should  not  be  subject 
to  this  defect;  and  their  example  should 
be  followed  by  architects,  as  the  duration 
of  their  works  and  reputation  depends  en- 
tirely on  this  branch  of  knowledge.  It 
would  appear  that  .the  ancients,  who  always 
mingled  the  useful  with  the  ornamental, 
had  particularly  investigatfed  this  subject, 
even  in  very  early  times ;  for  the  Egyptians, 
in  their  eternal  monuments,  had  already 
learned  to  prefer  granite  and  porphyry,  the 
two  most  durable  substances  in  nature; 
and  which  have  the  additional  advantage 
that  they  aflford  no  temptation  for  destruc- 
tion, because  they  cannot,  like  marble, 
be  converted  into  lime :  for  some  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  Greece  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  by  the  barbarous 
Turks ;  and  a  temple  or  statue  of  Diana 
^  has  been  turned  into  cement,  for  the  volup- 


tuous  apartments  of  a  Haram.    It  is  also 
conceived  by  antiquaries,  that  some  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  iincient  Rome  perish- 
.ed  in  this  manner  during  the  middle  ages. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  stones  ap-  Sj^^^jJ^ 
patently  hard,  are  sometimes  more  subject 
to  decay  than  those  of  a  softer  contQxture. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  suffered  little 
degradation,  though  constracted' with  a  soft 
calcareous  konite*.  The  Roman  Pharos, 
at  Dover,  remains  almost  entire,  though 
built  with  a  soft  stalactitic  tufa,  found  in 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  several  rivers ; 
ibr  example,  the  Tees,  in  the  north  of 
.  England.  The  transportation  of  this  stone 
from  a  distance,  seems  to  evince  that  there 
-  was  some  reason  for  giving  it  a  pr^erence ; 
and  as  it  is  coralloid  in  its  stmcture,  it  was 
perhaps  justly  conceived  that  it  would  emit 
the  moisture  with  .the  same  ease  as  it  was 
received,  and  hence  be  little  subject  to 

*  Strabo  says^  that  one  of  the  pyramids  was  more  expensive,  at 
the  lower  part  was  built  with  basalt,  firom  Ethiopia ;  a  circnmstance 
which  teems  to  have  cteaped  the  attention  of  travellers,  probably 
irom  the  white  crust  which  mvests  basalt  But  tome  were  covered 
with  granite :  see  Dom.  II. 
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'decomposition.     The  conjecture,  if  such, 
was  certainly  verified  by  the  event.     From 
this,  and  numerous  other  examples,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  ancient  architects  ob- 
:  '  served,  with  a  most  scrutinizing  eye,  the 

nature  and  the  structure  of  the  stone  which 
they  employed ;  an  important  circumstatice 
•  which  has  not  met  with  due  consideration 
among  the  moderns. 

The  same  considerations  are  also  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  private  buildings, ' 
where  stone  is  abundant  and  in  general  re- 
'  quest ;  and  the  product  of  any  new  quarry 
should  be  put  to  several  tests,  and  severely 
'examined,  before  it  be  brought  into  use. 
The  example  of  the  houses  of  Malta,  above 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  is  a  striking 
lesson  of  this  kind ;  and  some  modem 
buildings  in  Scotland  are  more  decayed 
than  the  ancient.  If  iron,  clay,  or  even 
'  perhaps  some  magnesian  mixturesi^  be  much 
intermingled,  the  stone  is  apt  to  become 
carious.  But  the  magnesian  rocks  in  ge- 
neral are  little  subject  to  decay ;  and  ser- 
pentine, resisting  moisture  by  its  unctuous 


iiatUFe^  forms  some  of  the  boldest  summits 
•and  promontories.  It  was  perhaps  this 
consideration  which  induced. the  preference 
:of  ollite,  or  potstone,  in  the  construction 
of  the  Duke^  of  Argyle's  noble  mansion  at 
finverary. 

These  observations  can  scarcely  demand 
excuse,  as  being  digressive,  for  the  utility 
.of  any  subject  is  its  most  laudable  quality : 
.nisi  utile  est  quod  facimusy  stulta  est  gloria. 
JBut  to  return  to  considerations  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  nature  of  this 
•work,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
.able  illustratpr  of  the  Hqttonian  thqory, 
•has  treated   the  subject  of .  decomposed 
.rocks,  which  nmy  be  said  indeed  to  form 
%thfe  very  foundation  of  that  system,  with 
ihis  usual  talents ;  but  not  with  that  long 
and  laborious  discussion  which  was  to  have 
been  expected  on  a  topic  so  important  to 
-his  purpose.    After  describing  the  plain  of 
Crau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  a  space 
fof  about  20  square  leagues  coveried  with 
/Cj^oaT'tzose  pebbles,  and  which  Sanssure  <>b- 
ifi^jsved  to  proceed  from  tbedecompQsitiQP 
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of  a  vast  stratum  of  pudding-stone,  whidh 
underlies  the  whole ;  the  intelligent  author 
thus  proceeds. 
owSn^k  "  ^^^  argument  for  the  decomposition 
of  stony  substances,  which  jp  afforded  by 
the  state  of  this  singular  plain,  may  be 
confirmed  by  the  appearances  observed  in 
many  extensive  tracts  of  land  all  over  the 
World,  and  especially  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  road  to  Exeter  from  Taun- 
ton Dean,  between  the  latter  and  Honitoo, 
passes  over  a  large  heath  or  down,  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  plain  of  Taun- 
ton. The  rock  which  is  the  base  of  tins 
heath,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  is  lime- 
stone ;  and  over  the  surface  of  it  large  flmts, 
in  the  form  of  gravel,  are  very  thickly 
spread.  There  is  no  higher  grduttd  in  the 
neighbourhood  from  which,  this  gmvel  can 
be  supposed  to  have  come,  nor  any  stream 
that  can  have  carried  it ;  so  that  no  expla- 
nation of  it  remains,  but  that  it  is  formed 
of  the  flints  contained  in  beds  of  limestone 
which  are.  now  worn  away.  The  flints  OD 
the  heath  are  precisely  of  the  kind  foutidffi 
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limestone ;  many  of  them  are  not  mqoh. 
woni)  and  cannot  have  travelled  far  from 
the  rock  in  which  they  were  originally  con-, 
tainedw  It  seems  certain^  therefore,  that 
they,  are  the  debris  of  limestone  strata,  now 
entirely  decomposed,  that  once  lay  above 
the  strata,  which  at  present  form  the  base 
of  this  elevated  plain,^  and  probably  cover-> 
ed  them  to  a  considerable  height.  This 
explanation  carries  the  ^eater  probability 
with  it,  that  any  other  way  of  accounting 
for  the  fact  in  question,  as  the  travelling 
of  the  gravel  from  higher  grounds,  or  the 
immersion  of  the  surface  under  the  sea, 
will  imply  changes  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, incomparably  greater  than  are  here, 
supposed.  Our  hypothesis  seems  to  give 
the  minimum  of  all  the  kinds  of  change 
that  can  possibly  account  for  the  pheno* 
menoB. 

**The  same  remarks  may  be  made  on 
iSke  high  plain  of  Blackdown,  which  the 
road  passes  over  in  going  from  Exeter  to 
the  westwsgrd.    The  flints  there  are  disse* 
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minated  over  the  surface  as  thickly  as  in  the 
other  instance,  and  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  same  supposition. 

"  -Again,  in  the  interior  of  England,  be- 
ginning from  about  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham, and  proceeding  north-east  through 
Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, as  far  as  the  south  of  Yorkshire^  a 
particular  species  of  highly  indurated  gra- 
vel, formed  of  granulated  quartz,  is  found 
every  where  in  great  abundance.  This 
sanie  gravel  extends  to  the  west  and  north- 
west as  far  as  Ashburn,  in  Derbyshire; 
and  perhaps  still  farther  to  the  north.  The 
quantity  of  it  about  Birmingham  is  very 
remarkable,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places; 
and  the  phenomenon  is  the  more  surprising, 
that  no  rock  of  the  same  sort  is  seen  in  its 
native  place.  It  is  such  gravel  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  mountainous  country;  in 
Scotland,  for  instance,  or  in  Swisserland ; 
but  not  at  all  in  the  fertile  and  secondary 
plains  of  England. 

?' This  enigma  is  explained,  however, 
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when  it  is  observed,  that  the  basis  of  the 
whole  tract  just  described  is  a  red  sand- 
stone,  often  containing  in  it  a  hard  quartzy . 
gravel,  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  has 
just  been  mentioned.    From  the  dissolu-. 
tion  of  beds  of  this  sandstone,  which  for- 
merly covered  the  present,  there  can  be  no  ^ 
doubt  that  this  gravel  is  derived.    But  as 
the  gravel  is  in  general  thinly  dispersed 
through  the  sandstone,  and  abounds  only 
in  some  of  its  layers,  it  should  therefore . 
seem  that  a  vast  body  of  strata  must  have 
been  worn  away  and  decomposed,  before 
such  quantities  of  gravel  as  now  exist  in  the 
soil  could  have  been  let  loose. 

**  I  have  said  that  a  rock,  capable  of  af- 
fording such  gravel  as  this,  is  not  to  be  ' 
found  in  the  tract  of  country  just  mention- 
ed. ITiis,  however,  is  not  strictly  true; 
for  in  Worcestershire,  between  Bromes- 
grove  and  Birmingham,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  latter,  a  rock  is  found  consisting 
of  indurated  strata,,  greatly  elevated,  and 
without  doubt  primitive,  from  the  detritus 
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of  which  such  gravel  as  we  are  now  speak« 
ing  of  might  be  produced.  These  strata 
seem  to  rise  up  from  under  the  secondary, 
where  they  are  intersected  by  the  road; 
and,  for  as  much  as  appears,  are  not  of 
great  thickness,  so  that  they  cannot  have 
a;fforded  the  materials  of  this  gravel  direct- 
ly, though  they  may  have  done  so  indi- 
rectly, or  through  the  medium  of  the  red 
sandstone ;  that  is  to  say,  a  primary  rock 
of  which  they  are  the  remains,  may  have 
afforded  materials  for  the  gravel  in  the 
sandstone ;  and  thig  sandstone  may,  in  its 
turn,  have  afforded  the  materials  of  the 
present  soil,  and  particularly  the  gravel 
contained  in  it. 

•"  Pudding-stones  being  very  liable  to 
decomposition,  have  probably,  in  most 
countries,  afforded  a  large  proportion  of 
the  loose  gravel  now  found  in  the  soil. 
The  mountains,  or  at  least  hills,  of  this 
rock,  which  are  found  in  many  places, 
prove  the  great  extent  of  such  decomposi- 
tion.   Mount  Rigi,  for  instance,  on  the 


side  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  is  entirely  of 
puddingrstone,  and  is  743  toises  in  height, 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  lake.  By 
the  descriptions  given  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
other  hills  of  the  same  kind  in  Swisserland,. 
we  may,  without  due  attention,  be  led  to» 
suppose  that  they  are  entirely  formed  of 
loose  gravel.  Even  M.  Saussure's  descrip- 
tion is  chargeable  with  this  fault ;  though, 
when  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  sufficient  proof  that  this  hill  is  com- 
posed of  real  pudding-stone.  The  nature 
of  the  thing  also,  would  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  a  hill,  more  than  4000 
feet  in  height,  could  not  consist  of  loose 
and  unconsolidated  materials. 

"  If  then  we  regard  Mount  Rigi  as  the 
remains  of  a  body  of  pudding-stone  strata, 
we  must  conclude  that  these  strata  were 
originally  more  extensive;  and  the  adja^ 
cent  valleys  and  plains  will  serve,  in  some 
degree,  to  measure  the  quantity  of  them 
which  time  has  destroyed.'"* 

•  Flayfair,  373. 
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The  novelty  of  the  topic,  in  a  professed 
work  of  this  nature,  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  length  of  these  introductory 
observations :  but  it  is  now  proper  to  pur- 
sue the  plan  proposed,  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  chief  decomposed  rocks. 


WOMB  U     O:  BA9Al.TIir«  395.* 


'     IfOMEI.    DECOMPOSED  BASALTIN. 

The  German  mineralogists  have  not  been  de-* 
ficient  in  their  observation  of  this  curious  ap* 
pearance^  l^arsten,  in  his  catalogue  of  Leske's 
collection,  has  the  following  instances,  among 
others,  in  the  geographical  series. 

HTFONOMS  h 

Basaltin. 

.  "  1525.  Very  fine  splintery  basalt,  with  half  of  Getmany. 
decayed  chrysolite  disseminated,  and  exteriorly, 
decomposed  to  yellowish  brown  clay,  from  Riet- 
stein,  Saxony, 

.  "  1533.  Basalt,  in  which  the  chrysolite  is  be- 
come 4rery  steatitical  through  decay,  from  the 
s^me  place. 

"  1534.  Apiece  of  basalt  with  decayed  chryso- 
lite, wherein  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  pores  ori- 
ginate from  the  decay  of  the  latter,  from  the  same 
place. 

"  1577.  A  piece  of  basalt,  mixed  partly  with 
small  grained  chrysolite,  partly  with  felspar,  which, 
as  is  very  frequently,  the  case  in  granite,  is  decom- 
posed to  lithomarga;  from  Wachberg,  beside 
Hartmansdorf 
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"  1667.  Perfectly  decayed  basalt,  which  in 
some  places  contains  ailarge  quantity  of  earth  re- 
sembling bole^  with  interposed  basalt  consisting  of 
lamellar  distinct  concretions. 

"  1671.  A  pentahedral  columnar  toleraiMy  large 
piece,  which  consists  entirely  of  thb  earth,  sa^that 
evidently  the  basalt  must  have  been  decomposed 
into  it. 

'^  Rem.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  singular 
phenomenon,  tliat  a  perfect  hexahedral  prism  of 
chrysolite  occurs  in  it. 

"  1819.  A  very  decayed  porous  basalt  frag- 
ment, which  lay  between  the  solid  layers,  and  is 
called  lava  flag; 

"  1679'.  Very  decayed  porous  basalt,  whidi 
had  better  be  called  a  basaltic  amygdaloid,  where- 
in are  still  contained  abundant  vestiges  of  the 
earth,  with  which  these  pores  were  formerly  filled. 

"  1674.  The  same  fossil,  but  the  pores,  not  so 
uniform,  arc  smaller  and  larger  promiscuously. 

**  1575.  The  same  fossil,  penetrated  more  uni- 
fbrmly  with  the  sulphur-yellow  argillaceous  mes^ 
which  gives  to  the  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  nrttny 
geologists,  a  volcanic  appearance.'* 

HYFONOMB  If. 

Amygdalite. 


*^  305.  Amygdaloid  resembling  basalt,  in  which 
small  groups  of  zeolite  occur,  which  in  some 
places  have  totally  lost  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. 

'^  906.  Similar  amygdaloid,  out  of  which  all 
the  extraneous  parts  have  decayed,  therefore  the 
whole  has  a  perfectly  porous  appearance;  from 
'AscherOfen,  in  the  Thuringian  forest 

"  307.  A  piece  of  amygdaloid  in  which  not 
only  all  the  extraneous  parts  have  decayed  out, 
bdt  tiie  basis  itself  b  also  very  much  decayed; 
lienee  such  varieties  are  not  unfrequently  called 
pumice ;  from  Upper  Lusatia.'' 

As  the  opinion  concerning  the  volcanic  nature 
of  basaltin  seems  rather  to  gain  ground,  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  some  of  those  substances  are 
truly  volcanic.  When' we  consider  the  vast  num- 
ber of  volcanoes  in  Asia  and  America,  amounting 
-to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  we  may  very  rea« 
sonably  infer  that  many  in  Europe  may  have  be- 
come extinct.  As  these  appearances  only  affect 
imalL  spots,  prejudice  on  either  side  becomes  truly 
iodicrous ;  and  its  excess  will,  with  rational  minds, 
turn  tile  scale  upon  the  other  side.  What  shall 
be  said,  when  a  late  writer  has  informed  us,  that 
pumice  itself  is  commonly  a  Neptunian  sub- 
Btanoei 
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NOMEIL    D.  PORPHYRY. 

In  the  same  work^  Karsten  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing examples : 

"  208.  A  piece  of  porphyry  in  which  the  fel- 
spar is  indeed  entirely,  but  the  basis  only  slight- 
ly, decomposed^  from  Norway. 

**  209.  Porphyry  in  which  the  felspar  is  partly 
actually  decomposed,  but  partly  appears  barely 
without  lustre,  the  basis  is  become,  perfectly  fri- 
able ;  from  the  vicinity  of  Regensburg. 

"  Rem.  It  is  very  frequently  passed  for 
tarras." 

The  remarkable  stone  which  composes  tb^ 
.Puy  de  Dome,  where  Pascal  made  his  celebrated 
observations  on  the  barometer,  is  a  porphyry, 
.which  seems  to  be  decomposed  by  volcanic  heat. 
.According  to  the  experiments,  of  Saussure,.  the 
base  is  an  earthy  felspar,*or  felsite. 
SoTum  But  the  most  celebrated  decomposed  porphyry 

is  the  saxum  metalliferum  \o£  Baron  de  Bom, 
which  serves  as  a  gangart  to  msAy  rich  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Hungary;  and  even  to. the 
noble  opal,  only  found  in  that  country.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  many  mistakes  should  have 
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been  made  even  by  skilful  mineralogists,  while 
he  repeatedly  informs  us  himself  that  it  is  a  grey 
argillaceous  stone,  mistaken  by  the  miners  for  a 
'  sandstone,  often  containing  crystals  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  and  sometimes  schorl.  But  in  gene- 
ral the  felspar  itself  seems  to  be  decomposed, 
forming  oblong  white  spots  on  the  grey  base. 
The  gold  and  the  opal  would  appear  to  have 
.  been  formed  after  the  decomposition  of  the  rock. 
Opal  and  chalcedony  are  also-  found  in  entire 
porphyry  5  asVell  as  veins  of  gold.  The  various 
porphyries  of  the  German  writers,  occasion  a 
strange  confusion  in  the  very  nature  of  the  sub*  m 
stances. 

The  sazum  metalliferum  might  as  well  be     Boniir. 
called  Bornite>  in  honour  of.  that  great  mine* 
ralogist. 

HTFONOBIB  I. 

Bomite,.  from  various  parts  of  Hungary. 

Microncme  1.    The  same,  witii  native  gold  in 
thin  plates  and  disseminated,  from  the  same. 

Micronome  2.    The  same,  with  sylvanite,  from 
Nagyag  in  Transilvania. 

Micronome  3,    The  same,  with  fine  dendritic 
gold,  from  Cremnitz  in  Hungary. 
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MtcroTiome  1.    The  same,  with  noble  opal, 
from  Czerweniza  in  Hfungary. 

Micronome  2.    The  same,  with  black  opal,  from 
the  same. 

Micronome  3.    The  same,  with  milk  opal,  and 
many  other  kinds,  from  the  same*. 


NOME  m.    D.  SLATE. 

Some  kinds  of  slate,  especially  those  mixed 
-witb  cidcareous  matter^  easily  exfoliate  and  de- 
compose. 


NOME  IV.    D.  QUARTZ. 

iTbis^ubstfaiioe  is  &r  from.being^ easily  decom- 
posed; but^  from  some  unexpected  interaiix- 
ture,  it  sometimes  though  rarely  decomposes  in 
-granite,  while  the  felspar  remains  entire.    Mr. 
Kirwan  has  an  article  concerning  earthy  quartz> 

>  *  See  Towason't  Tiivel»  in  HoDguy,  for  an  ample  aoooont  of 
the  opal  miaei. 
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in  whicli  one  would  expect  examples  of  decom« 
position ;  but  the  specimens  rather  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  granular,  and  the  cellular*.  Ferru- 
ginous quartz  seems  the  most  liable  to  decom- 
position. 

NOME  V.    D.  KERALITE. 

Mr.  Kirwan  has  observed,  that  when  this  subr 
stance  begins  to  decompose  it  discovers  the  cha- 
racters both  of  an  earth  and  of  a  stone.  Kar- 
sten  has  the  following  articles. 

"  S.  417.  Homstone,  which  in  some  parts  is 
quite  decomposed  to  clay,  and  from  thence  has 
acquired  an  earthy  fracture. 

"  493.  A  decomposed  homstone,  which  is 
there  called  indurated  fullers' earth.  From 
Mainungen." 

NOME  VI.    D.  FELSPAR. 

This  substance  which,  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
pot-ash,  is  not  of  very  difficult  decomposition, 
passes  into  bole  or  lith^marga,  kaolin  or  porce- 
lain earth,  and  other  sorts  of  clay.    It  is  parti- 

•  Min.  i.  397. 

VOL.  II.  n 


cvJUvlj  effected  m  deee«i|iwed  granite^  to 
wWoh  wtk^e  t^e  lender  it  rc^srwd. 


Felspar  changed  into  kaolin. 

HYPONOMB  IK 

Into  clay. 

NOME  VU.    D.  GRANITE- 

The  grandeur  of  this  substance  renders  aD  its 
appearances  interesting.  The  decomposition  of 
granite  may  be  considered  on  a  laiige  and  on  a 
small  scale;  in  the  former  point  of  view,  the 
subject  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Ramond, 
who  has  added  a  plate  of  its  various  appea^ 
apces*.  As  the  felspar  is  generally  by  fitr  the 
most  abundant  substance,  it  might  have  bee& 
expected  that  granite  would  split  into  rhombs  > 
but  the  forms  cannot  be  called  regular,  though 
the  sides,  as  Saussure  has  observed^  are  wjr 
plane  qr  flat,,  interaecting,  as  if  cut,  all  the 
component  substanqes.    According  to  Bamondt 

•  Toytge  aa  M«nt  fadia,  p.  80,  Bee.  H  is  to  bs  legretlerf  thai 
ft  «tyle  lodicroatly  emphfttic  and  importuit^hould  dUfiguie  a  work, 
•thtrwiie  Ctttioiit  and  inUmtiPg.. 
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the  final  frftgiofsits  in  tbe  massiTe  decottipwitioii 
ttf  graaitet  reaemble»  a  wedge^.  One  rock  pre- 
sents harder  projecting  veins,  crossing  in  vartoM 
directions;  virhile  the  softer  parts  are  excavated: 
perhaps  a  type  in  miniature  of  the  granite  veins 
observable  on  a  larger  scale,  vrhen  the  softer  iii« 
tervals  may  have  been  wasted,  and  their  place, 
after  many  ages,  supplied  by  schistus. 

This  massive  decomposition  of  granite  often 
takes  place  on  the  summits  of  mountains.  It  is 
said  that  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain,  affords  interesting  examples  of  this 
kind;  bnt^  to  the  disgrace  of  our  mineralc^y^ 
that  mountain  remains  without  due  eacamin»- 
tion. 

The  high  ridge  of  Sochondo,  in  Chinese  Ta^  Sodm^^ 
t9tys  which  gives  source  to  the  great  rivers  of 
Oaon  and  Argoon,  is  said  to  present  suipmits' 
CMmsisting  of  large  rocks,  piled  on  each  other  in 
nccessive  terraces.  The  mountains  are  proh^t^ 
Uj  granitic,  like  the  cdebrated  Odon^Tchebn, 
ia  X)aottria»  near  the  sam^  river  Onon,  which 

*  De  Loc,  Geologic,  305,  tays  that  granite  sometimes  decom- 
-ptics  into  circular  portions,  the  ihomhs  having  become  spheroids. 
HftMirpilct  of  these  ia  die  Giant  Mmmtaias  of  SiMa,  whachy  «M 
dittaace^  resembled  Dutch  cheeses. 

In  aome  granites  the  decomposed  mica  becomes  chlorite  j  but  it 
•eems  too  bold  to  assume  that  all  chlorite  is  decomposed  mica.  Sn^ 
Joom.  des  Mines,  iv.  4S. 

B2 
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presents  in  its  opnlent  bosom  chrysolites,  eme- 
ralds, and  beryls^  and  which  is  thus  described 
by  an  able  observer. 
odon-Tchdon.     f«  Three  or  four  leagues  before  arriving  at  the 
^     gang  of  the  beryls,  you  begin  to  rise  on  the  vast 
base  of  tlie  mountain,  entirely  composed  of  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  summit.    You  may  go  on 
horseback  to  the  foot  of  its  actual  summit,  which 
is  onlyelevated  above  its  base  about  1200  feat 
perpendicular;  and  it  may  be  easily  climbed  on 
foot,  as  it  is  composed  of  granite  tolerably  friable, 
and  which  presents  no  precipices.    This  summit 
}s  formed  like  a  horse^shoe,  at  th<i  bottom  of 
which  is  a  spring,  which  waters  the  little  valley 
formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  horse-shoe, 
whose  aperture  .faces  the  S.  £.;  its  extent  in 
length  being  from  4  to  500  fathoms.    It  is  upon 
.the  slope,  which  rises  on  the  right  in  entering 
the  valley,  that  there  ane  two  gangs  of  emeralds: 
the  first  is  not  far  from  the  rivulet,  and  contains 
phrysolites ;  the  second  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  the  summit, ,  rather  advanced  within 
the  horse-shoe,  and  is  that  which  contains  the 
emeralds.    The  third  gang  is  on  the  very  crest 
.of  the  summit,  at  the  extremity  of  the  horse- 
shoe, it  contains  the  beryls."  *    If  this  celebrated 

•  Patrin,  ii.  S4. 
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mouDtain  had  not  been  decomposed,  perhaps 
these  precious  mines  would  not  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

Od  a  smaller  scale,  the  most  usual  decompo- 
sition of  granite  is  where  the  felspar  assumes  the 
appearance  of  bole  or  lithomarga,  of  porcelain 
earth,  or  of  fine  clay.  The  noted  Kaoliii  of  the  Kaolin. 
Chinese  forming  a  chief  ingredient  of  their 
famous  porcelain  manufactures,  is  a  decomposed 
felspar,  which  seems  mostly  to  proceed  from  an 
entire  rock  of  that  substance,  as  there  seems  to. 
be  no  quartz ;  while  that  of  Limoges,  in  France, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  Sevres  manufacture,' 
may  have  been  a  granite  in  which  the  micarel  is 
also  decomposed ;  for  there  are  numerous  grains 
of  quartz,  which  are  carefully  separated. 

Granite,  decomposed  by  volcanic  heat,  is 
common  in  Auvergne,  where  the  la^a  has 
burst  through  superincumbent  masses  of  that 
sabstahce ;  but  such  appearances  ma:y  rather  be 
ranked  among  the  volcanic ;  the  decompo$ij;ion 
here  chiefly  treated,  being  that  effecteid  by  the 
influence  of  time  and  climatei  Karsten  has 
given  the  following  examples  of  decomposed 
granite.   ' 
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^^  46.  A  piece  of  granite,  in  which  the  felspar 
has  lost  only  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  water 
of  crystallisation ;  from  Upper  Lusatia. 

'^  47.  Granite,  with  felspar  somewhat  farther 
decomposed ;  from  Konigshain. 

^'  48.  Granite,  with  felspar  considerably  de- 
composed ;  from  the  same  place. 

'^  49-  Granite,  on  one  side  of  which  the  felspar 
is  deccHnposed  almost  entirely  to  porcelain  clay, 
but  on  the  other  not  quite  so  much  decomposed ; 
from  the  county  of  Glaz. 

HYPONOMB  II* 

*^  so*  Granite,  in  which  tJie  mica  is  decomposed 
into  steafitei  but  the  felspar  very  slightly;  from 
Siberiiu 

*^  61.  Granite  with  mica  aad  febpur^  quite  d> 
oootiposed ;  from  the  yioinity  of  MeissoL 

*^  SH.  Granite^  with  almost  perfectly  deoom* 
posed  mica,  and  felspar  sli^tly  so ;  from  Kip- 
hausen,  in  Thuringia. 

"  53.  Granite  with  entirely  decomposed  tnicai 
in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  felspar  still  re- 
tains its  perfect  lustre;  fix)m  the  Altaiscban 
Mountains. 


'^  Rem.  This  is  extremely  rare,  as  the  felspar  is  • 
by  fiu*  the  most  subject  to  decay." 


NOMEVm.    D.  GNEISS. 

In  this  sabstaDce^  as  in  granite,  the  felspar 
and  the  mica  are  chiefly  a£footed»  Karsten  gi^es 
the  fallowing  examples : 

HYPONOIIB  u 

^^  95.  Coai'se  fibrous  gneiss,  with  slightly  de- 
composed felspar,  but  further  decomposed  mica ; 
from  Swi98eriand. 

*^  96.  Gneiss  with  entirely  decomposed  felspar; 
Irom  the  Isaac,  nelur  Freyberg. 

^'97.  Gneiss  entirely  decomposed,  which  is 
scarcely  any  longer  distinguishable,  except  where 
the  quartz  still  retains  its  appropriate  structure; 
with  an  adhering  compound  of  brown  blende, 
martial  pyrites,  and  some  galena;  from  Frey^ 
beng.'^ 

The  last  is  properly  a  vein-stotie ;  and  rocks 
are  generally  decomposed  when  in  contact  with 
metallic  ores. 
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NOME  IX.    D.  PrrCH-STONE. 

This  substance  being  of  a  veiy  compact  and 
unctuous  nature,  its  decomposition  seems  rather 
difficult.  Among  the  volcanic  specimens  from 
Auvergne,  in  the  author's  cabinet,  there  is  a 
piece  of  decomposed  pitch-stone,  which  would 
be  mistaken  for  brown  iron  ochre,  if  some  parts 
did  not  retain  their  original  character. 


NOME  X.    D.  SANDSTONE, 

These  glutenites,  whatever  be  the  cement,  will 
decompose  into  sand.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  rocks,  in  the  vast  sandy  desarts  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  travellers  have  presumed  that  those 
prodigious  extents  of  inert  matter  proceed  from 
the  decomposition  of  ranges  of  sandstone.  This 
is  perhaps  the  only  decomposition  which  is  de- 
structive of  all  cultivation.  It  was  natural  for 
an  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  lord  of  a  sandy 
region,  to  inquire  why  God  had  created  sand  ? 
While  the  vast  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains, 
Covered  with  perpetual  snow,  supply  perpetual 
rivers^  and  perpetual  fertility,  to  the  most  dis* 
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tant  regions ;  those  empines  of  sand  present  to 
human  observation  no  symptom  of  utility,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  daily  encroach  on  the  fertile 
vales  in  their  vicinity. 

Sandstone  rock  and  sand,  from  the  desarts  of 
Africa. 

The  same,  firom  Arabia.  The  sand  is  red  and 
coarse,  and  the  decomposition  would  appear  to 
proceed  from  iron ;  so  that  a  metal  of  the  great- 
est utility  may,  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the 
dreary  desart,  become  the  most  pernicious  to  the 
human  race. 

Sandstone  and  sand,  from  the  desart  of 
Shamo. 


NOME  XL    D.  CLAY-SLATE. 

This  is  a  common  occurrence.    Aluminous 
filate  is  particularly  subject  to  decomposition. 


NOME  XII.    D.  SAUSSURITE. 

This  magnesian  basaltin,  one  of  the  pierres 
de  come  of  Saussure,  is  not  only  liable  to  a  su- 
perficial decomposition,  forming  a  white  crust ; 
but,  as  it  sometimes  contains  asbestos  and  ami- 
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siithii9»  may  become  rifiyi  and  thus  split  hy_  tbi 

weathen 
Decayed  Saussurite,  from  the  Alpi^ 
The  same,  with  amianthus,  from  the  Pyreneet» 


N 


NOME  XIH:    D.  MARBLE. 

Argillaceous  marble,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  decomposition.  In  the 
north  of  England,  black  marble  has  been  ob» 
jserved,  accompanied  with  a  soft  grey  substance 
ealled  rotten-stone;  but  this  seems  rather  an 
adherence  than  a  decomposition.  Rotten-ston^ 
though  also  used  in  polishing,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  tripoli,  which  seems  a  mixture  of 
very  fine  clay  and  sand,  and  is  only  found  in 
veins. 


NOME  XIV.    D.  ALABASTER. 

In  particular  circumstances,  this  substance 
first  becomes  of  a  tlull  white,  and  then  decom* 
poses  into  dust. 


WPUn  XYs     O.  COAL.  *  ^l 
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This  substance,  when  in  contact  with  what 
are  called  whin*dykesy  those  singular  arrects  or 
uprights  which  sometimes  infersect  whole  moun- 
tains, is  often  observed  to  be  decomposed ;  having 
lost  its  bitumen,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of 
being  charred.  The  Neptunists  say,  that  the 
stone  has  absorbed  the  tntumen;  while  the 
Plutonists  affirm  that  the  melted  stone,  ejected 
fipom  beneath,  has  caused  the  bitumen  to  eva- 
porate* 

Those  immense  arrects  are  often  argillaceous, 
but  more  generally  of  a  basaltic  nature.  They 
are  scxnetimes  of  prodigious  extent ;  one  of  them 
eaitending  from  Lothian  through  the  estuary  of 
the  Forth  into  Fifesbire,  a  space  of  twelve  or 
fifkeen  miles.  It  is  observably  that  where  they 
intersect  t^e  coal,  the  bqds  subside  in  this  po<- 
pitton: 


«  1^1 
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tvhich  seems  to  evince  that  they  r6se  from  be- 
neath, having  left  an  empty  space  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  ascent,  into  which  the  ^nperincum- 
bent  bed  subsided ;  for  if  a  mere  rapture  had 
taken  place,  the  descent  of  any  substance  from 
above  would  not  have  altered  the  original  level 
of  the  beds.  The  eruptions  of  clay  are  frequeat 
in  American  volcanoes,  and  may  arise  like  sand- 
stone, from  the  subterranean  waters,  which  seem 
of  far  more  extent  and  influence  than  is  gene- 
rally conceived.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
if  these  arrects  proceed  in  a  northerly  and  south- 
erly direction,  or  on  any  point  of  the  compass 
from  S.  E.  to  N,  W. ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the 
common  direction  of  chains  of  volcanoes,  and 
of  earthquakes ;  as  perhaps  in  the  desiccation  of 
this  globe,  and  the  contraction  at  the  poles,  rup- 
tures of  different  sizes  took  place  in  the  shelly 
which  were  afterwards  filled  with  subterranean 
waters,  and  combustible  materials ;  while  an  ex- 
terior crust  was  gradually  formed,  with  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  of  those  on  some  morasses,  con- 
sidering the  horrible  chasms  beneath.  It  is  far 
from  the  intention  of  this  work,  a  mere  intro- 
duction to  the  science,  to  support  any  system; 
as  it  is  of  an  eclectic  nature,  choosing  the 
most  authentic  facts,  and  the  most  solid  obser- 
vations^ from  all  the  theories.     If  these  ideas, 
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however,  should  appear  to  tevour  of  Tolcanism, 
let  it  be  considered  that  we  are  on  dangerous 
ground;  for  we  now  approach  the  volcanic 
domain. 


*  The  decomposition  and  ruin  of  mountains 
forming  one  of  the  grandest  features  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  earth,  a  few  examples  may  be  sub* 
joined ;  which  shall  be  introduced  by  some  ob- 
servations of  the  greatest  of  petralogists,  upon 
this  singular  and  important  topic. 

**  Another  fact,  of  which  I  discovered  the^  Nttmcflf 
solution  by  examining  these  granites  close  and 
attentively,  is  that  of  those  exfoliations  which  I 
had  observed  in  the  upper  valley.  It  is  a  fact 
known  by  all  mineralogists,  that  most  rocks  are 
softer  in  the  interior  of  mountains  than  at  their 
external  part ;  and  that  in  the  air  they  acquire 
a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  It  hence  fol- 
lows that  the  external  part,  or  the  edge  of  the 
vertical  section  of  a  large  layer  of  granite,  ought 
to  harden  by  contact  with  the  air,  whilst  the 
interior  of  the  same  layer  retains  a  certain  de- 
gree of  softness.  And  so  long  as  the  lower 
layers  remain  a  little  soft,  the  enormous  weight 
of  all  those  that  rest  upon  them,  must  in  time 
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conpiessr  them.  Bat  the  extenotal  parts,  faurdeiH 
ed  by  contact  with  tbet  air,  fg?e  nol  susceptihki 
of  the  same  comppessicxi.  Th^  must  tbe&  se- 
parate, and  thus  form  the  exfoliations  which  aie 
observable. 

'^Thisexplanatiou  acquires  the  highest  degree 
of  probability,  when  we  see  some  of  these  large 
plates  still  adhering^  above  aad  below,  to  the 
layers  of  which  they  were  a  part,  and  only  se- 
parated  in  the  middle,  where  they  form  a  kind 
of  convex  arch  on  the  external  side;  and  the 
identity  of  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  parallel 
direction  of  their  veins  witl>  those  of  rocks  froni 
which  they  are  separated,  demonstrate  that  they 
iiave  formerly  been  united  with  them."* 
Kapid.  The  decomposition  of  these  prodigious  works 
of  mature,  the  Alps,  is  far  more  rapid  and  in* 
cessant  than  might  be  supposed,  increasing  per- 
haps  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  The  fol* 
lowing  grand. and  striking  observation  of  Saus- 
sure,  will  not  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  this 
singular  truth :  ^<  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  we  did  not  pass  an  hour,  without  seeing 
or  hearing  large  masses  of  rock  precipitate  them« 
selves,  with  the  sound  of  thunder,  either  from 
the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Aiguille  Marbri, 
or  from  the  crest  on  which  we  stood/'f 

•Smiss.  1748*  tSSOM; 
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Of  the  ruip  of  mouotiunsj  ooe  of  the  moskKidnof  Phii% 
moWok  examples  recorded  is  that  which  occiu 
stoned  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  town  of  Piura, 
by  the  Swi$s  called  Pleurs,  in  the  county  of 
Chiaveona;  a  handsome  and  commercial  town» 
which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  Mount 
CoQto>  in  1618;  when  the  inhabitants,  in  nunn 
ber  2430»  were  crushed  or  buried  alive  under  the 
ruins*.  The  manufacture  of  ollite,  which  y ield-> 
ed  to  the  town  a  revenue  of  60,000  ducats>  is 
■aid  by  some  to  have  led  to  this  disaster ;  the 
qnarries  having  been  so  improvidently  conducted 
ai  to  undermine  the  mountain.  But  other 
writers  regard  it  as  proceeding  from  those  na- 
tural cauaes^  which  have  occasioned  the  Ml  of 
other  mountains^  in  Swisserland  and  other 
countries. 

Burnet  introduces  his  account  of  this  melan- 
choly event  by  some  observations  on  pot-stone, 
or  ollite>  which  are  indeed  mat«riaUy  connected 
with  the  sul^ect.  • 

**  There  is  a  sort  of  pots  of  stone^  that  is  used     oiiue. 

not  cmly  in  all  the  kitchens  here>  but  almost  all 

JLombardy  over,  called  Lavega  the  stone  feels 

oAy  and  scaly»  so  that  a  scale  sticks  to  one's 

iintger  that  touches  it,  and  is  somewhat  of  the 

*  Boumt^  Q]ma$,  lit.  120. 
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nature  of  a  slate :  there  are  but  three  mines  of  it 
known  in  these  parts,  one  near  Cbavennes*i 
another  in  the  Valteline,  and  the  third  in  the 
Grisons ;  but  the  first  is  much  the  best.  They 
generally  cut  it  in  the  mine  round,  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  diameter,  and  about  a  foot  and  a 
quarter  thick ;  and  they  work  it  in  a  mill,  where 
the  chisels  that  cut  the  ^tone  are  driven  about  by 
a  wheel  that  is  set  a  going  by  water,  and  which 
is  so  ordered,  that  he  who  manages  the  chisel, 
very  easily  draws  forward  the  wheel  out  of  the 
course  of  the  water.  They  turn  off  first  the 
outward  coat  of  this  stone,  till  it  is  exactly 
smooth,  and  then  they  separate  one  pot  after 
another  by  those  small  and  hooked  chisels;  hy 
which  they  make  a  nest  of  pots,  all  one  within 
another;  the  outward  and  biggest  being  as  big 
as  an  ordinary  beef-pot,  and  the  inward  pot 
being  no  bigger  than  a  small  pipkin  :  these  they 
arm  with  hooks  and  circles  of  brass,  and  so  they 
are  served  by  them  in  their  kitchens*  One  of 
these  stone-pots  takes  heat,  and  boils,  sooner 
than  any  pot  of  metal ;  and  whereas  the  bottoms 
of  metal-pots  transmit  the  heat  so  entirely  to  the^ 
liquor  within,  that  they  are  not  insufferably  hot, 
the  bottom  of  this  stone^pot,  which  is  about 

*  ChiaveoDa.. 
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twice  SO  thick  as  a  pot  of  metal,  barns  extreme* 
ly.     It  never  cracks,  neither  gives  any;sort  of 
taste  to  the  liquor  that  is  boiled  in  it ;  but  if  it 
ibUs  to  the  ground,  it  is  very  brittle;  yet  this  is 
repaired  by  patching  it  up :  for  they  piece  their 
broken  pots  so  close,  though  without  aiiy  cef 
ment,  by  sewing  with  iron*wire  the  broken  par- 
cels together,  that  in  the  holes  which  they  piei^e 
with  the  wire  there  is  not  the  least  breach  made, 
''except  that  which  the  wire  both  makes  and  fiUsJ 
•  The  passage  to  this  mine  is  very  inconvenient; 
for  they,  must  creep  into  it  for  near  half  a  mile 
through  a  rock,  .that  is  so  hard  that  the  passage 
is  not  above  three  feet  high ;  and  so  those  that 
draw  out  the  stones,  creep  all  along  upon  their 
beUy^  having  a  candle  fastened  in  their  forehead, 
and  the  stone  laid  on  a  sort  of  cushion  made  for 
it  upon  their  hips :  the  stones  are  commonly 
two  hundred  weight 

**  But  having  mentioned  some  falls,  of  moun- 
tains in  those  parts*,  I  cannot  pass  by  the  ex- 
traordinary fate  of  the  town  of  Pleurs,  that  was 
about  a  league  from  Chavennes,  to  the  north  in 
the  same  bottom,  but  on  a  ground  that  is  a  little 
more  raised.    The  towa  was  half  the  bigness  of 


•  Raither  offiragmcnts  and  avalanches;  and  the  partial  ruin  of 
Chiavenna,  in  the  14ih  centurj,  by  the  fall  of  a  cliff:  p.  75. 


VOL.  H. 
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Chaveanes;  th^  number  of  the  inhabitants  was 

about  two  and  twenty  hundred  persons,  bat  it 

was  much  more  nobljr  built;  for  besides  the 

g^reat  palace  of  the  Francken,  thai;  cost  seme 

millions,  1|here  were  many  other  palaces  that 

were  built  by  several  rich  Victors,  both  of  Milan 

and  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  liked  the 

situation  and  air,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  the 

government  of  this  place  i  so  they  used  to  come 

hither  during  the  heats,  and  here  they  gave 

themselves  all  the  indulgences  that  a  vast  wealth 

could  furnish.     By  one  of  the  palaces  that  was 

a  little  distant  from  the  town,  which  was  not 

overwhelmed  with  it,  one  may  judge  of  the  rest 

It  was  aq  outhouse  of  the  family  of  the  FVanckeo, 

^nd  yet  it  may  compare  with  many  palaces  in 

Italy;  and  certainly  house  and  gardens  could 

not  cost  sa little  as  one  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

The  voluptuousness  of  this  place  becaine  very 

crying ;  and  Madame  de  Salts  told  me,  that  she 

had  heard  her  mother  often  relate  some  passages 

ef  a  Protestant  minister's  sermons,  that  preached 

in  a  little  church,  which  those  of  that  reKgion 

had  there,  and  warned  th^m  often  of  the  terriUe 

judgmeuts  of  God  which  were  hanging  over  their 

heads,  and  that  he  believed  would  suddenly 

break  out  upon  them.    On  the  25th  of  August^ 

1618,  an  inhabitant  came  and  told  them  to  be 
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gohe^  for  he  naw  the  mountains  cleaving ;  W 
he  was  laughed  at  for  his  paids.  He  had  a 
daughter,  whom  he  persuaded  to  leave  all,  and 
go  with  him ;  but  when  she  was  gone  out  of  the 
town  with  him,  she  called  to  mind  that  she  had 
not  locked  the  door  of  a  room,  in  which  she  had 
some  things  of  Value ;  and  so  she  went  back  to 
do  that,  and  was  buried  with  the  rest :  for  at 
the  hour  of  supper  the  hill  fell  down,  and  buried 
the  town  and  all  the  inhabitants,  so  that  not  one 
person  escaped.  The  fall  of  the  mountain  did 
so  fill  the  chafmel  of  the  river,  that  the  first 
news  those  of  Chavennes  had  of  it,  was  by  the 
failing  of  their  river;  for  three  or  four  hours 
there  came  not  a  drop  of  water,  but  the  river 
wrought  for  itself  a  new  course,  and  returned  to 
them.  I  could  hear  no  pafticular  character  of 
tke  man  who  escaped,  so  I  must  leave  the  secret 
reason  of  so  singular  a  presetration  to  the  great 
discovery  at  the  laiA  day,  of  those  steps  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  are  now  so  unaccount- 
^e*  Some  of  the  family  of  the  Francken  got 
some  miners  to  work  under  ground,  to  find  out 
the  wealth  that  was  buried  in  their  palace ;  for 
besides  their  plate  and  fiirniture,  there  was  great 
store  of  cash  and  many  jewels  in  the  house. 
The  miners  pretended  they  could  find  nothing; 
btit  they  went  to  their  country  of  Tyrol,  and 

s2 
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built  fine  hodses,  and  a  great  wealth  appeared, 
of  which  no  other  visible  account  could  be 
given  but  this,  that  they  had  found  some  of  that 
treasure." 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  interesting  description  of 
Swisserland,  after  a  short  account  of  this  events 
iMlds  the  following  observations : 

"  I  walked  over  the  spot  where  Pleurs  was 
built :  parts  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  country-house,  which  belonged  to  the 
Franchiy  the  richest  family  in  the  place,  are  the 
only  remains  of  its  former  existence  i  and  these 
would  not  be  noticed  by  a  passenger.  A  pea^ 
sant,  who  has  a  cottage  close  to  the  ruins,  point- 
ed out  to  me  every  place,  as  it  had  been  ex* 
plained  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  He  showed 
me  where  stood  the  churches  and  principal 
houses,  the  channel  through  which  the  river 
then  flowed,  and  where  the  bridge  was  con* 
structed.  He  info^'med  me,  that  in  digging,  se- 
veral dead  bodies  had  been  found ;  particularly 
the  bones  of  a  priest,  covered  with  shreds  of 
garments,  which  indicated  that  he  was  employed 
in  divine  service  when  the  rock  overwhelmed  the 
town.  Household  utensils  are  frequently  dog 
up :  the  other  day,  several  corpses  were  disco- 
vered, and  on  the  finger- bone  of  one  were  a  silver 
and  two  gold  rings.    Vineyards,  chesnut^tree^ 
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and'hoosesj  cover  the  spot  where  this  unfortunate 
towd  was  once  situated/' 

In  1714,  a  great  part  of  the  mountain  Dia-    ^^^^^ 
M««t  fell;     It  was  on  the  2dd  of  September, 
between  two  and  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  during  the  calmest  weather,  that  the  sum- 
imt  of  this  tmountain  fell  in  an  instant,  and 
covered  more  than  a  league  of  fertile  land.    Of 
140  huts  there  only  remained  40;  and  where 
the  others  stood,  there  is  at  present  a  bed  of 
stones,  about  SO  yards  in  tbickness.     Four  tor- 
rents were  stopped,  or  changed  their  courses, 
and  now  terminate  intakes.    There  perished 
under  the  ruins  of  this  mountain,  eighteen  per- 
sons, near  one  hundred  cattle,  with   a  great 
number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.    Those  who 
saw  this  disaster,  say  that  it  happened  in  a  mo* 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  rose  whirling 
clouds  of  dust,  which  darkened  the  air  like  a 
sndd^i  fall  of  night,  and  so  much  covered  the 
neighbouring  pasturages  that  they  were  obliged  to* 
withdraw  the  cattle.    Even  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains were  wounded  by  the  fell,  which  lasted 
for  twenty-four  hours.    Some  pretended  that  fire 
and  smoke  were  seen ;  but  the  former  arose  from 
the  cc^ision  of  the  siliceous  fragments,  and  the 
.pretended  smoke  was  only  dust ;  while  the  smell 
'4>f  sulphur  arose  from  the  pyrites. 


To  thb  account  of  honest  GrottBer»  BofaKifc 
has  added^  as  usual^  some  picturesqioe  circini« 
stances. 

'<  This  rain  happened  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber;  the  weather  was  calm>  the  fky  dear;  the 
cattle  ware  feeding  peaceably  under  the  shadow 
of  tfa^e  rocks;  the  goats,  sheep,  and  lambs 
were  playing  iti  tfie  pasture.  The  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  were  diverting  themselves 
'Veith  innocent  games ;  nothing  happened  to  fore* 
warn  them,  of  their  terrible  fate,  when  the 
fountain  snddenly  felL  and  buried  under  its 
ruins  shepherds,  cattle,  pasturages,  and  huts; 
The  fragments  of  the  rocks,  which  extended  for 
two  leagues;  the  smoke,  which  covered  the  sky 
with  thick  darkness ;  and  the  horrid  noise,  which 
the  neighbouring  mountains  increased  by  deep 
ftnd  repeated  echoes;  all  seemed  to  announce 
total  ruin  to  the  vicinity.  The  surprise,  the 
terror,  the  lamentable  outcries  of  mesi  and  qna« 
drupeds,  the  disordered  and  tumultuous  flight  of 
birds,  spread  the  alarm  to  a  distance;  and  isH 
fled  from  places  which  they  could  no  longer 
know,  and  where  they  could  not  hope  for  safety. 
This  terrible  ruin  destroyed  considerable  wood% 
which  served  as  ramparts  against  the  avalanches 
of  snow,  at  present  so  dread&I  and  destructive. 
The  rivulets  which  came  from  the  mountain  l)ave 
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lost  their  ooHroe/aad  no  longer  exist;  so  thut 
Ihe  pastnrliges  are  becom^deserts,  whieli  only 
remind  the  spectator  of  this  siidddn  ruin/'^ 

This  author  also  informs  vA,  that^  at  the  limd 
of  the  earthquake  at  Li8boA>  Manjr  moAhtiiihi 
were  seen  to  shake  in  tfie  Vallais^  which  has  te4 
BEiained  subject  to  earthquakes  aince  that  perfcfd ; 
and  the  town  of  Brigue  suffered  considerable  da<i 
mage.  But  in  17S1>  aAother  mountain  ftU} 
and  the  account  df  this  disaat^r  shall  be  given  ill 
the  words  df  SauSsure ;  after  ptemissng  that  thio 
mountain  waa  situated  not  far  frcntt  Fassyv  1'^ 
tween  Sallenches  and  Servoz^r 
.    ^*  Near  this  summit  itas  situated  a  in4)Uflitfldfi>  Moanuun  near 

Scrvoza  175l* 

:i^btch  fdl  in  I^^l^  with  so  dreadful  li  noise,  and 
ao  thick  and  dark  a  duSt,  that  ttttfby  people  be^ 
Keyed  that  the  world  was  at  att  end^  This  Mack 
dost  passed  for  smoke;  ^es,  distraetrd  With 
ieaXf  saw  flames  in  thd  midst  of  fb^  wfrirfifig 
aoioke  s  and  inteUigtnce  wtts  received  at  Tur1n» 
that  a  terrible  votcano  bad  borst  fOfth  h^  the 
midst  of  these  tttountains^  so  that  the  ki^  sent 
a  celebrated^  naturalist,  Vitaliano  Donati,  to  ve^ 
itfy  that  repxMt.  He  came  with  great  diligenc^^ 
bafore  the  rocks  had  completely  fallen^  So  that 

•  Gfotmier^  Glae.  de  Smse,  Paris^  1770;  4tto.  p;  138.    Bottfri^^ 
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be  was  witness  of  a  part  o£  that  event  He 
gave  the  king  a  menftir  of  his  observations :  and 
a  brief  account  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends^  of  which  I  possess,  the  original,  dated 
15th  October,  17^U  a^nd  of  which  a  translation 
follows: 

•  I  left  Turin  on  the  l6th  July,  and  only  re- 
turned within  these  few  days.  I  was  in  the 
valley  of  Aosta;  and  I  was  in  hopes  of  being  in 
•  Venice  in  September  and  October.  But  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  back,  and  make  ia  tour  of  250 
leagues  in  the  mountains,  to  observe  the  pre* 
tended  new  volcano,  according  to  an  order 
which  I  received  from  his  majesty.  I  confess^ 
that. though  I  doubted  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  hoping  that  I  had  deceived  myself, 
I  hulrried  with  extreme  plea*&ure  to  observe  so 
extraordinary  a  phenomenon.  After  having 
travelled  four  days  and  two  nights  without  bait- 
ings I  came  in  front  of  a  mountain  all  covered 
with;  smojce;  and  from  which  were  incessanily 
detached,  by  day  and  by  night,  large  masses  of 
stone,  with  a  noise  perfectly  like  that  of  thun- 
der, or  of  a  large  battery  of  cannon ;  but  still 
louder  s^nd  more  terrible.  The  peasants  had  all 
retired  from  the  vicinity;  and  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  this  ruin,  but  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  and  even  farther.    AH  the  neighbouring 
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fields  were  covered  with  a  dust  much  resembling 
ashes ;  and  in  some  spots  this  dust  had  been 
carried  by  the  winds  to  the  distance  of  five 
leagues.  AH  said  that  they  had  seen,  at  inter- 
vals, a  smoke*  which  was  red  during  the  day, 
and  accompanied  with  flames  at  night.  These 
observations  led  people  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
volcano.  But  I  examined  the  pretended  ashes, 
and  only  found  a  dust  composed  of  brayed  mar« 
ble:  I  attentively  observed  the  smoke,  and 
neither  perceived  flames,  nor  any  smell  of  sul-  , 

pbur  s  nor  did  the  rivulets,  nor  fountains,  which 
I  examined  with  care,  present  the  least  appear* 
ance  of  sulphuric  matter.  Thus  persuaded,  I 
entered  into  the  smoke,  and,  though  quite  alone, 
went  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  where  I  saw  a 
large  rock  dart  into  that  abyss,  and  observed 
that  the  smoke  was  only  diist,  raised  by  the  fall 
of  the  rocks;  the  cause  of  which  I  soon  after 
sought  for  and  discovered.  I  saw  that  a  great 
part  of  the  mountain,  situated  above  that  which 
had  fallen,  was  composed  of  earth  and  stones> 
not  disposed  in  beds,  but  confusedly  heaped  to- 
gether. I  thus  perceived  that  the  niountain  had 
been  subject  to  similar  falls ;  at  the  end  of  which 
the  large  rock,  which  fell  this  year,  had  remain- 
ed without  a  support,  and  with  a  considerable 
projection.    This  rock  was  composed  of  hori- 
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zotkUl  bedsit  of  whkh  the  two  lower  wert  of 
slate!,  or  rather  of  fragile  schistoae  stone,  and  of 
little  consistency;  while  the  two  beds  beneath 
these  were  of  a  marble,  like  that  of  Porto  Veneie, 
but  full  (^  rifts  which  crossed  the  beds,  nt 
fifth  bed  was  wholly  composed  of  slate,  in  vertio^ 
cai  leaves,  entirely  disunited ;  and  this  bed  form* 
ed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  fitUen  mountaiin. 
iTpon  the  same  level  summit  there  were  three 
Iakes>  of  which  the  wateni  penetrated  constantly 
by  the  fissures  of  the  beds,  separated  them,  and 
decomposed  their  supports.  The  snow,  which 
this  year  had  fallen  in  Savoy  in  so  great  i^up 
dance  as  had  never  been  seen  id  the  memory  of 
man^  having  increased  the  effort,  all  these  wa^ 
ters  remiited  produced  the  fall  of  three  miUknis 
of  cubic  fathoms  of  rock ;  a  mass  sufficient  to 
form  a.  large  Biountain.  Id  the  narrative  which 
I  have  written  of  the  fall  of  this  mountain^  aad 
which  I  sent  to  his  majesty^  wkb  &  view  of  the 
mountain^  I  have  given  a  more  detailed  accouait 
of  the  clanse  and  effect  of  this  rma ;  aoll  1  for^ 
told  that  it  would  cease  in  a  short  thne^  as  has 
actually  happened^  so  that  thus  I  have  extin- 
guished a  vokana'' 

Saussvre  proceeds^  to  mfotni  as^  that  the  rtams 
of  this  mountain  are  sotulted  ta  Ae  north-east 
of  the  village  of  Servaz«     Besidts  the  sBMbtene 
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already  described*,  Saussure  observed  rocks  of 
grejr  marble,  and  fragments  of  slate* 

^och  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  exaki-  RiMaaibergp 
pRsof  tbis  phenomenon.'  In  1806,  the  moun- 
tain of  Rosberg,  or  Rosenberg,  near  the  town  of 
Arth,  fell  down,  and  buried  a  considerable  tract 
of  country,  with  some  inhabitants.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  event  was  published  at  Paris, 
with  three  plates,  representing,  1.  the  town  of 
Arth,  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  prdSle 
of  the  ruin ;  2.  the  same  scene  in  front,  with  the 
extent  of  the  fall;  3.  the  lake  and*  tower  of 
Lawerts,  with  Roggiberg  and  Rosenbergf* 

*  Dom.  II.  Mode  xWm 

'f  Dermere  reloHon  du  iriste  disasire,  eausipar  Tehoulement  d^une 
pariie  du  Roggiberg,  et  du  Rosberg  •,  de  trente  pag^  d*etendue» 
accompagn^e  de  trou  gravures,  prt^smeni  ierminies  en  noir,  de  10 
poatees  de  haui,  tttr  15  de  large.  Chez  Fillequin,  march,  (Festampes, 
gratade  cour  du  Tribunai,  No,  $0*  iUS** 

Xo  premiere  represente  U  heau  bourg  d'Arth,  lee  campagnee  qui 
ravcitineni,  et  le  prqfil  du  VebrndemetU:  La  seconde,  Fimmenag 
eeUqfidfue,  ei  ttiUe  Umbeau,  tPune  parUe  dee  habikmt,  de  la  wMe 
d^Arihg  ei  Febaulemeni  tm  deface.  La  troiiieme,  le.lac  et  la  tour  dg 
jMCerii,  le  R<^giberg,  el  le  Rosberg. 
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Volcnott 


The  volcanic  rocks  may  be  said,  with  tic 
German  mineralogists,  to  be  of  the  most 
modem  foraiation,  as  every  new  eruption 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volcanoes 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  must 
produce  new  rocks  of  this  description. 
That  there  are  also  volcanoes  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  sea,  we  know,  from  the  ejection  of 
new  islands  in  the  seas  of  Greece;  and  in 
itic  near  Iceland^  and  th^  Azoi^ 

^therefore  be  considered  a$  a  moR 
conclusion,  that,  as  the  ocean  oc- 

j^two-thirds  of  this  globe,  numerous 
may  exist  at  such  depths,  that 
thoir  effects  are  wholly  unperceivable. 
Dfiieunieu  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  Depth  ^riM. 
ihifjinatter,  which  supplies  the  prodigious* 
enij^ons  of  volcanoes,  must  lie  at  an  im« 
meiise  depth  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
This  position  may  be  argued,  1.  from  the 
surprising  extent  of  earthquakes,  felt  from 
Lisbon  to  Scotland,  a  space  of  15  degrees, 
or  about  1000  British  miles.  2.  From  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  matter  ejected  in 
the.  course  of  ages ;  from  the  comparatively 
small  craters  of  Etna,  for  example,  whole 
mountains,  nay  territories  have  issued; 
which,  if  drawn  from  a  space  near  the 
surface,  the  mountain  must  long  since  have 
sunk  into  its  own  abysses.  3.  From  the* 
nature  of  the  lava,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  burst  through  the  superincum- 
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beiit  ma»ie9  of  granite,  itself  regarded  as 
the  fundamental  rock, 
candoar  As  it  is  fofeign  to  the  nature  of  this  work 
to  examine  with  much  attention  the  the- 
ories of  volcanoes,  it  shall  only  be  observed 
Ihat  the  French  authors,  in  treating  the 
origin  of  basaltin  and  amygdalite,  seem  to 
be  rather  too  much  attached  to  the  volcanic 

'  -  influence ;  yet  we,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  be  too  violently  prejudiced  against  the 
admission  of  that  influence.  Prejudice, 
on  either  side,  is  not  only  ridiculous,  as 
the  subject  is  of  no  importance  to  human 
life  or  happiness,  but  as  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  very  spirit  and  nature  of  phi- 
losophy, which  ought  to  exaniine  any  topic 
with  complete  candour  and  impartiality; 
nay,  a  writer  who  means  sincerdy  to  serve 
.  tbe  sacred  cause  of  truth,  which  must  in 
the  end  ever  be  victorious,  wouM  rather, 
for  a  season,  support  an  opinion  the  most 
opposite  to  prejudice,  that  the  Ught  may  as 
usual  be  struck  out  by  the  colliaioB  of  eon- 
trading  powers. 

Many  extinct  -When  WO  considcr  the  great  iwimberof 
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volcanoes  that  are  still  actire  on  that  third 
part  of  our  planet  which  consists  of  land, 
is  it  not  most  rational  to  suppose  that  many 
iqaj  have  become  extinct?  Strabo  informs 
lis,  that  Vesuvius  had  been  a  volcano  at  a 
remote  period;  while  its  first  eruption  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Titus, 
near  a  century  after  the  time  of  that  author*. 
The  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  seem  to  have 
been  relumed  for  a  short  period,  in  the 
time  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  whose  cut* 
mma  can  scarcely  be  applied  except  to  the 
summits  of  mountains ;   for  the  tops  of 

*  Lib.  V.    Thb  remarkable  passage  may  be  thus  translated: 

"  Here  arises  the  mountain  of  Vesuvius,  inhabited  through  all  its 
^litioua  fields,  the  summit  alone  excepted,  which  spreads  into  a 
banrcn  plain,  displaying  ashes  «nd  deep  caverns  formed  of  burnt 
lock,  as  the  colour  iudlcates,  and  abrasions  by  fire ;  v^hence  it  may . 
be  conjectured  lAuX  this  mountain  was  formerly  in  a  state  of  eiBa« 
gration  and  presented  fiery  craters,  which  became  extinguished 
when  the  materials  were  exhausted."  He  proceeds  to  sute,  that 
tike  fidds  near  Etna  were  equally  fertile.  The  streets  of  Hercu* 
hneum  were  pared  with  lava. 

See  abo,  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  158.  edit.  "Siebenkees,  for  a  volcanoy 
soon  extinct,  near  Methone,  which  ejected  a  hill  near  a  mile  in 
height  Aiul  rocks  like  towers. 

Pindar  describes  Etna,  which  is  unmentioned  by  Homer,  a  proof 
that  his  geographical  knowledge  did  not  extend  as  far  as  Sicily,  and 
that  the  received  interpretations  are  false. 
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houses  would  be  foreign  to  his  emphatic 
and  alarming  description.  Auvcrgne  alone 
has  indeed  convinced  every  Neptunist,  who 
has  visited  that  interesting  country,  that 
volcanoes  may  become  extinct ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  again  surpirise  the  unbeliever  with 
an  unexpected  appearance.  The  wonder- 
ful volcano  of  JoruUo,  in  New  Spain,  burst 
out  iabout  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  luxuriant  plain ;  but,  as 
has  been  observed,  in  the  precise  line  of 
direction  of  the  other  volcanoes  in  that 
country ;  whence  it  has  been  argued,  that 
there  is  a  chasm,  at  an  amazing  depth, 
filled  with  subterranean  water  and  combus- 
tible materials.  For  the  American  vol- 
canoes are  generally  very  distant  from  the 
sea*,  and  their  eruptions  of  mud  can  only 
be  imputed  to  subterranean  waters,  often 
very  extensive ;  as  is  observed  from  digging 
wells  in  the  north  of  Italy,  near  twenty 
miles  around  Modena,  where,  on  arriving 

•  Even  those  of  the  Andes  are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles : 
80  that  a  late  writer  is  much  mistaken  when  he  supposes  them  near 
the  ocean,  and  influenced  by  sea-water  instead  of  subterrancaa 
lakes. 


at  a  certain  crust,  the  water  gushes  out 
with  prodigious  violence.  If  this  vast 
chasm,  therefore,  be  covered  with  such  a 
lasting  shell  of  fertile  land^  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  sitnilar  cavities  in 
Hianj  parts  of  this  globe.  !For  we  are  pot 
to  imagine  that  the  immense  mass  which 
ibrms  the  nucleus,  and  which  from  its 
gravity tWould  appear  to  be  iron,  presents 
a  uniform  surface ;  but  may^  on  the  con^^ 
traryi  bear  fissures  deeper  than  the  ocean^ 
and  asperities  or  precipices  higher  tb^n 
mountains.  Hence  the  grand  obsetvation 
of  Saussure,  his  refpulements*,  may  ht  con- 
straed  into  a  subsidence  of  tlie  beds  at  one 
extremity,  owing  to  irregularities  on  the 
surface  of  the  nucleus,  and  which  of  course 
elevated  them  at  the  other  extremity ;  while 
the  secondary  rocks;  the  level  or 'horizontal 
of  Werner,  finding  the:  asperities  already 

*  *f  ExatBiner  en  g^n^nl  si  l6s  couches  presentelit  desindioes  de 
foalevements,  on  de  refoulements  violents,  qui  aient  chang^  leur 
situation  primitive ;  ou  si,  an  contraire  touA,  et  W  redr^semenCi 
in^me  des  couches^  peuveat  a'espliquer  par  de  simples  affidssementi.^ 
§  S3I4. 

VOL.  It.  t 
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61^4,  <tf  eoww^.  retain  tbw  j^gnkof  (om- 

.  <B\it  if,  with  XXplon^^^fve.QQQGieiye  that 
,%}a&  planet  only,  prQ«m|s  a  shdl  spioeaid 
avev.s^  ftuid,  c^rQt<  it  would  b«.d^culjb  to 
expl^ip  ^^y  tihis.cdotfal  hv»  shK^dool^ 
bmrst  forth  in  p^i^ttcular  spots  aikddjfeo' 
tionp ;  for. it naightequaUj appear m«T«rjr 
,pfiE^n  pf  tfce  igtebe,  Tliwrie«»  irhick 
x)tdj  afford  snJalim^  speculatiDna  m  the 
^fust-  varieties  of  oatiire*^  and  lihe  i^fimte 
f&yner  of  the  inedible  Creator*  <»|iBot  be 
gr^tlj  li^medv  eveo  when  th«i|r.  do  not 
Jfead  to  iQcontestibleoonekisions;  and  it  is 
rboped  thftt  an  infejneBce  arising  &om  the 
preceding  considerations  vmy.  be  J«)Mcded ; 
samely,  that  voicanpes  ove  theii  oo^  to 
fissures,  inore  o§  less  extensive,  in  tbevery 
nucleus  of  our  planet ;  and  that  these  fis- 
sures always  remaining,  the  causes  of  erup- 
.tion  may  be  withdrawn  or  renewed.  Thi§ 
theory  might  reconcile  most  of  the  doc- 
trines on  the  subject^  except  th^  puerile 
ideas  of  those  Wemerians  who  have  nevCT 
visited  volcanic  countries,  and  who  impute 
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diese  wonderfiil  efforts  of  nature  to  a  few 
beds  of  coal !  But  coal  or  bitumen  m>uld 
easily  be  traced  in  the  currents  of  lava^ 
while  no  such  appearance  has  ever  struck 
the  most  attentive  and  rigid  observers ;  and 
a  large  bed  of  coal^  near  Dysert,  has  beea 
cm  fire  since  the  days  of  Buchanan^  the 
poet,  without  even  the  mockery  of  a  vol^ 
cano.  An  idea^  which  tends  to  degrade 
tbe  power  and  magnificence  of  nature,  ^anr 
never  be  true ;  and,  when  we  seriously  re- 
flect on.  the  daily  circumvolution  of  this 
planetv  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  gr^dtetf 
miracle. .  In  complicated  scenes  there  musC 
be  complicated  causes ;  but  does'  not  the 
gmnd  exhibition  of  volcanoes^  arise  ttom 
natural  gunpowder?* 

*  The  coromoD  subterranean  nolle  of  Cotppacsi,  may  be  bear^  at 
a  distance  of  the  space  between  Vesuvius  and  Dijon,  in  Burgundy, 
aeoofding  to*Hiimboidt':  ^d^B^nguer^  p«  Ixvf,  infofms'ito'^iat  the 
«siM  volcano  bap  thrown  stones,  of  8. or  9  f<et  Ui4iim«t«^  to  tbt 
distance  of  9  miles. 

Werner  seems  not  to  bare  formed  tber  most  distant  ide«  of  ^yoU 
mno]  aivlhispsiMaHrokaiioeaaittmuehbtoeflhqren^i^tnpi^ 
haTing  scarcely  a  faint  resemblance  of  a  volcano. 

'  AcQording  to  Brochant,  ii.  633,  ont  eruption  of  Etha  coveted  ¥ 
qpK9<>f  m^it  than  dQleagnea  mdimifiwitba  bedof  nlo^ 

18  fcet  thick. 
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The  existence  of  such  chasms  being  onc€f 
ijdmiited,  it  wduld  l3e  easy  to  account  why 

Baidt.  basalt  always  appears  in. volcanic  cpun* 
tries ;  since,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the 
French  mineralogists^  particularly  Patrin, 
thes^  ch^sjns  must  have  supplied  volcanic 
Ha&,terials,  lender  the  primeval  waters,  or 
what  may  be  called  a  state  of  chaos;  for 
B&trin  supposes  that  basaltin,!  compact  or 
columnar,  but  especially  the  latter,  may 
be  the  produce  of  submarine  volcanoes, 
the:  matter  being  suddenly  congealed,  and 
brought  to  a  most  compact  form-  by  the 
prodigious  pressure  of  the  ocean, .  Dau- 
buisson,  a  rigid  and  determined  Neptunist, 
after  visiting  uAuvergne,  was  inclined  i» 
suppose,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the 
basaltin  on  the  summits  of  the  German 
fountains  was  a  volcanic  remain  of  incon- 
ceiva,ble  antiquity.    Beuss  also  concluded 

BaMitic  that  the  basaltic  summits  of  Bohemia  were 
only  fragments  of  a  mass,  which  had  pnee 
clothed  a  prodigious  territory.  In  like 
manner,  caps  of  mountains  sometimes  pre^ 
sent,  masses  of  sandstone,  or  Iknestone, 


^hile  none  exist  in  the  adjacent  country; 
Whether  this  effect  could  be  produced  by 
currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval 
-waters  (and  similar  currents  continue-to  be 
observed  in  many  seas),  which,  by  their 
continual  action,  abraded  the  lower  parts, 
without  reaching  the  summits  of  these  then 
submarine  hills ;   or  from  whatever  other 
cause  this  effect  may  have  proceeded,  must 
for  ever  remain  among  the  inscrutable  se^ 
crets  of  nature,  which  despise  the  puny 
efforts  of  human  intellect.    Peiiiaps  it  may 
simply  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
these  portions^  sometimes  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  sometimes  from  internal  causes^ 
may  have  been  harder  than  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  and  thus  have  remained  like  some 
large  fragments  of  granite,  after  the  softer 
parts  had  wasted  away.     However  this  be, 
we  must  never,  in  geological  discussions, 
•forget  the  amazing  power  of  time,  which 
enables  the  water  to  destroy  the  hardest 
rocks;  and  which, though  important  in  the 
short  period  of  human  life,  may  be  said  to 
1)6  nothing,  in  the  eternity  of  Him,  with 


whom  A  tiioiisaiid  ages  are  but  m  one  i&* 
ftant 

Effects  of  In  general,  the  effect  of  fire  only  is  con- 
sidered in  volcanoes ;  but  the  curious  vol- 
tsano  of  mud  in  Sicily,  and  the  muddy 
erufytions  of  the  Andes,  should  excite  more 
attention  to  the  agency  of  water.  If  we 
conceive  the  volcanic  chasms,  containing, 
as  already  mentioned,  reservoirs  of  water, 
aa  well  a3  of  inflammable  substances,  to 
be  in  the  nucleus  of  the  globe ;  and  that 
tuadeus  to  consist  of  iron,  minted  at  least 
fiapenficially  with  its  usual  attendant  silex^ 
iho  ferruginous  nature  of  lava  c^n  easily  be 
explained,  as  arising  from  an  abrasion  of 
the  nudeus  by  the  water.  For,  passing 
the  minuter  appearances,  which  only  excite 
curiosity*  and  are  exceptions,  not  rules; 

inmandrita.  all  lavas  may  be  said  to  consbt  of  iron  and 
silex ;  the  most  common  being  the  black, 
of  melted  siderite ;  while  the  others,  c^  a 
grey  colour,  have  a  ba^e  of  silex  in  the 
form  of  felsite.  But  felspar  is  a  name  of 
far  too  geneml  acceptation ;  and  may  pro- 
bably,  in  the  progress  of  mineralogy^  be 


dirided  into  mx  or  more  deiftnninationd,  to 
be  determine  by  fiitnte  analyses :  for  its 
mitent  and  importanlceate  prodigious,  con- 
stituting two^thirds  of  granitic  mountains^ 
and  appearing  in  many  other  forms,  which 
ieem  to  indicate  a  substantial  difierence  in 
tiie  siliceous  rocks,  now  included  under  the 
vague  natne  of  felsplin 

These   introductory   observations  have     x^^^ 
thus  conducted  us  to  the  more  immediate 
^jeet  of  this  work :  the  consideration  of 
the  l^vas  themselves. 

The  existence  of  compact  lava,  forms  onv^tiava. 
one  of  the  most  curious  questions  between 
the  Yolcanists  and  tlie  Neptunists.  In 
Bttict  impartiality,  the  di^servations  of  Mn 
Kirwan,  the  cfaitef  defendier  6f  the  Nep- 
tunian system,  shall  be  admitted  at  full 
length,  more  especially  as  they  may  lead 
to  vtery  important  observations* 

^  By  compact  lava,  volcanic  writers  de^  ^''ti^SS^" 
note   an   earthy  substance,  which,  after 
having  been  fused,  but  not  vitrified,  be* 
emnes,  on  cooling,  compact,  olose^  and 
•olid> 
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"  Whether  this  degree  of  solidity  is  such 
as  totally  to  exclude  that  evidently  porous 
and  cavernous  structure,  which  ceUular 
lava  presents,  is  not  perfectly  agreed 
upon. 

^*  Those  who  are  guided  by  observation 
on  modern  and  undisputed. volcanic  toiv 
'  rents,  allow  that  no  lava  absolutely  conif^ 
pact,  and  destitute  of  pores  in  an  extent 
of  more  than  a  few  square  inches,  is  ever 
found.    Thus  Mr.  Bergman  defines  com-* 
pact  lavas  to  be  *  those  which,  though  not 
absolutely   destitute  of  cavities,  yet  con- 
\     tain  so  few,  that  they  may  be  cut  into 
slabs  with  an  almost  entire  surface,  and 
polished  like  marble,'   3  Bergm.  p.  201. 
To   this   definition,  M.  Dolomieu,  in  his 
notes  on  Bergman-s  dissertation, snakes  no 
objection ;  from  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  a  small  extent,  such  as  that  of 
common  marble  slabs,  they  never  exhibit 
an  uninterrupted  surface,     lliis  last  men* 
tiohed  philosopher,  indeed,  having  unfor* 
tunately  wished  to  comprehend,  in  his  de» 
fi»ition  of  compact  lava,  stony  masses,  not 


fouml  iD  modern  and  undisputed  beds  of 
lava,  but  in.  supposed  ancient  currents, 
found  himself  much  embarrassed : .  ^  there 
is/  says  he,  *  such  uncertainty  in  the  char 
racters  of  compact  lava,  that  independentt 
ly  of  local  circumstances,  the  most  expe- 
rienced eye  may  be  deceived*/  Yet  these 
eircumstances  not  properly  attended  to, 
are  those  which  have  seduced  him  into  t|;ie 
most  palpable  mistakes. 

**  Gioeni,  though  in  many  instances  mis- 
led  by  Dolomieu,  yet  acknowledges  that 
lava,  so  compact  as  to  be  totally  destitute 
of  pores,  is  not  to  be  found.  Litholog* 
Vesuv.  p.  85't'.  Padre  Torre,  who,  ind^ 
pendently  of  any  system,  has  candidly  and 
impartially  examined  the  products  of  Ve- 
suvius,  expressly  denies  the  existence  of 
lava  destitute  of  pores ;  none  other  but  the 
pOfQUS  being  found  of  modem  date;]:, 
pdl^ai)},  in  his  catalogue  of  the  lavas  of 
Yeiuvius,  dr^wn  up  in  1772,  hardly  mw^ 
. '  '   ' 

♦  Isles  Ponces,  171. 

t  (It  18  157  i  but  not  expressly,— P.} 

J  Poiioef,  174. 


tiOB&  any  Compact  lavas.  Gioeni,  in  his 
Ctttatogoe,  entirely  omits  tiiis  distinction; 
and  M.  Dolomieu  acknowledge,  that  not 
a  single  specimen  of  compact  lava  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Biscari. 

^*  Tbiese,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  guided 
by  syMem,  bestow  the  name  of  lava  on 
stony  masses  which  they  suppose  to  have 
aritiently  flovred^  either  from  real  still  sub* 
sisting,  or  imaginary  ancient  extinct,  vol* 
canoes^  find  conipact  lava  entirely  destitute 
^  poras,  very  scarce  indeed  in  the  sup* 
ptised  currents  frotn  modern;  but  in  great 
plenty  in  tbdse  which  they  ascribe  to  their 
fictitious  Volcanoes  now  extinct,  as  well  as 
in  the  very  bowels  of  those  volcanoes. 
-  ^  Gioeni  after  telling  us,  from  DolomieU) 
that  compact  lava  occupies  the  centre  of 
Ihe  beds  of  lava,  and  porous  lava  the  upper 
part,  acknowledges  that  this  gradation  sel* 
^^m  takes  place :  *  few,  however,'  says  h^ 
♦^-are^  the  visible  currents  of  lava  on  Vcstt- 
vius,  in  which  we  meet  this  gradation/  It 
seems  he  should  rather  have  said,  none; 
for,  some  lines  after,  he  tells  us^  ^  that  mo- 
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delta  Yolcanoes  liive  lost,  die  power  of  pco^ 
diKing  any^/  The  detached  masses  that 
pass  for  coin|>adt  lava,  he  acknowledges  to 
have  been  ejected  in  their  «blid  form,  b^ 
the  e^qf^osive  power  of  the  volcano;  and 
ocmsequentl  J  -they  are  not  real  lavas,  but 
rather  oatuml  stones,  torn  from  the  sides 
of  the  mouHtairrf .  M.  Dolomieu  tells  US| 
that  compact  lavas  are  stones,  which,  after 
having  been  melted,  reassume  their  natural 
state  and  appearance,  without  any  change 
in  their  external  or  internal  properties,  or 
scarce  any  change:}:;  and  that  some  are 
perfectly  compact  (that  is,  destitute  of 
pores) ;  namdy,  those  that  are  buried  un^ 
der,  not  other  lavas,  bat  under  an  entire 
and  immense  volcano^ ;  he  therefore  giveft 
up  the  idea  of  finding  these,  not  only  in 
the  beds  of  modern,  but  even  in  those  of 
extinct  ancient  volcanoes.  Hence  he  tells 
lit,  that  they  aie  much  more  conunon  in 

•  {ilM.  Vcnif .  ^  47* 

t  Ibid.  61. 

X  Dei  prodotd  Vokon.  p.  1&*    Ponces^  170,  &e. 

f  Ibid,  179* 


extinbt  Tolcapods ;'  and  tiiit  m  Etna  they 
do  not  constitute  the  pne  thousandth  part 
of  the  whole;  whereas,  in  Vivarois  and 
Auvergne,  they  form  whole  mountains. 
Now  most  of  these  ancient  volcanoes  of  the 
Vivarois,  appear  to  me,  and  many  others, 
to  be  mere  creatures  of  imagination';  and 
consequently,  until  the  substances*  they 
contain  are' proved  to. have  been  in  fusion, 
no  definitidn,  grounded  on  the  appiear^ 
ances  of  these  substances,  can  pass  for 
that  of  real  compact  lava^. 

f*  In  beds,  however,^  of  real  undisputed 
lava,  some  parts  are  founds  that  having 
been  pressed  by  the  superincumbent  weight, 
are  more  compact  than  common  porous 
lava,  and  these,  comparatively  to  the  for«« 
mer,  may  be  called  compact ;  but  scarcely 
more  than  a  few  square  inches  of  their  sub* 
stance  is  destitute  of  visible  pores, 
i    **  Their  colour  is  brown,  yellowish,  reddish 
brown,  bluish,  or  black,  more  rarely  grey. 
Their  lustre  0,1.    Transparency  0,1; 

•  (See,  on  the  contrary^  the  remarks  of  aaotber  Neptimis^  Jhxh 
buisson,  in  Dom.  I.-«P.) 


*.*  Their  fr^ure,  eariiiy^  pr.  fine  spKn^ 
teiy,  more  raj;^ly;folia}t)ed,  and  preseatSP. 
small  internal >.poile8^  if  of  sufficient  size, 
in  90me  part  pf  th^xr  .aubs(taoce.    .         ^ 

"  HardiKiifs^  irpm  7>tp9.  Specific  gra«- 
Tity,  3^T5  to  S;88. 

^^  ^M^9h  circumspeqtiop .  is  <  reqtiisite^  ia 
framing  a  description  of  eo^poct;  lava,  from; 
a  view  of  the  specimens  broqight  to  us  from; 
volcanic  countries;  as  they  are  all  collect- 
ed by  persons  who  take  indiscriminately 
from  real,  and  from  supposed,  volcanic  cur- 
rents, even  from  moun^taina  in  which  no 
volcano  ever  existed. 

**  To  form  a  true  idea  of  these  lavas,  we. 
should  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
stances :         .     . 

"  1st.  That;  the  heat  of  most  volcanoes 
(I  exclude  those  that  for  the  most  part 
prepuce  only  vitrified  substances)  sddom 
leaehes  100  degrees  of  WedgewOod;  the 
proof  of  which  is,  that  almost  all  real  layas^ 
whether  cellular  or  compact,  are  vitrifiable 
at  that  degree.  Since,  therefpre,  they  were 
not  vitrified  in  the  volcanp,  it  is  plain  that 


in  it  the^  did  not  attain  that<legree;  90' or 
95  degrees*  may  tbeti  be  asftuntied  as*  the 
average  heat  of  most  volcanoes.* 

^^  2d.  In  this  heat^  many  stones  of  the 
atgUlabeons  genus^  as  traps^  hornblendes, 
and  argillites,  undergo  a  ehanger  f^f  tkey 
alter  their  colour,  beccwne  porous,  assume 
a  porcelain  grain^  and  conaequently  begin 
to  vitrify,  as  I  have  found  on  repeated 
trials ;  but  they  never  flow  in  this  heat,  nor 
consequently  form  a  lava ;  but  bitumen  wUl 
flow  in  this  heat,  and  even  in  one  much 
inferior,  ^nd  be  decomposed.  If,  there- 
fore, the  argillaceous  stones  be  misled  wiA, 
and  drenched  in  bitumen,  they  will  be 
softened  by  it,  and  flow  with  it;  and  where 
the  air,  erupting  both  from  them  and  the 
decomposing"  bitumen,  haa  most  liberty  to 
escape,  it  will^  tumify^  burst  through^  the 
liquid  mass^  and  form  cellular  lava;  but 
where  it  is  more  compressed,  less  of  it  will 
be  disengaged,  and  the  lava  will  be  cchd- 
pact,  and  resemble  in  some  degree  the  ori- 
ginal stone  of  which  it  is  formed* 

"  3d.  Stones  of  the-  siliceous  genus  un*' 
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^ergo  no  change  in  this,  heat,  not  evett 
whorls  or  felspar&;  and  hjence,  though  im-* 
mersed  in  the  fiery  torrent,  they  cannot 
with  propriety  be  called  lavas ;  as  they  are 
not  even  softened  by  the  mixture  of  bitn^ 
men,  as.  stones,  of  the  argillaceous  genus 
are. 

^^  Between  siliceous ,  and  argillaceou 
stones  there  are.  many  gradations,  and  v^ 
fikius.  mixtures,  which  must  occasion  coi«- 
fesponding  varieties  in  the  effects  which 
heat,  and  various  other  circumstances,  may 
furoduce.  It  is.  sufficient  here  to  establish 
tbe  principles  on  which  most  of  them  may 
be  explained.  Compact  lavas  abound  in 
heterogenous  substanoes,  which  have  either 
not  been  iiisedy  or  only  partially  fused,  or 
scorched^  or  decomposed  by  heat,  as  fel^ 
spar,  schorls,  garnets,  zeolites,  &c.  Every 
volcano  has.  some  that  are  peculiar  to  it« 
Thus  the  lavajs^  of  Vesuvius  abound  in  that 
called  white  garnet,  and  which  I  cbA\  Ve^ 
suvian ;  those  of  Etna  abound  in  feUpai^ 
&c. 

^  H^ce  we  must  exclude  ff^Np  the  rank 
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of  lavas,  all  stones  which  do  not  appeafi 
either  from  their  external  characters  or 
local  circumstances,   ever  to  have  been 
softened  by  heat;   and  consequently  aU 
those  detached  pieces  which  are  ejected  at 
the  beginning  of  an  eruption  without  fusion, 
and  many  others  which  volcanic  collectors 
enumerate  among  compact  lavas,  merely 
from  having  found  thc^m  in  the  vicinity  of 
volcanoes.    Thus  M.  Dolomieu,  Lipari  85, 
reckons  among  volcanic  stones  one,  in  the 
interior  of  which  he  distinctly  perceived  a 
leaf  of  sea-weed.     Few  indeed  .  are  the 
stones  contained  in  his  catalogue,  which 
can  be  deemed  really  volcanic :  and  p,  70, 
of  the  same  treatise,  he  tells  us,  that  tiie 
lava  which  burst  from  the  sides  of  Etna,  in 
1669»  had  fcfr  its  basis  a  granite,  no  waj 
altered ;  but  when  he  expressly  treats  of 
the  products  of  Etna,  .he  tells  us,  L'Etna 
parait  n'avoir  Jamais  traitS  le  granite.    The 
mistakes  of  this  great  man,  for  such  I  cer- 
tainly hold  him,  have  had  so  wide  a  spread, 
and  have  misled  so  many  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  volcahic 
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countries,  that  I  feel  myself  necessitated 
to  detect  them ;  a  liberty  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, his  candour  and  love  of  truth  will     - 
readily  induce  him  to  excuse, 

"  All  rpal  lavas,  except  those  of  the  vi-;^ 
treous  kind,  affect  the  magnetic  needle, 
unless  the  iron  they  contain  be  much  oxy- 
genated, as  it  often  is  in  those  of  a  red 
colour ;  but  even  these  are  frequently  mag- 
netic, by  reason  of  the  schorls  embodied 
in  them* 

"  The  component  ingredients  of  lavas 
are  various,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
original  stones,  and  the  accidents  they 
meet  with  in  the  liquified  state.  M*  Do- 
lomieu  found  them  to  contain  from  40  to 
60  per  cent,  of  silex,  from  16  to  3  of  mag- 
nesia, from  5  to  1  of  lime,  and  from  6  to 
55  of  iron.    Ponces,  184.'"* 

These  reflections  are  certainly  cogent, 
and  worthy  of  the  sagacious  author,  who 
has  rendered  great  services  to  the  science : 

*  Kinran,  Mia.  L  40lr. 
VOL.  II.  U 


uaccorate. 
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nor  must  we^  in  the  modem  spirit  of  in- 
gratitude^  nor  even  of 

Th*  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind^ 

forget  the  state  of  mineralogy  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  because  superior  illumination 
has  since  been  thrown  on  many  tc^ics. 

J23^  OjQ  ^^  other  side,  the  works  of  Dolomieu 
on  the  Lipari  Islands,  on  those  called 
Ponces,  near  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  oa 

Doiomiea  the  volcanic  productions  of  Etna,  were 
written  before  he  had  attained  much  expe- 
rience in  lidiology.  This  troth  lamentably 
appears  from  the  latter  production,  where 
two  or  three  passages  demonstrate  that  he 
did  not  even  know  what  granite  is^;  jet 
we  are  told  tlmt  exact  nomenclature,  smd 
the  pvecsse  knowledge  of  paitioular  stones, 
iare  not  necessary  in  geology ;  which  is  as 

*  In  p.  201,  he  tells  us  that  the  hose  «f  granite^  consbts  of  mis- 
sive felspar :  and  p.  257,  he  mistook  a  mixture  of  schorl,  iebpir, 
and  chiyBoUte,  for  a  granite.  Bqnfed  arms  may  be  found  in  attny 
books  of  geology;  a  study  which  totally  depends  on  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  petralogy  and  lithology.  Dolomieu  was  a  mill- 
taxy  manj  who  at  an  advanced  age  entered  on  this  difficult  study* 
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much  as  to  say,  that  Botany  can  only  be 
studied  in  the  roots,  or  Zoology  from  the 
legs  of  animal's  ;  that  History  may  be  stu*^ 
died  in  a  book  of  chronology ;  or  that,  in  ; 

short,  any  science  may  be  attained  with 
complete  inattention  to  its  chief  objects. 
For  a  laborious  study,  and  even  the  most 
nice  discrimination  of  lithologic  character- 
istics, is  indispensable ;  otherwise  the  key* 
stone  may  happen  to  be  the  weakest,  and 
the  whole  edifice  may  sink  in  ruins.  The 
treatises  of  Dolomieu  on  different  rocks, 
published  some  years  after  in  the  Journal 
de  Physique,  though  tedious,  prolix,  and 
ill-digested,  like  all  his  writings,  are  the 
best  and  most  scientific  of  his  productions. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  celebrated 
mineralogist  is  certainly  mistaken,  when  he 
asserts  that  siliceous  stones  undergo  no 
change  in  the  heat  of  volcanoes ;  for  the 
white  or  grey  lavas,  with  a  base  of  f<tlspar, 
«re  among  the  most  common,  and  are  some* 
times  interspersed  with  mica,  so  as  to  sho\r 
that  the  parent  rock  was  a  felspar  mixed 
with  that  substance ;  while  the  mottled  or 
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dotted  appearaoce  of  the  lava  is  such  as 
never  occurs  in  any  natural  rock.  The 
quantity  of  potash  recently  discovered  in 
felspar,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  fusibi- 
lity. Nor,  so  far  as  the  perusal  of  most 
works  on  the  subject  can  conduct  to  an 
opinion,  is  the  power  of  volcanic  heat  to 
be  computed  from  a  few  examples ;  while 
it  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  demcfti- 
strable  to  be  very  intense. 
comMctiava  It  is  truly  singular  that,  in  the.  state  of  a 
science  so  much  advanced  since  the  time 
of  Dolomieu,  specimens  of  compact  lava 
do  not  abound  in  every  cabinet ;  and  that 
the  subject  has  not  been  completely  inves- 
tigated; but  attention  has  been  diverted 
to  crystallography,  which  may  be  called 
the  entomology  of  the  science,  while  the 
grandest  objects  of  nature  are  neglected. 
Dolomieu  positively  allows  that  what  he 
calls  the  basaltic  columns,  chiefly  observa- 
ble on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  are  com- 
posed of  a  lava,  "  of  which  the  most  com- 
pact morsels  are  not  exempt  from  some 
little  round  pores,  easily  discoverable  with 
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a  lens*/^  In  this  they  differ  from  basaltin, 
one  of  the  most  compact  substances  in  na^ 
ture;  though  Werner  himself  marks  its  con- 
texture as  cellular,  or  vesicular.  Even  in 
the  purest  substances,  as  glass,  the  marks 
of  fusion  by  heat  remain  in  little  globular 
cavities.  But  that  the  question  has  not 
been  examined  with  due  care  and  sagacity, 
will  appear  from  another  observation.  ' 

The  beautiful  forms  of  basaltic  columns  Baadticco- 

inmiu  corn- 
have,  on  a  first  review,  been  compared   ^^'giiir*'* 

with  the  fissures  arising  from  the  desicca* 
tion  of  starch,  and  some  argillaceous  sub- 
stances. But  the  comparison  is  in  fact  of 
the  most  careless  kind,  and  arises  from  a 
distant  resemblance,  as  if  a  trunk  6f  a  tree 
were  compared  with  a  Corinthian  column. 
The  accurate  eye  of  Pictet  has  observed, 
and  he  has  engraved  a  most  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  columns  of  the  Giants 
causey,  unobserved  by  all  writers  on  the 
subject ;  which  is,  tliat  the  joints  of  the 
columns  are  not  only  inserted  in  each  other 

•  Etna,  p.  I9«. 
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by  hemispherical  protuberances  and  con-* 
cavities,  but  that  the  corners  of  one  joint 
rise  into  what  may  be  called  triangular 
mortices,  nicely  adapted  to  receive  the 
next  joint,  which  appears  as  if  cut  for  that 
purpose*.  Patrin  showed  me,  at  Paris^ 
and  has  engraved  in  his  mineralogy,  sped-* 
mens  of  Siberian  emerald,  with  similar  pn>« 
tuberances  and  concavities;  the  former 
sometimes  admitting  of  being  detached 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  irregular 
oval.  But  no  one  has  doubted  that  these 
emeralds  are  crystallised  by  water;  and 
Patnn  makes  the  curious  observation,  th^t 
when  they  are  broken  in  the  mine,  they 
are  soft  as  an  apple,  ^'  and  the  two  frac- 
tures are  covered  with  a  fluid  of  an  unctu* 
ous  appearance,  and  penetrating  smell, 
which  evaporated  quicker  than  a  drop  of 
ether  i^-f-  but  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 

•  Da  Costa,  however,  had  observed  and  engraved  the  same  ap- 
'  pearances,  in  1757-    See  his  Fossils,  p*  256,  and  the  plate. 

f  Min*  ii.  33.  From  thiB  and  other  ciicumstances,  detailed  in 
various  parts  of  his  work,  Patrin  argues  for  a  kind  of  mineral  life. 
He  might  have  rather  said  that  God  fills  all  space. 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 


hours,  rendered  them  quite  hard.  It  might 
hence  appear,  that  to  carry  the  chemical 
analysis  of  mineral  substances  to  the  great* 
est  perfection,  means  should  be  contrived 
to  preserve  their  natural  softness  while  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  either  by  instant 
immersion  in  naptha,  or  by  other  means  of 
excluding  the  air.  This  simple  attention 
might  perhaps  lead  to  very  curious  and 
important  discoveries;  which  might  gra« 
dually  conduct  us  to  rival  nature  herself  in 
the  combination  of  the  most  precious  mi- 
nerals. 

To  return,  as  the  crystallisation  of  eme- 
ralds has  never  been  denied,  so  it  would 
appear  that  the  yet  more  curious  and  re- 
fined articulations  of  basaltin  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  cause.  The  columns 
of  sandstone,  and  other  substances,  and  it 
is  suspected  even  the  columnar  lava  of 
Etna  and  other  volcanoes,  cannot  be  oom«* 
pared  with  this  consummate,  and,  so  to 
speak,  artificial  architecture ;  for  nature  is 
the  art  of  God.  A  prejudiced  eye  would 
find  identity;    but  if  no  such  forms  be 
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observable.in  the:  columnar  lavas,  a  rational 
argument  would  arise  that  the  basaltic  co- 
lumns have  a  different  origin.     Such  is  the 
nature  of  lithology,  that  a  very  minute  dit 
ference  sometimes  constitutes  a  wide  dis* 
tinction ;  and  Werner's  system  of  external 
characters  rests  on  little  tints  and  shades, 
for  which  his  sagacity  found  expressions ; 
while  many  of  them  have  been  known  be- 
fore  by  experienced  miners,  who  felt  and 
knew  what  they  could  not  express ;  as  a 
shepherd  cannot  impart  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  can  discern  any  one  sheep  among 
a  thousand,  a  trivial  circumstance  in  pas- 
tural  countries, 
oigwgrf       The  final  opinion  of  Dolomieu,  in  which 
he  is  joined  by  Spallanzani,  who  visited  the 
volcanic  regions  of  Italy  with  great  care, 
though  not  perhaps  with  a  sufficient  expe- 
rience in  lithology,  was  that  basaltin  may 
.  be  produced  either  in  the  humid  way,  or 
by  volcanic  fire.     In  submarine  volcanoes, 
if  we  listen  to  the  French  mineralogists,  it 
might  be  ejected  by  heat,  and  crystallised 
in  a  more  compact  and  beautiful  form 
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than  it  assumes  when  it  only  enters  the 
confines  of  the  sea.  It  always  seems  to 
have  another  singularity,  which  must  not 
be  forgotten,  namely,  an  arid  and  dead 
appearance,  ranking  it  with  the  stones , 
called  by  the  Italians  pietri  morti;  while 
other  substances  indescribably  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  living  rock. 

In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
mineralogists,  we  are  only  authorised  to 
consider  as  compact  lavas  those  which 
have  very  small  pdres;  for  volcanic  ba- 
saltin,  though  admitted  by  Dolomieu  and 
Spallanzani,  is  exposed  to  all  the  tempests 
of  Neptune  and  his  followers.  Masses  and 
columns  of  basaltin,  brought  from  well 
known  lavas  of  whatever  antiquity,  would 
alone  form  a  barrier  against  their  attacks. 
A  strict  examination  of  the  supposed  ba« 
saltic  columns  of  Etna,  where  its  vast  lavas 
enter  the  sea,  might  also  lead  to  some  con- 
clusions, whether  the  opinion  of  those  phi- 
losophers be  just,  who  argue  that  basaltin 
is  always  a  volcanic  product,  its  compact- 
ness arising  from  its  formation  under  the  pri- 
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meval  waters^  like  most  other  rocks,  at  a 
period  when  the  power  of  crystallisation 
was  more  vigorous,  as  appears  from  all  the 
other  primitive  substances;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  rational  than  to  infer  that  vol- 
canoes not  only  existed  in  that  state  of  the 
globe,  as  they  are  now  known  to  exist  in 
the  vast  depths  of  ihe  ocean ;  but  that  they 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous,  and 
of  greater  power,  than  in  the  subsequent 
tranquil  state  of  the  elements*. 
Ferrara's  Fcrrara,  the  intelligent  professor  of  na- 
tural philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ca- 
tania, has  just  published  a  learned  work  on 
the  volcanoes  of  Sicily,  aod  the  adjacent 
isles-f.    This  treatise  is  certainly  important 

*  In  bis  grand  and  surprising  course  of  lectures,  1811,  Dr.  Dsrj 
is  said  to  have  produced  an  artificial  volcano,  being  a  hillock  of  clay 
eadosijig  a  mixture  of  potassium,  iroo,  aod  lime :  <m  povring  water, 
smoke,  flame,  and  lava>  issued  from  the  crater.  The  earths,  he  con- 
ceives, may  exist  in  a  metallic  state  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and, 
combined  with  water^  may  become  earths,  and  supply  new  con* 
tinents. 

t  /  Campi  Flegrei  della  Sidlia,  e  delle  isole  che  le  sono  iniarno', 
•  Discrithne  FisUa  e  Mmeralogica  tU  quesie  Itole,  DelT  abaie 
Ertmce$co  Ferrara,  Pr^ettore  primario  di  Fitiea  nelia  Rtgia  Ufd' 
versita  di  Caiarda,  Doitore  di  Fiiosqfia  0  Medicina,  e  Socio  di  vane 
Academic,'    Messina,  dalia  Siamperia  delt  Armata  Brilamca. 
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in  the  history  of  mineralogy^  as  it  seems  to 
decide  some    points  which  were    before 
doubtful,  and  throws  fresh  light  on  many  of 
the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  science. 
After  a  long  and  patient  investigation  of 
all  the  lavas  in  Sicily,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing isles,  he  has  opposed  the  opinions  of 
Dolomieu;  whom  he  justly  regards  as  a 
cursory  visitor,  who  would  have  retracted 
many  of  his  remarks,  if  he  had   simply 
twice  visited  the  same  objects,  the  first 
ideas  being  often  corrected  by  the  second* 
After  a  sedulous  attention  of  many  years^ 
Ferrara  denies  that  there  are  any  prisms 
whatever,  in  any  lava  which  has  erupted 
since  Sicily  emerged  from  the  primeval 
ocean.     But  he  is  at  the  same  time  as  de- 
cided in  his  opinion,  that  all  basaltic  co» 
lumns  are  the  product  of  primeval  sub-   ^JJs;^ 
marine  volcanoes.    This  position  he  does 

1810«  4to.  **  The  Burning  Fields  of  Sicilj  and  the  surrouadtng 
iftles,  or  a  Physical  and  Mineralogical  Description  of  these  Islands^ 
hf  AbW  F.  Fenrara^  principal  PiofesMr  of  Natwal  Fhiiosophy  in 
the  Royal  University  of  Catania,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medi- 
cine, and  Member  of  several  literary  Societies.  Messina,  from  the 
Pt^sB  «f  the  British  Army,  1010.*'  pp.  424. 
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not  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  French 
mineralogists,  but  to  have  adopted  from 
his  own  observation.  For  this  inference, 
which  to  some  may  seem  arbitrary,  and 
even  visionary,  is  founded  on  an  indubita- 
ble fact  that  currents  of  lava,  perfectly 
identic  with  that  of  the  historical  and  later 
ages,  are  found  covered,  and  often  even 
alternating,  with  products  universally  al* 
lowed  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  pri- 
meval waters,  such  as  thick  beds  of  chalk 
and  limestone,  sometimes  compact,  some- 
times conchitic. 
^SSS?"  ^y  ^^  account,  and  the  mineralogical 
map  which  accompanies  his  work,  the 
whole  of  Sicily  appears  to  be  calcareous, 
except  the  mountains  of  Peloro,  in  the 
north*east  corner,  which  consist  of  grey 
granite,  often  covered  with  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. In  that  quarter,  near  a  hundred 
mines  were  formerly  wrought,  producing 
abundance  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
The  limestone  of  Sicily  is  often  in  the  form 
of  what  he  calls  creta^  by  which  he  does 
not  seem  precisely  to  understand  chalk; 
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but  perhaps  that  kind  of  earthy  limestone^ 
which  appears  under  the  Giant's  causey 
in  Ireland^  and  which  has  also  been 
called  chalk.  In  other  parts  there  are  ex- 
tensive layers  of  keralite,  which  occasion- 
ally, by  his  account,  passes  into  the  beau- 
tiful agates  and  jaspers,  for  which  Sicily  is 
famous ;  as  it  is  for  its  singular  marblies, 
seemingly  affected  by  the  volcanic  vapours. 
The  chalk  he  regards  as  the  base  of  Etna 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  being  entirely 
a  volcanic  mass  of  a  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, ejected  by  the  prodigious  extent  of 
internal  fermentation,  which  since  the  cre- 
ation has  agitated  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
isles  and  coast  of  Italy ;  and  which  must 
exist,  as  he  infers,  at  a  depth  almost  in- 
conceivable*. The  question  of  the  inten* 
sity  of  volcanic  heat,  he  regards  as  merely 
depending  oh  circumstances,  being  some- 
times great,  sometimes  moderate;  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  lava  may  be  esteemed  a 
standard  of  the  activity  of  the  fire.  His 
estimate  of  volcanic  products  is  the  reverse 

•  p.  141, 409. 
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of  that  of  Faujasy  being  extxemelj  simple 
and  confined ;  and  fae  confinns  the  idea 
which  I  have  long  since  advanced,  that  all 
lavas  consist  of  siderite  and  felsite.  The 
fcHrmer,  with  Saussure  and  other  writers,  he 
calls  pietre  cornee^  being  a  cometa  of  Wal- 
leriuis*. 

The  study  of  extinct  volcanoes  he  con* 
siders  as,  periiaps^  more  interesting  to  the 
naturalist,  than  that  of  the  activef*.  Not 
only  has^  Vesuvius  been  repeatedly  quite 
extinct  for  centuries;  but  even  the  tre- 
mendous and  eternal  Etna  was  quiescent 
from  1447  till  1537-  The  basaltic  pnsms, 
as  already  mentioned,  he  regards  as  the 
undoubted  products  of  submarine  voica* 
noes ;  and  his  account  of  their  origin  may 
more  accurately  be  expressed  in  his  own 
words. 
chigB^  **  As  a  perfect  dissolution  is  necessary  in 
order  to  form  perfect  crystals,  so  a  perfect 

•  p.  291, 343, 173. 

f  ''  Lo  studio  del  volcani  aidenti  non  essere  il  solo  efae  posa  pe> 
finknare  la  scienzs;  che  queUo  d^li  cttinti  ^^  a  oerti  rigosnli,  pn 
feoondo  di  lumi^  e  non  meno  del  primo  degno  dell*  atteDzkne,  t 
della  premuia  del  Naturaliita***    DtH^  PreL  p,  to. 
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fluidity  is  required  in  stony  substances, 
timt  in  their  consolidation,  after  their  diS'* 
solution  by  fire,  they  may  assume  the  forms 
to  which  they  have  a  natural  tendency. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  modern 
lavas  have  all  the  fluidity  of  which  they  are 
capable :  what  circumstance  then  has  per* 
mitted  the  ancient^  lavas  sometimes  to  as« 
some  the  form  of  prisms,  which  is  entirely 
denied  to  the  modern  ? 

"  A  lava  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  mu;st  be  consolidated  in  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  by  the  cold  contact  of  the 
water.  The  lava  being  thus  amassed 
around  the  orifice,  while  the  subterranean 
ferment  continues,  or  is  even  augmented, 
tJie  elastic  vapours,  acting  from  beneath, 
must  break  the  upper  surface,  and  occa- 
sion the  lava  to  accumulate  on  itself.  The 
sides,  however,  remaining  always  consoli*-   . 

*  By  thit  word  he  always  understands,  as  he  eiq^lains  himself, 
the  primeval  submarine  volcanoes. 

He  supposes,  p.  S89,  that  the  rocks  are  rendered  fluid  by  elastic 
▼apcmrs,  vap9ri  elasiid',  amd^Jrom  their  resemblance  to  rivers,  are, 
Bke  themf  called  lavine  or  lave.  Does  he  refer  to  the  Sicilian 
dialeet  i   In  pure  Italian,  iavare  is  to  wash,  or  water. 
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dated,  at  length  the  mass  appears  above 
the   waters;   and   the   crater  which  rises 
above  the  waves,  communicating  with  the 
source  of  the  fire,  which  cannot  be  inun- 
dated, may  thus  continue  its  explosions. 
In  this  manner  were  formed,  even  in  our 
times,  many  isles  in  the  Grecian  archipe^ 
lago ;  and  in  this  manner  must  have  been 
formed  the  Eolian  isles,  and  other  volcanic 
rocks  around  Sicily.     Finally^  when  the  ef- 
flagration  ceased,  the  lava  which  formed 
the  great  mass  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
while  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a 
thick  arrect  of  the  same  matter  (now  cold 
and  a  very  bad  conductor  of  the  internal 
fire,  which  ought  to  assume  the  tempe* 
rature  of  the  water),  now  enclosed,  both 
beneath  and  above,  with  the  same  lava,  !&• 
mains  in   the  internal  gulf,  in  the  most 
perfect  fluidity  that  it  can  receive  from  fire, 
to  which  it  has  been  so  long  exposed,  and 
in  a  condition  to  suffer  all  the  activity  of 
the  subterranean  furnace.     It  is  very  pro- 
oable  that  the  lava  in  this  recipient,  having 
the  necessary  time,  space,  and  tranquillity, 
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cools  slowiyiund  condenses  under  the  forms 
to  which  its' nature  tends*.  For  what  is 
cr/)rstaliisation  but  the  effect  of  a  similar  in- 
clination of  the  more  simple,  similar,  and 
attenuated  particles  of  matter?  It  appears 
tto  me  then  that  this  tendency,  being  faci- 
*]itated  by  the  circumstances  here  indicated, 
explains  the  formation'  of  prismatic  lavas, 
without  confounding  them  with  the  pro- 
ductiof  crystaHisationr/'-f- 
As  an  example,  he  mentions  the  rock 
of  Motta,  which  with  those  of  the  Cyclops 
he  has  alsoi  engraved,  in  the  rude  xnanner 
now  practised  in  Sicily.    He  observes:  that, 


*  "  A  siiniUr  coopbination^  ;Bpcm  a  vtry.  small  fcale^  may  have  pro* 
duced  the  few  prisms  which  are  found  in  .the  upper  parts  of  Etna, 
and  likewise'  in  the  Eolian  Isles,  not  to  mention  Vesuvius/' 

Our  author- has  shown  thftt,6chist09e  substances,  when  melted  by 
the  volcanic  heat,  will  reassume  the  same  form.  But  what  docs  he 
cronceive  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  basal  tin  ?  The  forms  he  de- 
scribes, are  not  only  the  prismatic  with  articulations,  but  that  of 
bldls'with<5onoentric  layers;  and  others,  in  which  the  prisms  con- 
tract and  meet  in  the  centre,  like  the  balls  of  p\vrites  found  in  chalk. 
But  as  iron  often  assumes  the  prismatic  and  globular  forms,  and 
even  the  radiated  and  concentric,  he,  ought  to  have  referred  the 
whole  to  that  metal,  so  predominant  in  siderite,  which  forms  the 
base  of  these  lavas. 

t  P-  319. 
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in  this  aftd  other  instances,  the  c^tiie  alone 
is  in  the  prismatic  forms,  which  are  some- 
times found  enclosed  in  amorphouiB  la^ 
identicaily  the  same  with  the  columns, 
sometiines  in  tufa,  and  sometimes  even  in 
volcanic  glass«     But  he  seems  never  to 
liave  seen  or  observed  the  remarkable  arti- 
culations, not  only  convex  and  concave, 
but  stren^ened  by  projecting  angles  and 
recipients,   which  .were  £rst  noticed  and 
engraved  by  Ba  €o9ta,  aqd  aftermtrds  by 
Pictet,  m  their  rq[»esentations  of  the  giants' 
causey.    This  strikuig  diaxiacteristic,  which 
seetns  unaccountably  to  have  escaped  most 
writers,  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  mere 
desiccation ;  btit  seems  irather  to  rival  the 
process  by  which  nature  produces  regular 
rock  crystals,  in  the  vast  caverns  of  the 
Alps,  of  enormous  size,  and  weighing  many 
tons. 
coionms  of      Other  basaltic  columns  occur  in  Sicily 
at  Vizzini,  where  the  columns  are  articu- 
lated and  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  only  a 
few  feet  high,  curiously  arrang^  on  ^ 
curved  basis ;  and  they  gradually  become 


Sicily. 


irregular^  and  pass  into  the  axnorphous 
lava.  At  th^  Motta,  ialreadj  mentioned^ 
they  are  about  two  feet  in  diaoieter,  paitlj 
vertical  pardy  inclined.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  colonade  the  peasants  made  an  aper^ 
tuie,  where,  on  introducing  the  hand,  heat. 
was  pecoeiyed,  and  the  hand  smelled  of  sul- 
pisor.  Abore  are  gneat  majsses  of  sand, 
^ced  dnDsses,  and  puzzoiazia ;  and  he  infers 
that  tiie.  prisms  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
frolcanie  coafis.  It  may  be  said  indeed, 
4iiat  beat  thus  enclosed  becomes  ineKtin«- 
gndshable;  and  he  mentions  that,  two  yeare 
Bgo^  the  lara  of  1669  being  perforated  at 
CBJbaaSoLj  flames  issued ;  and  within  these 
i»ght  years  it  yielded,  after  rain,  smoke 
nnd  great  h^L  This  lara  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  two  miles  in 
iHeodith,  and  had  mn  about  fifteen  miks. 
Other  basaltic  columns  appear  near  Bronte, 
an  the  west  of  Etna,  which  gave  a  title  to 
the  gibrious  Nelson.  They  are  iti  beau* 
tiful  hexagonal  groups,  which  dkappea^f  in  , 

the  incumbent  chalk  or  earthy  limestone. 
Some  not  only  project  from  one  centre, 

x2 
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but  are  bent  as  if  to  cover  a  convex  sur- 
face. On  the  east  of  Etna,  the  rock  of 
the  Cyclops,  here  also  engraved,  presents 
on  its  east  side  beautiful  columns  of  prime* 
val  lava,  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  organ, 
like  the  Organ  Rock  near  the  giants'  causey. 
Near  the  castle  of  Aci,  the  ancient  Acis, 
are  found  masses  of  lava  in  balls,  with  con- 
centric layers,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  dia^ 
meter,  involved  in  a  bed  of  bluish  volcanic 
glass.  The  superincumbent  limestone  has 
infiltrated  and  crystallised  in  the  little  ca- 
vities of  the  glass.  A  reddish  baked  clay 
also  appears,  and  little  prisms  of  lava  about 
two'  inches  in  length.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood volcanic  balls  are  also  found  in  tufa, 
with  fragments  of  lava,  glass,  drosses,  and 
sand.  They  are  generally  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  often  break  into  regular 
pyramids,  which  are  joined  in  the  centre  as 
in  balls  of  pyrites ;  which,  he  might  have 
added,  marks  the  same  influence  of  iron*. 
h^^^Z^ic.     ^"^  learned  author  totally  denies,  even 

•  p.  95,  U6,  123,  13fi>137. 
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in  opposition  to  his  friend  Spallanzani,  that 
the  modern  lavas  on  the  east  of  Etna  as- 
sume the  prismatic  form  when  they  reach 
the  sea ;  and  regards  this  opinion  as  a  mere 
illusion  arising  from  the  fissures  common  in 
amorphous  lavas,  and  which  may  be  equal- 
ly observed  in  those  that  are  inland,  "  I 
must  therefore  repeat/'  says  he,  "  that  the 
prismatic  lavas  around  Etna,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  modern  eruptions  of  that  vol- 
cano, but  to  the  ancient  volcanoes  under 
the  ocean ;  and  that  modern  lavas,  whether 
on  the  land  or  in  the  sea,  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances,  never  pass  into  regular 
forms ;  but  only  appear  in  shapeless  masses, 
or  in  such  accidental  shapes  as  arise  ftom 
their  site  or  refrigeration.  Two  or  three 
prisms  which  I  have  found  of  modem  lava 
near  Mount  Finocchio,  on  the  upland 
skirts  of  Etna,  and  some  small  ones  in  the 
clefts  beneath,  must,  from  their  singularity, 
be  ascribed  to  an  accident,  which  can  never 
establish  a  general  system :  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  to  the  same  accidept  may  be 
ascribed  the   two  or  four  prisms,  which 
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fiatite  naturalistB  have  foaiid  ifi  other  mo*' 
dera  lavas;  aod  the  great  difference  ought 
to  be  remembered  between  these  scarce 
trifles,  and  the  vast  masses  of  prisms^  groups 
of  columns,  and  fascicular  assemblages,  of 
which  even  the  fragments  tend  to  regular 
divisions,  which  constitute  their  charac- 
teristic quality/'* 

Even  the  amorphous  lava  of  the  prime- 
val period  is  very  compact,  sprinkled  with 
filiform  crystals  of  felspar,  and  seme  of 
siderite,  with  grains  of  chrysolite.  That 
of  Cape  Passaro  takes  a  beautifnl  polish. 
^  The  prismatic  lavas  are  very  hard  and 
compact,  and  always  of  a  dull  ashy  colour, 
or  a  bluish  black ;  and  I  have  never  ob- 
served any  pores  in  prismatic  lava.^f* 
Among  these  primeval  products  is  also 
found  black  or  blue  obsidian,  sometimes 
in  fragments,  sometimes  in  taUes  in  the 
slits  of  the  lava,  and  sometimes  concave^ 

*  p.  144.  He  had  before  said^  p.  1 12,  "  In  generale  pos90  dire 
che  le  late  prismatiche^  le  lave  basaltine,  i  basa^ti^  die  toao  mtDmo 
aUa  base  dell*  Etoa  apparteagcm^  agli  akticbi  iFOLCimw  «  ■"* 
mat  alle  erazione  moderne  di  ^uesto  volcano.** 
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9a  eaTelapiug  balb  of  lara*  Fidgmdnts 
are  als6  found  partly  g^asa  and  partlje  lava, 
the  former  appyearing  in  delicate  Teins. 
While  the  lava  is  decomposed  into  black 
ferruginous  earth,  the  obsidian  passes  into 
a  light  ashy  substance.  The  bnhbleaand 
cavities  are  full  of  c^careoos  apar^  while 
others,  though  rardy^  present  confused 
ciystab  of  white  and  semitraiupatent 
quartz^. 

In  fine,  our  labodous  and  intelligent 
author  concludes  that  ^'  those  Neptunists, 
who  deny  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  basaltic 
columns  of  Sicily,  must  never  have  ob- 
served them,  else  they  mi^t  have  seen 
them  surrounded  with  amorphous  lava  of 
the  same  identic  paste,  and  often  continu- 
ous with  them ;  and  must  have  seen  in  the 
mass  fissures  which  indicate  regular  divi- 
sions/'-f  Such  is  this  important  work  of 
Ferrara,  which  must  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  solid  and  judicious  that  has  yet 
appeared  upon  the  subject. 

•  P.  177,  179*  &c.  t  P.  316. 
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'  If  the  observations  on  this  '  ourious 
topic,  which  has  so  long  occupied  scien- 
tific men,  should  in  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  work. sometimes  appear  contradictory, 
let  it  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  author's 
candour,  and  not  of  his  inattention  to  a 
subject  &r  from  being  ascertained. 

The  account  of  the  volcanic  substances 
will  extend  to  considerable  length,  and 
some  degree  of  prolixity  may  be  found  in 
the  minuteness  of  the  details,  which  ivas 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  accuracy ;  espe- 
cially as  these  substances  have  been  objects 
of  repeated  disputes  and  contestations 
among  the  mineralogists  and  geologists. 
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The  volcanic  substances  are  of  such  variousr 
kinds,   that  their  arrangement  becomes  more 
difficult.     By  far  the  most  important  substance 
is  the  lava,  which  must  be  considered  chiefly  as 
it  is  compact  or  porous,  the  former  requiring 
particular  attention.     In  Karsten's  catalogue 
there  are  only  two  bits  of  lava;  and  as  Buffon 
had  prejudices  against  certain,  rocks  which  con- 
tradicted his  system,  so  Werner  seems  absolutdy 
to  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  grandeur  and  import- 
ance of  volcanic  productions.     Hence  they  are 
treated  with  great  neglect,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  excluded  from  German  cabinets;  while,  to 
the  impartial  observer,  they  convey  sublime  ideas 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  nature. 
.  As  the  opinion  that  basaltin  is  at  least  some*     Banitn. 
times  volcanic,  appears  to  gain  ground,  it  must, 
when  identified  by  its  geognosy,  be  admitted  as 
tlie  most  compadt  of  all  lavas.     Like  porous 
lava,  it  very  often  contains  grains,  or  even  no? 
dules,  of  olivine,  or  what  has  been  called  chry* 
solite;  and  zeolite  forms  likewise  a  common 
parasitic  substance.    Neither  of  these,  it  would 
appear,  is  found  in  siderite,  or  in  the  basalt  of  the 
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ancients;  whose  most  common  admixtures  are 
quartz  and  felspar^  and  in  some  porphyries 
chalcedony.  This  observation^  if  exacts  would 
seem  of  itself  to  indicate  a  different  origin ;  for 
if  basaltiA  were  merely  the  more  earthy-  and 
compact  appearance  of  the  siderons  sofa6tances» 
bomblende^  and  grunstein,  as  asserted  bj  the 
WernerianSyit  seems  difiiciilt  to  imagine  why  its 
parasites  should  thus  totally  differ.  Chryscrfite 
or  olivine  also  occars  in  the  masses  of  native 
ifon^  and  ocba*  stones  said  to  have  fieJlen  Irooi 
the  atmosphere}  and  which  ate  wdl  known  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  6ery  meteors,  and  to  heat 
other  palpable  marks  of  fn^n  hy  heat^. 
Aznu«ement  Id  ttvis  divisioD,  the  ttrms  HTFOKOME  and 
MiCaOKOMfij  itoplying  greater  and  smaller  sub- 
divisions of  the  Nome,  will  become  still  more 
necessary,  and  more  strictly  applicable,  aii 
though  the  subjects  resemble  each  other,  they 
are  widely  different  in  a  geological  point  of 
view.  The  want  of  such  denominations  has 
obliged  the  writers  on  volcanic  products  to  di* 
fide  them  into  new  and  unusdal  classes,  genera* 
and  species;  in  violation  of  the  other  provinces 
of  mineiulogy,  where  these  terms  bear  quite  a 

*  Perhaps  ia  a  bcated  state  the  siagnesia  may  c^mhioe  with  the 
silcK,  and  the  potash  evaporate;  so  that  febpur  and  nu^soesia  wMf 
i>ecome  olivine. 
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diflereot  interpretfttioii.  Hence  the  genera  of 
Dolomieu  are,  1.  Compact  lava.  S.  Porous  lav»< 
3.  Scoriae,  &c.  &c. ;  while  the  genera  of  Wer-  , 
ner  are  Flint>  Clay>  Lime,!  &c.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  basaltin  remains  a  mode  among  the 
siderous  substances,  being  only  a  different  com* 
bination ;  while  among  the  volcanic  it  becomes 
a  hyponome»  being  amidst  the  accidential^  not 
the  elemental^  rocks;  not  in  a  series  of  similar 
combinations,  but  in  a  mere  assemblage  of  sub- 
stances of  quite  distinct  natures,  but  all  altered 
by  fire* 

RYPONOMB  I.       VOLCANIC   BiASiJLTlK* 

Volcanic  basaltin  from  Etna,  Vesuvius,  the  isle 
of  Bourbon,  &c. 

The  same,  with  olivine,  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon. 
The  same,  with  2eoKte,  from  Etna. 

Micronome  1.    The  same,  with  various  sub- 
stances mvolved  in  the  volcanic  torrent. 

Micronome  2.    The  same,  with  fragments  of 
ejected  rock. 

Micronome  3.     Compact  lava,  with  melted  gar- 
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nets,  from  Vesavius.     The  appearance  is  rather 
vitreous. 

HTPONOMB  II.      FOROas  BASALTIN. 

The  three  very  compact  homogenous  lavas  of 
Dolomieu  are  probably  original  rocks;  for  he 
speaks  of  their  occurrence  in  blocks*;  and  the 
grand  error  of  his  volcanic  treatises  is,  that  he 
confounds  antecedent  rocks  and  ejections  with 
lavas. 

The  siderous  compact  lavas  are  thus  described 

by  Brochant ;  who  has,  however,  in  this  part  of  his 

valuable  work,    followed  the  arrangement   and 

ideas  of  Dolomieu. 

Brochani's        "  Thcsc  lavas  are  conunonly  of  a  black  colour, 

account.  '' 

more  or  less  deep,  seldom  grey  or  brown :  their 
fracture  is  imperfectly  conchoidal,  their  contexture 
very  compact ;  they  are  harder,  but  more  brittle 
than  trap,  rather  sonorous,  very  heavy;  they  melt, 
under  the  blow-pipe,  into  black  scorise ;  they  at- 
tract the  magnet ;  they  give,  by  breathing  on  them, 
an  earthy  smell :  this  lava  is  one  of  the  most 
common  in  volcanic  regions,  above  all  in  the  cur- 
rents whicl;  have  issued  from  Etna,  and  which  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  it 

•  Etna,  185. 
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"  It  is  seldom  that  they  are  homogenous;  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  almost  always  interspersed 
with  different  minerals;  those  which  have  been 
most  remarked  are  felspar,  augitb,  hornblende, 
garnet,  leucite,  oli^e,  and  mica,"*' 

Recently  Breislak,  certainly  an  intelligent  writer, 

mentions  many  kinds  of  compact  lava,  without 

any  notice  concerning  their  rarity  or  singularityf. 

Ferber,  an  unprejudiced  judge,  likewise  gives  aperbeftideu. 

catalogue  of  compact  lavas/  amounting  to  fifteen 

kinds.     He  especially  says  that  the  common  black 

lava,   which  covers  Vesuvius  on  every  side,  is 

porous  on'  the  surface,  spongy,   and  light,  and 

therefore  employed  in  vaulted  roofs;   but  at  a 

greater  depth  it  is  extremely  compact,  and  then 

used  in  foundations,  and  in  paving  the  streets;]:. 

Yet  he  compiares  it  with  slags ;  and  speaks  of  its 

being  mixed  with  a  reddish  iron  ochre,  like  the 

rocks  under  the  basaltin  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 

and  in  the  Faroe  isles.     "But  Ferber  possibly 

means  only  porous  lava,  which  he  styles  compact, 

in  comparison  with  the  common  vesicular  lava: 

and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  may  abound  in 

cabinets,  because  it  is  easily  detached  from  the 

*  Brochant^  ii.  626. 

t  Voyage  dans  la  Campanie>  Paris^  ld01«  8vo* 

I  Letten  on  Italy«  p.  1S4. 
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siirfece;   wbH^   considerable   labour   cmd  titne 
must  b6  emplojsed  to  arrive  at  the  true  compett 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Ferber  regwb 
basaltin  as  a  volcanic  productioQ,  in  lyhkh  be  ia 
followed  by  tlaiost  every  writer,  German  or 
French,  who  has  visited  volcaiuc  countries.  As 
it  10  Wenier*s  plan  never  to  decide  on  sabBtoncw 
w  regions,  which  he  has  not  $eca  wifli  hifi  own 
eyes,  it  if^  much  to  be  regnetted  libat  he  did  not 
visit  VesQviua,  if  he  ooidd  not  attain  the  majestic 
scenes  of  Etna. 

While  the  French  writefB  are  often  eo  preju^ 
diced  in  favour  of  volcanoes,  that  with  them  emj 
black  or  vesiciilar  6tone  is  a  lava;  and  the  Ger* 
mans,  on  liie  other  hand,  deny  even  obsidian  flod 
pumice  to  be  vokanic ;  both  sides  injuring  tlieir 
own  cause  by  pushing  it  to  an  absurd  excess;  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  know  the  ideas  of  Ferber, 
who  is  at  least  regarded  as  an  unprejudiced  writer. 
Besides  the  black  homogenous  lava,  above  loeih 
tioned,  Ihs  other  compact  sorts  are  black  wi* 
leucites,  with  felspar,  with  siderite,  with  diryM- 
tite,  with  vesuvifis),  with  obsidian.     He  addsfes^ 

*  Saussure»  i.  128^  4to.  has  observed,  tbat  compact  1^  i<  ^ 
rare,  and  found  only  in  the  interior  of  the  current.  So  abo  Fenaiti 
p.  301,  ''b  parte  bassa  dei  torremi  ^  fgrwata  ji  lava  piuonieBO 
compatta.** 


kkids  of  grey  cDoopact  Iets,  mtk  siderite,  augite, 
felspar;  and  red  compact  lava  with  ieiscHe  and 
felspar.  But  bj  bts  immedkte  transitioa  to  the 
lapilli,  the  Bacid^  and  the  powders,  he  would  rather 
Mcm  by  the  teraa  compact,  to  imply  a  Tague  dis- 
tinction from  the  loose  substances,  than  a  strict 
application  of  the^wofd :  and  tUs,  aaioog  a  thou*- 
sand  instances,  may  show  the  necessity  of  austere 
language,  and  the  most  precue  definitions  in  mi- 
Qtraiogy. 

Faujaa  uaed  to  indicate  fi^e  differences  faetweea    opinipn  c^ 
jtXBp  and  con^mct  Imtu     \.  Trap  is  soft,  and  may 
iie  BCiotciied  by  a  knife,  which  ^n  laira  loses  edge; 
2.  Trap  attracts  iron,  but  lava  is  a  magnet.     3. 
Iti  electricity,  lara  acts  like  glass.    4.  There  is  no 
olivine  in  trap^  but  it  i^  common  in  lava.    5.  Trap 
in  n  iuTOBce  becomes  a  taansparfiat  glaaa,  but  lavm 
remains  opake.     These  distinctions  will  pot,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  by  the  Neptunists.    In  JSr^^n- 
gpiaxt's  opinion,  compact  'lava  always  presents  a 
grain  somewhat  ciystallised,  in  which  it  differs 
from  trap*«    If  basaltic  columns  be  found  on 
Etiui;,  their  ori^  may  still  remain  dubious ;  fer, 
aoooidkig  to  Gioeni,  the  radical  parts  of  that 
mountain  are  basalt,  which  is  only  concealed  by 

•  i.  Wl. 
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the  lavas*.  But  Ferrara  seems  to  have  decided 
this  inquiry. 

Porous  basaltin,  with  olivine,  from  Etna. 

The  same,  with  leucite,  from  Vesuvius. 

The  same,  with  augite,  the  pyroxene  of  Haiiy; 
which  contains  about  15  of  iron,  and  seems  a 
mere  modification  of  siderite. 

Micronbme  1.     Grey  compact  lava. 

All  lavas,  as  already  mentioned,  with  a  few  tri- 
fling exceptions  of  mere  curiosity,  may  be  classed 
in  two  divisions:  those  with  a  base  of  siderite, 
and  those  with  a  base  of  felsite.     The  grey  lavas 

•  P.  52.  Chxysolitey  or  olivine^  is  common  in  native  iron»  and 
in  lava,  ib.  217.  GralUtzin  (Rec.  des  Noms,  Brans w.  1801, 4tD.) 
Biendons  an  iron  ore  articulated  like  basalt,  mine  de  fer  en  prismes 
wUculSs,  comme  U  hasalie,  Brochant  has  a  red  hematite  ofijon  ia 
prisms,  from  the  Fichtelberg  near  Bareuth. 

The  pretended  basaltin  of  VITales^  observed  by  Strange  and  othersi 
at  Cader  Idris,  is,  according  to  recent  and  more  accurate  obserrexs, 
a  coarse  grunstein  or  basalton,  in  rade  oblong  fragments  oocasioned 
by  fissures.  Appearances  more  volcanic  may  be  traced  in  the  north 
of  Ireland ;  where  the  red  earth  resembles  puzzolana  j  the  krag  of 
Kirwan,  found  near  Belfast,  is  very  porous  ;  and  the  muUen  seems  to 
some  'an  ash-grey  lava  with  hornblende.  Dduc,  Geol.  273,  ex- 
presses his  belief  in  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Germany,  and  says  that 
sections  of  lava  may  be  observed  turned  to  a  central  point,  and 
forming  circles  of  hills  around  an  empty  space,  the  focus  having 
sunk  and  disappeared.  He  calls  these  volcanic  crowns;  and  the 
centre  is  often  a  lake. 
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often  belong  to  the  latter  division ;  but  are  some* 
times  so  intermingled  with  siderite,  that  they  ap- 
pear delicately  dotted  or  punctuated.  Vesuvius 
presents  lava  of  this  kind,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
interspersion  of  mica,  receives  an  admirable 
polish. 

Faujas,  in  his  general  classification  of  volcanic 
products,  has  denominated  this  kind  Laves  feld-- 
spathiques;  arid  mentions  one  which  is  black,  yet 
melts  under  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white  amel. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  belong  to  the  white  com* 
pact  lavas,  about  to  be  described*. 

The  grey  sorts  are,  "  Felsite  lava,  of  a  clear  Grgrtevasfle 
grey,  sometimes  bluish,  sometimes  rather  greenish^ 
or  white  a  little  inclined  to  red,  of  a  fine  paste, 
rather  disposed  in  little  plates  than  in  grains,  with 
mica  more  or  less  black,  and  a  multitude  of  irre- 
gular grains  of  a  felspar,  whiter  or  a  little  yel* 
lowish,  which  infiringes  on  the  base,  and  whose 
parts  have  a  contexture  and  a  direction  different 
from  that  of  the  base  of  the  lava. 
«     «  • 

*  In  his  ideas>  trap  resembles  felsite ;  but  he  forgets  that  iron^ 
always  a  most  predominant  and  characteristic  s^bstancey  is  wanting 
in  fcisite. 

His  dassification  of  vokanic  substances  was  first  published  in  the 
AnnaUs  du  Museum ;  and  latterly,  with  great  variations,  in  his 
Geohgie,  tome  ii.  The  extracts  here  given  are  generally  from  the 
former,  which  is  more  ample  and  instructive,  on  some  topics,  than 
)iis  last  revision. 

VOL.  ir.  Y 
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^^  Felaite  lav£(  of  a  grey  white,  fine  paste,  scaly, 
and  of  a  ahimog  reflection,  and  satiny,  <^  an  aoa^ 
logons  nature  to  the  preceding  in  respect  to  its 
composition ;  but  difiers  in  as  much  as  tlie  action 
of  volcanic  fire  has  impressed  on  the  paste  a  cha- 
racter of  fusion  similar  to  that  of  pumice,  while 
the  granular  fragment}  of  fdispar,  whiter  and  of  a 
more  dis^hanous  nature^  which  are  immersed  in 
the  massive  felspar,  have  more  vested  the  actioii 
affile,  and  remain  ^nearly  uateudxed. 

'^  Fc^ite  lava  of  a  deep  Isabella  colour,  with 
grains  of  white  diaphanous  fel^ar,  aad  a  numbor 
of  small  specks  of  black  mica,  which  have  re- 
poained  untouched  in  the  midst  of  the  stqafead 
^ase,  rather  porous,  and  passed  into  the  state  of 
pumice.  This  felsite  lava  has  relations  witii  the 
preceding;  hut  its  contexture  is  more  rough,  and 
its  pores  closer ;  its  aspect  has  an  appearance  of 
pkchstone;  whioh  obtained  it,  finom  Ddofflieii> 
the  name  of  resinif»*m  k*oa. 

^'  Grey  felsite  lava,  with  a  muLtitiide  o£  smaU 
globules  more  or  less  round,  and  inherent  in  the 
base,  of  a  substance  analogous  to  that  of  felspar, 
of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  paste  which  contains 
them,  and  in  which  they  have  beea  primitmly 
formed :  their  contexture  is  closer  and  rather 
vitreous.  This  la.va^  which  is  hard^  and  su§cep» 
tible  of  being  polished,  appears  spotted^  and  pre* 
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seats  Tery  small  lineaments  of  black  mica; 
scratches  glass^  and  melts  uoder  the  blow^pipe 
into  a  gr^sb  i^hite  amel. 

^'  Felsite  lava,  grey,  and  soxiietimes  of  a  whitish 
grey,  analogous  to  the  forcing,  with  the  diffi^r^ 
«ioe  that,  in  this,  the  "pasle^  which  also  encloses 
som*  Hneameiits  of  black  mica^  is  looser  and  less 
adherent,  and  that  the  spherical  globules  are  much 
larger,  and  of  a  felspar  a  litde  vitreous,  but  very 
compact.  They  cannot  be  better  oampaned  than^ 
to  iBTge  peas.  Some  specknens  are  fbuin^  where 
the  base  which  contains  them  being  in  part  de- 
akroyed^  the  globules  have  resisted,  and  offer  saliant 
piobiberaticies  which  have  a  false  appew:mice  of 
orbicular  crystals.  These  contain  in  thear  interior, 
as  well  as  on  their  surface,  liiear  portioDS  of  fei« 
spar,  whiter  tiian  the  g|bbular  paste  whkb  contains 
them ;  there  are  adso  some  specks  of  black  mica, 
it  16  probable  that  tfaeee  globules  may  pass  into  a 
kind  of  obsidian  called  lucks  Saphivy  when  a  violent 
heat  produces  vitrification." 

As  the  base  of  this  lava  consists  td  felspar  or 
felsite,  it  is  often  very  compact.  In  dsiscribing 
an  immense  current,  which  descends  from  the  an- 
dent  crater  of  Etna  towards  Mascali,  Dolomieu 
says  that  it  lies  under  vesicular  lava,  and  is  of  a 
very  fine  grab,  and  conchoidal  fracture,  like  peCro- 

y  2 
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silex,  that  is  felsite''^.  There  are  some  white  spots 
•of  undissolved  felspar,  and  some  specks  of  siderite, 
'  which  occasionally  appear  rusty  and  earthy  from, 
the  oxygenation  of  the  iron.  He  also  describes  a 
grey  homogenous  lava,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  with 
very  small  dots  of  a  clearer  colour,  which,  ex- 
amined with  a  lens,  present  a  looser  texture  than, 
the  other  parts,  and  have  often  pores  in  their  centre* 
His  lavci  sUicSes  also  belong  to  this  kind,  being  as 
compact  as  porcelain,  with  spangles  of  black  mica, 
while  sAnetimes  there  are  long  fibres,  as  in  melted 
glassf* 

Breislak  says  that  the  grey  lava,  which  issued 
from  Vesuvius  in  the  noted  eruption  of  1794,  is  in 
some  parts  so  compact  that  the  grain  resembles 
flint.    Jt  has  a  faint  mterspersion  of  mica;};. 

Grey  compact  lava,  with  very  small  pores, 
abounds  at  Volvic  in  Auvergne,  where  it  is  used  in 
building :  it  chiefly  reposes  on  a  fine  grained  grey 
granite.    . 

Micronome  2.     White  compact  lava. 

This  kind  is  uncommon,  and  must  arise  from 

*  Dolomiea  £toa»  240.    See  afterwards  Bieislak'saooouDt  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  1794. 
t  Ponces,  104. 
t  i.  222.  * 
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pure  melted  felsite.  Dolomieu  specially  observes 
that  the  tint  is  original,  and  not  derived  from  sul- 
phurous vapours'*^*  Even  earthy  lavas  and  basalt 
may  be  found  of  a  white  colour ;  but  this  always 
arises  from  the  action  of  vapours.  White  lava  is 
found  in  the  little  isle  of  Ischiaf . 

Micronome  3.    Brown  compact  lava. 
This  colour  may  arise  from  the  iron  mingled  in 
red  felsite. 

HYFONOMB    HI.      PORPHYRmC  LAVA. 

As  both  the  substances  most  general  in  lavas, 
namely,  siderite  and  felspar,  also  constitute  ge- 
nuine porphyry,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  lava  should  sometimes  assume  this  structure. 
The  ingenious  observer  of  Etna  gives  the  follow- 
ing accountij;. 

"  I   denominate  all  those  lavas   porphyritic,    ^^^^^ 
which  present  crystals  of  felspar,    when   those 
crystals  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  base 
which  contains  them,  and  from  spots  in  it. 

"  This  species  is  most  common :  it  in  itself  con- 
stitutes more  than  half  of  the  compact  lavas  of 

•  Etna,  161. 

t  Ponces,  p.  71,  »nd  109. 

X  Dolomieu,  S12. 
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Etna ;  it  may  6vcn  be  said  that  porphyry  is  the 
essential  base  of  ahnost  all  the  lavas  of  that  vol'' 
cano ;  that  it  chiefly  characterises  the  productions 
of  Etna,  and  distinguishes  it  from  other  volcanoes, 
where  in  general  porphyries  are  more  rare. 

"  The  size,  number,  and  form  of  the  crystals 
of  felspar,  and  the  colour  of  their  base,  will  dis- 
tinguish the  varieties  of  this  species ;  but  I  shall 
not  consider  as  varieties,  the  accidents  of  the 
fractures,  which,  according  to  their  direction,  of* 
fer  inequalities  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  felspar, 
especially  when  the  crystals  are  very  much  flat- 
tened, and  resemble  a  piece  of  money. 

"  Felspar  is  not  always  solitary  in  these  lavas, 
it  is  often  accompanied  with  black  schorl,  and 
sometimes  chrysolites ;  both  these  substances  are 
equally  found  in  some  antique  porphyries, 

"  The  base,  or  ground  of  all  these  porphyritic 
lavas  resembles  those  simple  lavas  described  in 
the  first  species :  some,  however,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  be  inflated,  and  have  a  more  vitreous  grain;' 
besides  the  felspar  is  never  altered  in  its  form,  or 
organisation,  only  sometimes  it  is  a  little  cracked. 
It  is  generally  observed  that  the  more  the  lavas 
have  undergone  a  violent  action  of  fire,  the  whiter 
the  felspar  has  become ;  an  effect  which  may  be 
produced  by  exposing  green  porphyry  to  the  flrep 
or  antique  serpentine,  in  which  the  base  becomes 
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black,  while  the  felspar  whitens ;  it  then  acquires 
the  property  of  strongly  acting  on  the  magnet. 
•  ^^  Most  porphyritic  lavas  are  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  which  always  increases  the  strength  of 
their  colour;  they  then  acquire  as  much  bright- 
ness and  beauty  as  natural  porphyries,  aild  may 
be  substituted  for  them ;  only  porphyries  of  a  pur- 
ple, and  green  bases,  are  not  found  among'them, 
because  those  two  colours  become  black  in  a  less 
degree  of  heat  than  that  of  volcanoes.*' 

The  most  common  porphyritic  lava  of  Etna  is 
of  a  greyish  black  with  white  spots,  the  base  re- 
sembling basalt.  But  the  work  of  Dolomietf 
having  been  published  before  mineralogy  had  ac- 
quired great  precision,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
has  often  confounded  the  lavas  with  the  original 
rocks. 

In  one  of  his  porphyritic  lavas  he  observed 
crystals  of  specular  iron ;  and  as  he  also  observed 
this  metal  in  the  same  state  in  the  dross  of  Monte 
Rosso,  he  concludes  that  it  is  formed  by  $tib- 
Ifanatioh*-  c 

•  Etna,  37g. 
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NOME  II.    VESICULAtl  LAVA. 

This  is  the  most  general  and  undoubted  pro- 
duct of  volcanic  fires.  The  vesicles  are  some* 
times  of  an  oblong  form,  but  often  spherical^ 
especildly  in  those  with  a  base  of  siderite,  which, 
even  in  vitrification,  does  not  assume  the  fibrous 
form  common  to  other  substances. 
Analysis.  From  the  lava  which  contains  leucite,  Vau- 
quelin  derived  §ilex  53,  argil  18,  lime  2,  oxyd  of 
iron  6,  potash  about  17.  The  leucite  itself  con- 
tained very  little  iron,  but  presented  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  lava,  with  20  of  potash. 

Vesicular  lava  is  the  most  common  and  cha- 
racteristic production  of  volcanoes,  among  which 
Etna  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  The  torrents  of  liquid  fire, 
vagtiely  mentioned  through  a  long  series  of 
learned  and  illiterate  ages,  consisted  of  inflamed 
vesicular  lava.  Many  were  the  attempts  to  ex- 
plore the  source  of  this  phenomenon,  the  sum- 
Snmmit  of  mit  of  a  mountain  so  interesting  to  curiosity  and 
even  to  science.  But  the  best  account  is  that  of 
Spallanzani,  at  once  a  natural  philosopher  and 
a  mineralogist,  and  who  has  sprinkled  his  de- 
scription with  some  learned  anecdotes  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  this  celebrated  mountain.  Its  ^length 
and  minuteness  will  only  render  it  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  intelligent  reader,  especially  as 
they  may  serve  to  diversify  the  dry  brevity  of 
some  parts  of  this  domain.  It  may  ^Iso  be  con^ 
sidered  as  a  counterpart  to  the  description  of 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc>  by  Saussure,  which 
is  given  in  a  former  division  of  this  work. 

"  Three  hours  before  day  I,  with  my  compa- 
nions,  left  the  Grotta  delle  Capre,  which  had 
afforded  us  a  welcome  asylum ;  though  our  bed 
was  not  of  the  softest^  as  it  consisted  only  of  a  " 
few  oak  leaves  scattered  over  the  floor  of  lava. 
I  continued  my  journey  towards  the  summit  of 
Etna ;  ahd  the  clearness  of  the  sky  induced  me 
to  hope  that  it  would  continue  the  same  during 
the  approaching  day,  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
extensive  and  sublime  prospect  from  the  top  of 
this  lofty  mountain,  which  is  usually  involved  in 
clouds.  I  soon  left  the  middle  region  and  en* 
tered  the  upper  one,  which  is  entirely  destitute ,, 
of  vegetation,  except  a  few  bushes  very  thinly 
scattered.  The  light  of  several  torches,  which 
were  carried  before  us,  enabled  me  to  observe 
the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  we  passed, 
and  to  ascertain,  from  such  experiments  as  I 
was  able  to  make,  that  our  road  lay  over  lavas 
either  perfectly  the  same  with^  or  analogous  to. 
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those  tn  ivhich  the  Grotta  delle  Capre  is  fad* 
lowed. 

"  We  had  arrived  at  within  about  four  miles 
of  the  borders  of  the  great  crater>  when  the 
dawn  of  day  began  to  disperse  the  darkness  of 
night  Faint  gleams  of  a  whitish  light  were 
succeeded  by  the  ruddy  hues  of  Aurora;  and 
soon  after  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  turbid 
at  first  and  dimmed  by  mists,  but  his  rays  insen- 
sibly became  more  clear  and  resplendent.  These 
gradations  of  the  rising  day  are  no  where  to  be 
viewed  with  such  precision  and  delight  as  from 
the  lofty  height  we  had  reached,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  most  elevated  point  of  Etna.  Here 
likewise  I  began  to  perceive  the  effects  of  the 
eruption  of  Etna,  which  took  place  in  July  17&7» 
and  which  has  been  so  accurately  described  hj 
i>ro8M8.  the  Chevalier  Gioeni*.  Tiiese  were  visible  in  a 
coating  of  black  scoriae,  at  first  thin,  but  which 
became  gradually  thicker  as  I  approached  the 
snmmit  of  the  mountain,  till  it  composed  a  stra* 
tum  of  several  palms  in  thickness.  Over  these 
scorisD  I  was  obliged  to  proceed,  not  without 
con^derable  difficulty  and  fatigue,  aa  my  1^  at 

*  **  HiB  account  of  this  eruption  was  printed  at  Catania,  in  1787* 
There  is  likewise  a  French  translation  at  the  end  of  the  Cat(dogue 
Itaxsonni  of  M.  Dolomieu.**  An  English  translation  of  this  singu- 
lar account  h  afterwaids  here  givcik 
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every  step  sank  deep  into  it  The  figure  of  these 
scorise*  the  smallest  of  which  are  about  a  line^ 
or  somewhat  less^  in  diaineter>  is  very  irregular. 
Externally  they  have  the  appearance  of  sooriao 
of  iron ;  and  when  broken,  are  found  full  of 
smali  cavities,  which  are  almost  all  spherical,  or 
nearly  of  that  figure.  They  are  therefore  light 
and  friable,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
always  inseparable  from  scoriae.  This  great 
number  of  cavities  is  an  evident  proof  of  the 
quantity  and  vigorous  action  of  the  elastic  fluids^ 
which  in  this  eruption,  imprisoned  in  the  liquid 
matter  within  the  crater,  dilated  it  on  every  side, 
seeking  to  extricate  themselves ;  and  forced  it» 
in  scoriaceous  particles,  to  various  heights  and 
distances,  according  to  the  respective  weights  of 
those  particles.  The  most  attentive  eye  cannot 
discover  in  them  the  smallest  shorl ;  either  be- 
cause these  stones  have  been  perfectly  fused, 
and  with  the  lava  passed  into  homogenous  con* 
sistence,  or  because  they  never  existed  in  it. 
Some  linear  felspars  are  however  found,  which 
by  their  splendour,  semitransparency,  and  so« 
lidity,  ^ow  that  they  have  suffered  no  injury 
from  the  fire.  When  these  scoriae  are  pulveriaed, 
they  become  extremely  black;  but  retain  the 
dryness  and  scabrous  contexture  which  they  had 
when  entire*    They  abound  in  iron>  and  in  ctm- 
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sequence  the  dust  produced  by  pulverising  them, 
copiously  adheres  to  the  point  of  the  magnetised 
knife ;  and  a  small  piece  of  these  scoriae  will 
put  the  magnetic  needle  in  motion  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  lines, 
Bdisofiava.  "  In  the  midst  of  this  immense  quantity  of 
scoriae,  I  in  several  places  met  with  some  sub- 
stances  of  a  spherical  figure,  which,  like  the 
lava,  were  at  first  small,  but  increased  in  size  as 
I  approached  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
These  were  originally  particles  of  lava  ejected 
from  the  crater  in  the  eruption  before  mention- 
ed, which  assumed  a  spherical  figure  when  they 
were  congealed  by  the  coldness  of  the  air.  On 
examining  them,  I  found  them  in  their  qualities 
perfectly  to  resemble  the  scoriae,  and  to  possess 
the  same  magnetism. 
Smoke.  '^  Only  two  miles  and  a  half  remained  of  our 

journey,  when  the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
enclosed  within  the  abysses  of  Etna,  began  its 
astonishing  operations.    Two  white  columns  of 
smoke  arose  from  its  summit :  one,  which  was 
the  smallest,  towards  the  north-east  side  of  the 
mountain ;  and  the  other  towards  the  north-west 
A  light  wind  blowing  from  the  east,  tbey  both 
m^e  a  curve  towards  the  west,  gradually  di- 
lating, until  they  disappeared  in  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  air.    Several  streams  of  smoke,  which 
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arose  lower  down  towards  the  west,  followed  the 
two  columns.  These  appearances  could  not  but 
tend  to  inspire  me  with  new  ardour  to  prosecute 
my  journey,  that  I  might  discover  and  admire 
the  secrets  of  this  stupendous  volcano.  The  sun 
likewise  shining  in  all  his  splendour,  seemed  to 
promise  that  this  day  should  crown  my  wishes* 
But  experience  taught  me  that  the  two  miles 
and  a  half  I  had  yet  to  go,  presented  mai\y  more 
obstacles  than  I  could  have  imagined ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  resolution  I  had  formed  to  com* 
plete  my  design  at  every  hazard^  could  have  en- 
abled me  to  surmount  them. 

^^. Having  proceeded  about  a  hundred  paces  ia^ftofi7«r. 
fiirther,  I  met  widi  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  cross  to  arrive  at  the  smoking 
sunmiit.  My  guides  informed  me  that  this  lava 
had  issued  from  the  mountain  in  October  1787  7 
and  as  the  account  of  the  Chevalier  Gioeni; 
which  I  have  cited,  only  mentions  the  eruption 
of  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year,  I  shall 
here  give  a  brief  description  of  it,  as  it  does 
not  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  described. 

^^  This  very  recent  lava  extends  three  miles  in 
length;  its  breadth  is  various,^  in  some  places 
being  about 'a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  others  one- 
third,  and  in  others  still  more.  Its  height,  or 
rather  depth,  is  different  in  different  parts;  the 
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greatest  being,  m  far  as  I  was  able  to  obsenre^ 
about  eighteea  feet,  and  the  least  six.  Its 
cottjrse  is  down  the  west  side  of  the  mountain ) 
and,  like  the  other  laya  which  flowed  in  July 
17S7»  it  issued  imtnediately  firom  the  great  crater 
of  Etna.  The  whole  mmiber  of  die  erupttoas  of 
this  mountam  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
before  and  after  l^e  Christian  asra,  is  tbirty^ne; 
Eraptioiu  from  and  ten  only,  as  we  are  inlbraied  by  Gioeni,  in* 
eluding  that  of  which  he  has  given  an  aocoont, 
hove  issued  inunediately  from  the  higbest  cnHer. 
Tlmt  which  I  observed  may  be  the  elerentii, 
unless  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  tbe  same 
with  that  desf  rifoed  by  tbe  Stdlian  naturalist, 
flince  the  interral  between  August  and  October 
is  a  Tcry  short  intermission  of  rest  for  a  volcaao. 
Tbe  cause  of  the  rarity  of  the  eruptions  which 
isiiue  immediately  from  the  crater,  compared 
wi^  those  which  disgorge  from  the  sides,  seems 
easily  to  be  assigned.  The  centre  o£  this  toI- 
eano  is  probaUy  at  a  great  depth,  and  perhaps 
on  a  level  with  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  ni«eli 
more  easy  for  the  matter  liquified  by  dK  fii^ 
put  in  efierresoeoce  by  the  elastic  flinds,  and 
impelled,  on  every  side  from  the  centre  to  dfee 
circumfereucc^  to  force  its  way  tbaoogfa  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  mountam  where  it  finds  feast 
rasistance,  aaid  there  feim  a  currenti  ttum  to  be 
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Ihrawa  up»  notwithstandiog  the  resistance  of 

gravity^  from  the  bottom  to  so  great  a  height  as 

the  highest  crater  of  £tDa,    It  is  evident,  there* 

fore,  that  the  effervescence  in  the  eruptions  of 

tbe  oionlha  of  July  and  October  1787^  was  ex*- 

treoiely  Tiolent.     The  torrent  of  the  month  of 

October  is  every  v^rhere  covered  with  scorise^ 

wbich  resemble  those  ejected  in  the  month  of 

July  in  their  black  colour,  but  differ  from  them 

in  tba  great  adhesion  they  have  to  the  lava,  in 

their  ^ctertor  vitreous  appearance^  their  greater 

w^ight»  and  thttr  hardness,  which  is  so  great 

tliat  they  give  aparks  with  steel  almost  as  plen- 

tihlly  a^  flints.     These  diiferences,  howeverj 

are  to  be  attributed  only  to  accidental  combina* 

tions  of  tjie  same  substance;  the  constituent 

principles  of  the  scorim  of  this  lava  not  being 

different    from  those  of  the  detached  scons 

meatkMBiedi  above.    Both  likewise  contain  the 

same  lekpat  bmieUm. 

**  This  new  current  was  however  Tery  di fli-  Difficulties  of 

-  •  ascent. 

euk,  9BA  ^veo  dangerous,  m  the  passage.  In 
some  fli^c^  the  soorm  projected  in  prominent 
angles  ^ad:  points^  aaoid  in  ^diiers  sunk  in  hollows, 
or  s4eep  de^liiritiea ;  in  iMxtie,  £ro»  their  fragility 
and  «mp«itk»e$s^  they  resemibled  thin  plates  of 
ic^  ««4  id  others  they  presented  vertkial  and 
shar|^  fffq^&ns.    In  addition  to  these  &th* 
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culties,  my  guides  informed  me  I  should  have  to 
pass  three  places  where  the  lava  was  still  red- 
hot,  though  it  was  now  eleven  months  since  it 
had  ceased  to  flow.  These  obstacles^  however, 
could  not  overcome  my  resolution  to  surmount 
them,  and  I  then  experienced,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently done  at  other  times,  how  much  may  be 
effected  in  difficulties  ai^d  dangers  like  these,  by 
mere  physical  courage,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  we  may  proceed  along  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice in  safety ;  while  the  adventurer  who  saf> 
fers  himself  to  be  surprised  by  a  panic  fear,  will 
be  induced  cowardly  to  desist  from  the  enter- 
prize  he  might  have  completed.  In  several 
places,  it  is  true,  the  scoriae  broke  under  my 
feet ;  and  in  others  I  slipped,  and  had  nearly 
fallen  intp  cavities  from  which  I  should  have 
been  with  difficulty  extricated.  One  of  the 
three  places  pointed  out  by  the  guides  had  like- 
wise, from  its  extreme  heat,  proved  highly  dis- 
agreeable ;  yet  at  length  I  surmounted  all  these 
obstacles  and  reached  the  opposite  side,  not 
without  making  several  cursory  observations  on 
the  places  whence  these  heats  originated.  Two 
large  clefts,  or  apertures,  in  different  places 
appeared  in  the  lava,  which  there,  notwitfastand« 
ing  the  clearness  of  the  day,  had  an  obscure  red- 
ness s  and  on  applying  the  end  of  the  staff  which 
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I  had  used  as  a  sopport  in  this  difficult  journey^ 
to  one  of  these,  it  presently  soioked,  and  imme- 
diately after  took  fire.  It  was  therefore  indubi- 
table that  this  heap  oC  ejected  lava  still  contained 
within  it  the  active  remains  of  fire,  which  were 
more  manifest  there  than  in  other  places,  be- 
cause those  matters  were  there  collected  in 
greater  quantities. 

^'  I  had  yet  to  encounter  other  obstacles.    I  had  Cone  of  Etnt. 
to  pass  that  tract  which  may  properly  be  called 
the  cone  of  Etna,  and  which,  in  a  right  line,  is 
about  a  mile  or  somewhat  more  in  length*:.:  This 
was  extremely  steep,  and  not  tess  rugged,  from 
tiie  accumulated  scoriae  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  it  in  the  last  eruption,  the  pieces  of  which 
were  neither  connected  together,  nor  attached 
to  the  ground ;  so  that  frequently  when  I  stepped 
upon  one  of  them,  before  I  could  advance  my 
other  foot,  it  gave  way,  an|Lforcing  other  pieces 
before  it  down  the  steep  declivity,  carried  me 
with  it,  compelling  me  to  take  many  steps  back- 
wards instead  of  one  forwards*    To  add  to  this 
inconvenience,  the  larger  pieces  of  scoriae  above 
that  on  which  I  had  stepped,  being  deprived  of 
the  support  of  those  contiguous  to. them,. came 
rolling  down  upon  me,  not  without  dagger  of 
violently  brui$ing  my  feet,  or  breaking  my  legs. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  proceed^  I 

VOL*  lu  z 
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fonflfld'  die  only  mcliiQd  to  aroid  this  i&conTe^ 
»isnce  aad  continae  ]ii|y  joani^t  was  to  step 
ehly  oii  those  large  pieces,  of  seovtas  which,  on 
account  of  their  weight,  remained)  fim  i  hut  the 
kngtbof  the- way  was  thusimosiethan  dbobled^ 
by  the  ekcuitous*  windings  it  was:  necessaiy  ta 
make  to  find  socht  pieces  of  scorias:  as>,^  frcnn  tfaeiD 
large  size,  were  capable  of  afibfdifliig  a  stable 
ttpport  I  eadjoJcfy^  tibroe  hours)  ii&  ptasifagj  or 
ibther  drig^g  mjseif,.  t6  the  tbf,  of  tte  motiH^ 
tsrinv piintiy  from. being:' unable  ,to  proceed:  in:  d 
nghfc'line,  aad.pandy.froito.the  stsepnessf of  tte 
deeltVity,  which  6bliged!  me  to  cKybb  whb  my 
Hands  and  feet^  sf^eating:  and  breadUess^  aoA 
und^n  the  necessity  of  i^oppiilg  at  ititertcds  to 
mst,  and:  recover  my  strength.  How  mooh  didr 
II  then  envy  the  good  fortane:  of  those  who  hoi 
visited  Etna.belbrotfte  irmption  of  17^7^  wheoy 
as  my*  guides  assnre^.m^^  the  journey  was  fkr 
lesa  difficub  and;  laboHoqsl 

**  IJ  was  not  mote'  than  a  hundred  and*  i%' 
pace» distant  from<  the. vertex  of  the  cone,  aad' 
already  behekt  eh>tt  to  me,  ih^aU  their  majesty,' 
the  tm '  columns  of '  smokes  Anxious  to  kmH* 
theborders^f  the  stupendous  golf,  >  I  stttniiHMd' 
the  little  strength  I  bad  remmning  tb  miAea 
lateBt  ef&nft,  when 'aii>unfor6$een  obstacle  fbi^  s/ 
moment  cruelly  rdtaidM  t^  complbtion  of  107 
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ardebt  Wishes.    The  voTcatiic  craters,  which  are 
sftill  bttning  itaore  or  less;  are  ristiatly  sarrounded 
With  ¥tbt  stiphnr^ous  acid  steams,  which  issue 
frotri  tfiiif  sides  ^nd  ri^6  in  the  air.     From  the'se 
the"  sumiAit  of  Etna  is  not  exertpt ;  but  the 
hifg^sl  of  fhefti  Foiie  to  fh6  west,  and  I  y^as  on' 
iStie  so(ltH-ea!st  side.     Here  likewise  fout  or  fiv^e 
st)reati^s  of  smoke  arose  froni  a  part  somewhat 
Idwet^,  and'  through  these  it  Was  necessary  to' 
^iHs;  s\ti6^  on  ofte  side  was  a  dreadful  preci- 
pice/ ^nd6ti  thii  other  so  steep  aM^cKvity,  that* 
lattd  Ttty  c5i4ip&moh,  frorti  weakness  and  fatigue,' 
iVere-  utiable  to  ascend  it!;  and^  it  was  with  the' 
iJtiHittit  difficulty  tHat  odr  two  gtiid^s  tnade  their 
i^ay^  tip  it,  notwithstanding  they  v^et*e  ^o  much' 
acdtiSldmfed'  to  sirch  lafboribiis  expfedil^ionsl    AV'e 
dontittti^d  our  joiim^,  therefore,  throug^h'  the^ 
nifdst  dfthii  vapodrs ;  but,  thoug^h'  we  ran  as  fkst 
ffltti^^rbiirid and dtkr  strength  Wotild permit,  the* 
d8!jA«rcfocfe  ^ekms  with  ^htdh  thdy  were  load-' 
^  were  exfiremely  offensive  and  prejudicial'  tb^ 
ife^pfratidn,  And'  affected  lile  iil  parfciculkr'  so 
liiucb,  that- for  soitid  rfioments  I  wctS' deprived  of 
atnie  5  attd  fdiitid,  by  experience,  hdw  rfanger- 
dtl«^  siff  liiidert&tkirig  it  i*  to  visit  volcafriid  regions' 
irifest^  by  sUch  vapours. 

«>  Havlflg  ^s^  this  plaice,  anrf  recd^erSed  by     Cimttr. 
de^ee9  m/  former  {iresebce  df  itf iifd.  In*  16ss(  thab 
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an  hour  I  arrived  at  the  utmost  summH  of  Etna, 
and  began  to  discover  the  edges  of  the  crater  ; 
when  our  guides,  who  had  preceded  me  at  some 
distance,  turned  back,  and  hastening  towards 
me,  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  transport,  that  I 
never  could  iiave  arrived  at  a  more  proper  time 
to  discover  and  observe  the  internal  part  of  this 
stupendous  volcano.  The  reader  will  easily 
conceive,  without  my  attempting  to  describe  it, 
how  great  a  pleasure  I  felt  at  finding  my  labours 
and  fatigue  at  length  crowned  with  such  com- 
plete success.  This  pleasure  was  exalted  to  a 
kind  of  rapture  when  I  had  completdy  reached 
the  spot,  and  perceived  that  I  might  withcfut 
danger  contemplate  this  amazing  spectacle.  I 
sat  down  near  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  re- 
mained there  two  hoars,  to  recover  my  strength 
after  the  fatigues  I  had  undergone  in  my  jour* 
ney.  I  viewed  with  astonishment  the  configu- 
ration of  the  borders,  the  internal  sides,  the  form 
of  its  immense  cavern,  its  bottom,  an  aperture 
which  appeared  in  it,  the  melted  matter  which 
boiled  within,  and  the  smoke  which  ascended 
from  it  The  whole  of  this  stupendous  scene 
was  distinctly  displayed  before  me;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  some  description  of  it, 
though  it  will  only  be  possible  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  very  feeble  image,  as  the  sight 
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alone  can  enable  him  to  form  ideas  at  all  ade- 
quate to  objects  so  grand  and  astonishing. 

"  The  upper  edges  of  the  crater,  to  judge  by 
the  eye,  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
and  form  an  oval,  the  longest  diameter  of  which 
extends  from  east  to  west.  As  they  are  in  seve- 
ral  places  broken,  and  crumbled  away  in  large 
fragments,  they  appear  as  it  were  indented,  and 
these  indentations  are  a  kind  of  enormous  steps, 
formed  of  projecting  lavas  and  scoriae.  The  in- 
ternal sides  of  the  cavern,  or  crater,  are  inclined 
in  different  angles  in  different  places.  To  the 
west  their  declivity  is  slight;  they  are  more 
steep  to  the  north;  still  more  so  to  the  east; 
and  to  the  south-east,  on  which  side  I  was,  they 
are  almost  perpendicular.  Notwithstanding  this 
irregularity,  however,  they  form  a  kind  of  fun- 
nel, large  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom^ 
as  we  usually  observe  in  other  craters.  The 
sides  appear  irregularly  rugged,  and  abound 
with  concretions  ci  an  orange  colour,  which  at 
first  I  took  for  sulphur,  but  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  muriate  of  ammoniac,  having  been  able 
to  gather  some  pieces  of  it  from  the  edges  of  the 
gulf.  The  bottom  is  nearly  a  horizontal  plane, 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  It 
appears  striped  with  yellow,  probably  from  the 
above  mentioned  salt    In  this  plane,  from  the 
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"tf;,.  place  whiere  I  3tQo4>  fk  circular  ^^rim:e  ^^ 

visible,  apparently  Bixo^t  4vQ  poles  io  ,di^i»eter, 
fipom  which  is3pe4  the  largier  pQluipn  of  sipoke, 
which  I  had  seep  before  I  arrived  at  the  auxninit 
of  Etna.  I  shall  pot  njeptioif  several  strpaffis  of 
smoke,  which  aro$e  lik^  thin  plp^ds  from  the 
same  bottom,  and  difierient  places  in  the  sides* 
The  principal  column,  which  at  its  origin  might 
be  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  ascended  ra- 
pidly in  a  perpendicular  direction  while  it  was 
within  the  crater ;  but  when  it  had  risen  above 
the  edges,  inclined  towards  the  west,  from  the 
action  of  a  light  wind,  and,  when  it  had  riseQ 
higher,  dilated  into  an  extended  but  thin  vo- 
lume. This  smoke  was  white,  and  being  im- 
pelled to  the  ^ide  opposite  to  that  in  which  I 
was,  did  not  preyent  my  seeing  within  the  aperr 
ture;  in  which  I  can  affirm  I  very  distipc^ly 
perceived  a  liquid  ignited  {natter,  whict>  ponti* 
iiually  undulated,  boiled,  and  rose  and  fell,  v^th« 
out  spreading  over  the  bpttom.  T^ii^  certainly 
W^  the  melted  lava,  ^bich  hi^(l  arisen  to  that 
apert^re  from  the  bott;pm  of  (hp  Etnean  gulf. 

^'  The  favourable  circumstance  of  having  this 
f^perture  immediately  tender  pfiy  view,  jndqced 
ipe  to  throw  into  it  some  large  stones,  by  rplliog 
them  down  the  stepp  declivity  bplpv^  me»  Tbese 
stones,  whi<^h  we^re  qn\y  large  pieces  of  la?a  (hat 
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I  had  drtaohed  from  tbe  edges  «f  £lae  orator,  ;2||r 

boQiiding  down  the  aide,  in  a  few  mDineaite  fel 

on  the  hoiiom,  and  those  whidh^ntesedinto  J^« 

mpertHre,  and  struck  tbe  liquid  lavca,  ^odnocd  a 

iound  fiimilar  to  that  tbej  would  ha^e  occasioii^ 

ed  had  they  fallen  into  a  thick  tenadims  pasle; 

Eipery  stone  I  thus  threw,  struck  against  and 

loosened  others  in  its  passage,  which  fell  with  it^ 

nlod  in  like  maouer  struck  aad  detached  others 

in  their  way,  whence  the  soiuids  produced  wiene 

ooneiderably  multiplied.    The-  stones  which  fell 

on  (jhe  bottom  nebouadod^  even  when  t^ey  were 

▼eiy  large,  and  returned  a  sovtfd  different  from 

that  I  have  before  described.    The  bottom  can« 

not  therefore  be  considered  only  a  thin  xirustj 

mee,  were  it  not  thick  atid  solid,  it  must  haTO 

beeo  broken  by  stoneii  «o  heairy  falling  from  d^ 

gfeat  a  height. 

**  To  satisfy  one  emotion  of  ■curiosity,  is  foe* 
quently  to  excite  another.  I  had  at  first  ap« 
piioaohed  this  volcano  with  akind  of  superstitiotts 
awe.  The  htstoriea  of  every  fege,  the  relation* 
of  travellers,  the  universal  Voice  of  Europe,  had  -v: 

att  contributed  to  inspire  those  who  should  ad^ 
irantiire  to  Visit  it  with  dread:  but  as  at  this 
time  it  selemed  to  have  laid  aside  its  t^rors^  and 
was  4n  a  state  of  perfect  calmness  and  tranquil* 
lity,  I  was  encouraged  to  become  more'&miliar^ 
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■"  -r  and  to  endeavour  to  pry  into  more  of  its  secrets. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  side  of  the 
crater  to  the  west  is  of  a  more  gentle  declivity 
than  the  others ;  and  I  therefore  conceived  that 
this  might  serve  me  as  a  ladder  to  descend  to 
the  bottom,  where  I  might  have  added  to  the 
observations  I  had  already  made,  other  new 
and  important  facts.     But  the  persons  whom  I 
.  had  brought  with  me  as  guides,  would  not  con- 
sent that  I  should  expose  myself  to  such  danger. 
They  could  not,   however,   prevent  me  from 
making  at  my  ease  the  observations  I  have  here 
published,  and  walking  leisurely  about  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  notwithstanding  the  dan* 
gerous  consequences  with  which  they  threatened 
me :  telling  me  that,  should  the  wind  change, 
the  column  of  smoke  must  be  turned  towards 
us,  and  might  deprive  us  of  life  by  its  pestilen- 
tial fumes ;  that  besides,  we  were  not  certain 
that  the  lava  at  the  bottom,  which  now  appe»> 
ed  so  calm  and  still,  would  long  remain  in  the 
same  state;  but  that  it  was  possible,  from. cir- 
cumstances difficult  to  foresee,  that  it  might  be 
thrown  up  on  a  sudden,  and  punish  our  impru- 
dent curiosity  by  buiying  us  beneath  the  fierjr 
ruin ;  in  support  of  which  suggestion  they  pro- 
duced several  instances  of  isuddeu  and  most  un- 
expected eruptions. 
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•*  We  have  seen  above  that  there  were  two  second  c«nif 
cdumns  of  smoke  arising  from  Etna.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that^  besides  that  point  of  Mount 
Etna  on  which  I  stood^  there  is  another  to  the 
north,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher,  and  which 
readers  the  summit  of  Etna  properly  bifurcated. 
Within  the  first  prominence  is  sunk  the  crater  I 
have  described ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  other  is 
the  second,  from  which  ascends  a  lesser  column 
of  smoke.  The  second  crater  is  smaller  bj 
about  the  one-half  than  that  I  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  one  is  separated  from  the  other 
only  by  a  partition  of  scoriae  and  accumulated 
lava,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  from  east  to 
west.  I  made  my  observations  on  this  second 
crater  from  a  small  distance ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  advance  to  it,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
and  thick  streams  of  smoke  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  This,  however,  was  no  great  dis- 
appointment, after  having  seen  and  examined 
the  principal  crater,  which  is  that  whence  several 
currents  of  lava  had  issued  in  1787.  I  ought 
certainly  to  consider  myself  as  extremely  for- 
tunate, in  being  able  to  gratify  my  curiosity  with 
so  near  and  distinct  a  view  of  the  objects  I  have 
described ;  as  the  guides  assured  me  that  among 
all  the  times  when  they  had  conducted  strangers 
to  the  summit  of  Etnay  this  was  the  only  one  in 
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wt^ijch  tbey  hud  a  icdear  iind  midistiirbad  view  of 
the  internai  parts  of.  that  imQateoBe  gidf.  After 
my  return  to  Qutasftiii^^  theChievftlier  Giicm^  iifce- 
wiae  deelared  to  me  that  ia  his  dcffer^t  e^xmr^ 
sious  to  that  viouotain  b^  bad  iieYer  hed  a  good 
fortun/e  simHw  to  nine;  aod  th«t  »  woQth  be- 
fonfB  my  arriyal  he  hjd  made  *  journey  to  Etna 
with  the  Chevalier  Dangios,  furiiisbed  with  the 
9e^ed8ary  i»9tnunents  to  asceKtain  aceoiately 
the  height  of  the  mountaio;  but  when  tfaay  bad 
^  arrived  at  the  foot  .of  the  cone,  where  they^  bad 
proposed  to  begin  their  operations,  they  went 
obliged  to  return  back,  from  the  obstacles  tb^ 
met  with,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  are  coaunoidy 
Beitber  few  nor  small. 

^^  Etna  rises  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the 
l&vel  of  the  sea,  and  its  sutomit  is  usaaliy  co<- 
v«red  with  soows  and  ice,  and  obscured  with 
eloads,  esccept  wh^  the  latter  are  low,  and 
range  along  the  sides^  The  winds  likewise  fre* 
qnently  blow  with  such  violoace,  that  persons 
can  scarcely  keep  their  f^et,  not  to  menticm  the 
acute  cold  which  benumbs  the  limbs.  But  the 
most  formidable  impedinients  to  the  progress  of 
the  adventurers  who  attempt  this  perilous  jour-* 
n^y,  are  the  streams  of  sulphureous  vapour  which 
pise  on  the  sides,  and  the  thick  elands  of  sal*- 
phureous  smoke  which  burst  forth  from  the 


yiouth  iof  the  >vq1pabo»  ^yen  ^k^ti  .^t^Qt^  iA  »  fteto 
of  ftg(t#^.oo.  fA  9fi^n^,  its  if  Di^tWfe  hftd  pliQecl 
t)^^  WXJOHS  furne^  ^s  g  g'^ar4  to  Etoa,.  jWfi 
other  fjery  pipu^ta^^^  to  present  ^he  ^ppiMmeh 
of.  curfpsifty^  an^.^epur^  fe^r  piyrteriow  und 
wop4^QttB  l^hwcs  from  fiis^v^fy.  I  shionld^ 
how(9yer,  justly  iijcqr  the  reproach  of  being  un^ 
griiteAih  vv:ef£f  f  not  *o  ^cknowledgiB^tbe  generous 
purl^'mlity  §h^  appeal- ed  to  mfixxik^t  towards  tne. 
At  4h^  ti|»p  I  iPfidie  roy  vigit  the  sky  ww  clears 
the  nount^n  frie^  ffQm  wow«,  the  t^[opdr«tii£a 
<rfthe  fttmppp^ere  not  iixcpiviinodiou?,  the  liierR 
mometer  standing  »t  se^en  degrees  above  thA 
freezing  point  (48**  of  Fahrenheit),  and  th.e  wind 
&yburing  wiy  design^  by  driving  the  smoke  of 
the  prater  ftona  ma,  whjeh  otherwise  would 
done  baye  been  sufficient  to  have  frustrated  all 
my  attein{|ts.  The  streams  of  emoke  I  met  with. 
in  my  way  were  indeed  porpewbat  troublesome,; 
bt|t  they  might  have  been  much  more  so;, 
tboiigh*  li«d  our  giiide$  pondixeted  us  by  anothen 
raad,  as  on  my  return  to  CaSania  I  found  they 
qiight  have  done,  we  should  have  escaped  thi& 
iooonvenience. 

<<  It  here  will  not  be  improper  to  compare      other^ 
these  observations  on  the  crater  of  Etna  with 
those  of  Baron  Riedesel,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Mr»  Brydone,  and  Cbunt  Borch;  as  such  a 


accountsk 
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comparison  will  show  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  volcano  within  the 
space  of  twenty  years ;  that  is,  from  the  time 
jKMeieL  when  it  was  visited  by  Baron  Riedesel  in  1767> 
to  that  of  my  journey  in  1788.  At  the  time 
when  that  traveller  made  his  observations,  the 
crater  was  enlarged  towards  the  east,  with  an 
aperture  which  now  no  longer  exists.  He  has 
not  given  the  measure  of  its  circuit,  nor  has  he 
mentioned  the  interior  aspect  of  the  crater ;  pro- 
bably because  he  had  not  seen  it,  having  been, 
as  I  imagine,  prevented  by  the  quantity  of 
smoke  which  he  tells  us  continually  ascended 
from  it 

**  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  at  that 
time  there  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
the  hard  flat  surface  I  have  described ;  since  the 
stones  thrown  into  it  did  not  return  the  smallest 
sound.  Within  the  gulf  itself  was  heard  a  noise 
r  similar  to  that  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  agi- 

tated by  a  tempest,  which  noise  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lava  within  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  liquefied  and  in  motion.  We  may 
hence  conceive  how  easily  a  volcano  may  b^Q 
to  rage  on  a  sudden,  though  before  apparently 
in  a  state  of  complete  tranquillity;  for  if  we 
suppose  a  superabundant  quantity  of  elastic 
substances  to  have  been  suddenly  developed  in 
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the  liquid  lava  of  Etna^  either  at  the  time  when^ 
Baron  Riedesel  visited  the  crater,  or  when  I 
observed  it  in  a  state  of  slight  commotion  within 
the  gijilf,  it  must  immediately  have  swelled  in 
every  part^  beating. violently  against  the  sides  of 
the  caverns  in  which  it  was  imprisoned,  thun- 
dered among  the  deep  cavities,;  and,  bursting 
forth  through  the  sides,  have  poured  out  a  riV^r 
of  fire.;  or  sfhould  its  violence  have  been  ther^< 
resisted,  it  would  have  rushed  .up  within  the 
crater,  until  it  overflowed  its  brink,  and  deluged- 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  its  torrents. 

*^  Sir  Williiun  Hamilton,  on  theS6th  of  Octo-  B^unuton* 
ber,  1769»  arrived  at  the  sumtaait  of  Etna  with 
great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  snows  he  met 
with  in  his  way,  the  severity  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  sulphureous  vapours,  and  the  violence  of  the 
wind.  He  was  unable  to  view  distinctly  the 
lower, parts  of  the  crater,  being  prevented  by 
the  great  quantity  of  smoke  which. issued  from 
it;  though  when  this  smoke  was  sometimes  dri- 
ven away  by  the  wind,  he  could  discover  that 
the  crater  was  shaped  like  a  funnel,  diminishing 
until  it  ended  in  a  point;  and  that  this  funnel 
was  incmsted  over  with  salt  and  sulphur.  The 
crater  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

**  From  the  time  therefore. of  the  journey  of 
Baron  Riedesel  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^ 
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the,  cnrafter  mb^  hdn^  tmcheit^oiib  gnesit  chttgeif 
in  its  9tructiif^;  sincer  if  the  sfbne^  that  were 
tbrowB  into  it  g«M3'  na  kiditositiiniis  €0  1^  ear 
thatf  thej  strook  a^alivst  aii|f  ioM  ^dy,  it  is 
ihaiiiiiest  tbai^  thene'  ilimt  theft  ksve  beea  an 
abjs&i  as  ureil  afir  a^fofiijel  ^  iMkd  tts  the  fot)6e( 
teniiina4led!in;  a  pbiAt  whea.  it  #as  €4Merved  by 
Sir.WilIiamHaroi|tOtiy)t  k  evidetftttiat  the  flat 
bottoitof  :l  hktef  dks^tHi^,  and  whMlb  was  sd)out 
twtr  iAntdi»''0^*a  lAite  idp  diticihSl^  Ad*  nob  ttietf 

«<  Tb^  intnrtial'siiie^df^tl^  <S{^^^  ^i"  ^Kd» 
:  teik  US)  were  coMeored  with'  a  erOM  of  salt  ^tid 
smlphuir;:  biitherdmfr'iiot'^ei^  the  tiatubo/ 
die  fortner  ^  am»}  tbc^h'  the  pr6selK:;e  of  the  tet- 
ter is  not  improbablei^i  bfe  might' have  been  te*' 
into  a  mistakier  hy  Aie  }fe))ow  cotdtirt','  and  have 
taken  the  mariane  df  atomoniab  (sal  atntnodiftc) 
for  i^lphur,  as  i  did  befdl^  I  examined  it  % 
Wiiiiam  has  not  told  us  th«i  hl&  Aiad«  any 
examinatifon  at  all;  and  it  is  probable  tbrt  h^ 
jtidged  only  fVcMl  th^  appearatiee  it'  prcfs^iitetf  to 
his  eye.  * 

.  "Hfeobifeei'^^,  IttMly,'tb^<h6'cAt€*'wfei^ 
miles  and  a*  half^in*  dirdimifefrSttee ;-  ah  e^ikhat^ 
which  may  be  tiiade^  tb"  ^gi««  wifh-mine  bj  ne^ 
glecting'the  partltictt>  wtiicli's^fti^tfestK^greater 
Qratbr  from  «h6  less,  tfhd^  cbayid^riAg^  theiki^4^ 


as  one;  The  sum  of  the  two  cireumfer^DCes^ 
accordidgp  to  the  estii^ete  I  hare  given,  would 
then  greaUly  differ  trwa^  the  raeasttre  o^  Sir  Wil- 
}tai»  HbmHiton;  Nothing  likewise  can  be  mdre 
pnibabte,  than'  that  amfong  the  tarious  changes' 
that:  have  h^ppe^ed  to  Utoa^  this  pa;rtitioil,  hy 
which<  thid' great  ci*ater  is  divided  infio  two  parts>^ 
hast  been  pradoeed. 

'*  Omitting  the  obsepv^tions  of  Mr>  Btydone, 
that  «*  thetitetttendous^gulf^of  £tna5  so  celebr^tledi 
in  altsigesi  has  iMen'  looked  npon*  as  the  terroi^ 
both  of  thifr  t3md  another Jife;  that  it  inspires^ 
Aich  ^we  andi  horfor^  thAV  it  is  not  surprisingf 
tbstit  has  been  con^idendd  as  the  place  of  the 
damned;"  and^  other  similar  philosophical  i^-* 
flections  which  he  has^ett^ployed;  a»dconfini«g 
ourselves  to  what  he  actually  saw  on  the  QQih 
of  Maf»  y7*0y  Mi*e  learn  from  him  that  <^  the 
cnrter  was  then  a  cirdle  of  about  three  mtks  attdi 
a  katf  M'  eironniference;'  tbat  it  went  shelving' 
doBwii  on  each  side,  and  formed  a  regular  boI«' 
loin^  like  a^vttst  ami^feitbeaiare ;  andi  that  a-g^af 
moatliioponed  neap  the  ceime^ 

'^  ite^m^theitfineof  the  jourtiey  of  Sir  WiDikm> 
MBLttOxm^thetiefhvey  to>  ihai^  o#  tii&^vi^t  o^  Bty-- 
done>  that  is  to  say>  within  the  short  space  of  a 
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year^  various  changes  had  happened  to  this  toU 
cano,  hy  the  enUrgement  of  its  crater,  and  a 
spacious  aperture  formed  in  its  bottom. 
Borch.  "  Count  Borch  appears  to  have  wished  to  ex- 

ceed the  three  other  travellers  in  brevity,  rela^ 
tive  to  this  subject;  since  he  only  tells  us  that 
he  arrived  at  the  mountain  on  the  I6th  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  and  that  the>^crater  of  Etna  is 
formed  like  a  funnel.  He  adds,  however,  what 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  summit  of  Etna  is 
bifurcated,  as  I  observed  it  to  be;  a  circum- 
stance not  noticed  by  others.  Sir  William  Ha* 
milton  even  affirming  that  the  summit  of.  the 
mountain  is  single  y  whence  we  may  conclode 
that  one  of  these  summits  has  been  produced 
since  the  time  of  the  journey  of  Brydone,  in 
1770. 

**  On  comparing  the  above-cited  observations, 
made  within  the  space  of  twenty-one  years,  we 
may  perceive  how  many  changes  have  tdken 
place  in  Etna  during  that  interval;  and  as 
within  that  time  the  mountain  has  suffered  only 
two  violent  convulsions,  in  the  eruptions  of  17^1 
and  1787>  it  is  evident  that  even  in  the  state  of 
apparent  inaction,  it  still  internally  exerts  its 
force. 
m>r?iUe.  <<  To  these  observations  it  may  likewise  not 
be  without  utility  to  add  those  of  M.  D'OnriUe. 
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He  ascended  Etna  in  l?^?)  and  remarked 
twocraters^  one  larger  than  the  other.  The 
latter  he  only  mentions,  but  the  former  he  de<- 
scribes  at  some  length.  Its  circumference  was 
perhaps  somewhat  more  than  four  miles.  From 
it  issued  clouds  of  smoke  and  reddish  flames. 
These;  however,  did  not  prevent  his  approach- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  gulf;  though,  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  he  and  his  compa- 
nions, fastened  themselves  to  a  rope  held  by  three 
men.  On  looking  into  the  crater^  they  were 
unable  to  discern  the  bottom,  on  account  of  the  • 
flames  and  smoke :  they  only  observed  that  a 
conical  hill,  formed  of  lava,  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  crater,  the  top  of  which  they  estimated  to 
be. sixty  feet  below  them  s  and  they  were  able  to 
see  perhaps  about  sixty  lower ;  where,  as  they 
conjectured,  the  circuit  of  this  hill  might  be 
from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet^. 

^*  We  have  here  a  remarkable  circumstance 
relative  to  Etna,  as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of 
M.  D'Orville,  and  not  observed  by  any  one  of 
the  four  travellers  above  cited,  I  mean  the  coni* 
cal  hill  within  the  crater.  Every  observation, 
therefore,  tends  to  confirm  the  inconstancy  of 
the  internal  configuration  and  dimensions  of  this 

*  JaoobiPhUippi  O'OrviUe  Sicida. 
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volcano.  It  is  an  unextinguished  £01^65  which 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  fire,  to  the 
nature  of  the  fossil  matter  on  which  it  acts;  and 
of  the  elastic  fluids  which  urge  and  set  it  in  mo- 
tion, produces,  destroys,  and  r^-produces  various 
forms.  The  usual  and  natural  figure  of  the  sum- 
mit of  a  volcanic  mountain,  is  that  of  am  invert- 
ed concave  cone  within,  and  one  soli|d  and  erect 
without ;  and  such  a  configuration^  in  countries 
which  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  conflagration, 
is  one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  ex- 
'  istence  of  an  ancient  volcano.  This  cone,  how* 
ever,  is  liable  to  very  great  changes ;  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  fury  of  the  volcano,  and  th<^ 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  matters  ejected.  Its 
internal  part,  from  more  than  one  cause,  is  ex- 
posed to  continual  violence  and  change.  The 
prodigious  cavities  of  the  mountain  make  it 
almost  appear  suspended  in  the  air.  It  may 
easily  therefore  give  way,  and  fall  in ;  especially 
on  the  violent  impulse  of  new  matters,  which  en- 
deavour to  force  a  passage  through  the  upper 
part ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  inverted  cone 
miy,  according  to  circumstances,  present  thii 
appearance  of  an  aperture,  or  whirlpool,  or  a 
gulf.  Should  the  liquid  lava  pass  through  Ibe 
aperture,  and  continue  there  some  time,  its 
superficies  by  (he  contact  of  t(te  cold  air  losing 
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its  heat  gradnally^  would  congeal  and  form  a 
orost  or  solid  plana ;'  and  should  the  fluid  lava 
beneath,  afterwards  act  foroihly  on  this  crust,  it 
might  burst  it,  or  make  a  passage  where  it  found 
least  resistance ;  in  which  case  the  melted JiaTa 
wonld  occupy. that  aperture.  Should  then  the 
crust,  instead  of  ascending  in  a  single  bbdy,  be 
fenced  up  in  small  firagments^  these  cooled  in  the 
ai/,  would  faU  down  in  immense,  quantities  within 
the  crater ;  and,  fffons  the  eiffieet  of  the  laws 
of  gravity,  must  accumulate  in  the  figure  lof  ^ 
cone.  These  theoretical  conjectures,  if  they  do 
not  perfeclly  explain,  may  at  least  enable  us  to 
conceive  the  nature  of  the  causes,  which  have 
produced  the  difference- of  appearance  observed 
at  different  times  in  the  crater  of  Etna, 

*^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  cbaoses. 
history  of  Etna ;  wUch,  did  we  possess  it,  must 
greatly  contribute  to  elucidate  the  theory  of 
volcanoes,  and  the  causes  of  the  various  changes 
which  bailee  taken  place  at  different  times,  in  the 
summit  of  this  mountain.  That  such  changes 
have  happened,  is  evident  from  the  few  but  va- 
luable notices  concerning  Etna,  which  we  find 
in  ancient  authors.  Of  these  I  shall  briefly  state 
two  or  three,  which  appear  to  be  of  most  im- 
portance. 

"  I  shall  first  produce  the  authority  of  Strabo,   stabo,  &c 

S  A  S 
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thcMjgh.  he  was  not  himself  an  ocular  witness, 
but  relied  on  the  informattoD  of  others,  who  had 
yisited  Etna,  and  from  whom  he  received  the 
account,  ^  That  the  summit  was  a  level  plain  of 
aboi||:  twenty  stadia  in  circumference,  surround- 
ed by  a  brow  or  ridge,  of  the  height  of  a  wall; 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  arose  a  smoky 
hill,  the  smoke  of  which  ascended  in  a  direct, 
line,  to.  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet/  If  we 
coni^der  this  description  as  accurate,:  the  crater 
of  Etna  was  at  that  time  surrounded  by.  a  brow 
or  .ridge,  which  I  should  explain  as  the  sides  or 
edges ;  and  in  the  lower  part,  was  separated  by 
a  mount  rising  in  the  middle*.  The  same  geo- 
grapher relates,  that  two  men  having  ventured  to 
descend  upon  the  plain,  were  obliged  immediate- 
ly to  return,  from  the  violence  of  the  heat. 

"  Solinus  tells  us  that  there  were  two  craters 

from  which  the  vapours  issuedf. 

B«Bibo.         ^*  Cardinal  Bembo  likewise  found  two^craters 

on  the. summit,  the.  one  higher  than  the  other, 

and  about  as  far  distant  as  a  stone  might  be 


*  "  This  observation  agrees  with  that  of  D'Onpille,  mentioned 
above.  I  find  likewise  that  similar  mounts  have  sonijetimes  beeo 
thrown  up  within  the  crater  of  Vesuvitts.  See  De  Bottis  htma  S 
varii  incendii  del  Fesuvio." 

f  *'  In  Etnse  vertice  hiatus  duo  sunt^  crateres  nomintti,  per  <p^ 
eruetatos  erumpit  vapcw.    Cap.  xi. 
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'thrown  from  a  sitng.  The  extreme  violence  of 
the  windy  and  the  exhaling  fumes^  prevented 
him  from  approaching  the  upper  crater.  The 
Jower  he  found  to  be  formed  like  an  immense 
pitt  a^  surrounded  with  a  plain  of  no  great 
extent,  which  was  so  hot  that  he  could  not  bear 
bis  hand  on  it  From  its  mouthy  as  from  a 
chinmey,  continually  issued  a  column  of  smoke. 

'*  Of  the  other,  crater,  which  he  could  not 
olraerve  himself,  he  received  a  description,  at 
Catania,  from  a  monk,  who,  he  assures  us,  was 
a  man  deserving  credit,  and  well  acquainted 
with  such  subjects.  He  informed  him  that  this 
crater  was  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
summit  of  Etna;  that  it  was  about  three  miles 
in  circumference;  formed  like  a  funnel;  and 
that  it  Ijad  in  the  middle  a  spacious  cavity.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  it,  along 
a  kind  of  narrow  ridge ;  that  from  time  to  time, 
it  threw  out  stones  and  burning  matters  to  a 
-consideraUe  height,  roaring,  and  shaking  the 
ground;  but  that  in  the  intervals,  when  it  was 
imdisturbed,  he  had  observed  it  without  danger 
or  difficulty. 

''  In  the  time  of  Fazello,  however,  who  visited     fmnOo. 
Etna  after  Cardinal  Bembo,  there  were  no  longer 
two  craters,  but  only  one;  the  circumference  of 
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whtch/  as  he  informs  m,  wM^Etor  miles^  ItJiad 
the  usual  form  of  the  ftnmd,  eieatted  fir^  add 
thick  smoke ;  but  -  at  interv^  Mras  oalm,  :and 
might  be  apprdached ;  at  which  times  'a'sllbtB^ 
taneouB  lioise  wks  heard,  ahd' a  sound  like  that 
of  th)e  bdiling^  of  an  immiense^  caldron  on)  a  j^ast 
iire.  These  observatioosw^re  made  by  hikn  in 
1541^  and  1544  ;  in  both  which  jisters  tfaecnatier 
appddrs  to  have  been  ^gW^.  I      v. 

V  These  fetir  eitatimis  appdac'  to^me  suffie»ht 
to  show  what  cfaiii\ge&;h^be  taken  plkuje.ia^t&e 
summit  of  Etna,  relative  ito -the  inuzhber^ithe 
fonn,  and.  the  a&se  of  its  ccatecsi^-'acdordin^'to 
thediffbrenbeflfecti  'ofits  ckinfiaigratioBS  atfdif^ 
feifent  timet/  But  thece  is -likei^ito  another 
alteration .  whvoh  shbiild  nofeb^  fxasaed'  munticed, 
^lescribed  by  two'  writers  who  theois^te  dbsefcr^ 
it,  ^az^llp  9nd  jBoreHi;  I  mean^ the 'falling' in 
and  absorption  of  the  exl^&me  summit  oof  :Eina 
within,  its  crater.  The  .fcntner  > of  theoaboi^e 
jAenticinied  aitthors  relates  that  in;  bis  Um^itiicie 
^rQse»  in  %be  mouth  of  the :  cmter;  a'  liftlehiH, 
isolated .oa e'viery  ^ide,  which  formetddu^vefctex 
of  the  mountain ;  and  which,  in  a  tenftbUTefai^ 
tiou;  fell  into^  and  was :  bttried  in  the  /gul^  thus 

♦  FawL  ac. 
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enlai^ag  the  crater^  and  diminishing  the  height 
of  tha  mototain.  This  hill  itself  had  been  pro- 
duced by  a  fohnep  eroption  in  l^^*. 

^^  In  like  manner,  BorelK  informs  us  that  in 
the  conflagration  of  1669)  the  summit  of  £tna> 
which  rose  like  a  tower  to  a  great  height  abore 
the  part  which  is  level,  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
deep.gulff* 

''  I  have  already  said,  that  when  I  visited 
£tna(|  its  smnmit  was  divided  into  two  points,  or 
little  mountains,  one  of  which  rose  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  the  other.  I  should  not.be  sur« 
prised  were  I  to  hear  that  in  some  new  and 
fierce  eruption,  the  highest  of  these  had  faUen 
m,  and  the  two  craters  became  one  of  much 
larger  dimensions.  We  know  that  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius  has  sometimes  fidlen  down  in  the 
same  manner;  nor  does  it  appear  difficult  to 
assign  the  cause.  It  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
that  the  highes[t  parts  of  Etna,  and  other  mouupi 
tains  which  vomit  fire  fi-om  their  summits,  have 
fiieir  foundations  on  the  sides  of  the  crater^ 
which  extend  to  an  immeni^e  depth.  In  any 
violent  earthquake  therefore,  or  impetuous  shock 
of  the  lava  endeavouring  to  force  a  passage,  it 
may  easily.be  imagined  that  those  foundations 

*  Ubi  sup.  Borelli  Hist.  Inc.  Exom,  iGdg,  4to. 
t  Ubi  sup. 
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mnst  be  torn  up  and  broken.away,  and  die 
mit  of  the  volcano  fall  and  be  lost  in  the  gQl£ 

*^  These  dilapidations  have  not,  however,  fram 
time  immemonaly  produced  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of. the  height  .of  the  summit  of  Etna; 
since  the  losses  occasioned  by-  some  eniptions 
are  repaired,  by  others  which  follow.  ..  This  may 
be  inferred  from  a  phenomenon  usually  .insqMif' 
rable  from  the  summit  of  Etna,  though,  by  rare 
acqident,  not  observable  at  the  time  of  my  jour* 
ney  ;  I  mean  the  ice  and  snow  with  which  it  is 
covered.  Had  any  considerable  decrease  of  the 
height  of  the  mountain  taken  place,. in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  summit  repeatedly  falling  in,  in 
Ice  and  BOW.  former  ages,  the  ice  and  snow  would  not  cer- 
tainly, in  a  climate  so  mild,  have  continued  to 
envelop. the  top  of  the  mountain  as  they  .nowdOi 
even  during  the  heats  of  summer.  But  this  con- 
tinual residence  of  the  snow  and  ice  on  Etna 
has  been  cdebrated  by  all  antiquity ; .  for  near 
observation  was.  not  necessary  to  ascertain  this 
phenomenon,  since  it  is  distinctly  apparent  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  .Adscenditea 
regio  (says  FazeUo,  speakingof  the  upper  region 
pittas)  passuitm  ndlliaf ere xii;  qudeperhyemM 
tota  nivibm  obsita  extremisque  frigaribus  rigetj 
per  astatem  quoque  nulla  sui  parte  nee  camtie  nee 
gelu  caret ;   quod  equidem  admiratione,  dignum 


accomits. 
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est;  cum  vertex  mcendia^prppe  sempUemajugi 
^fiammarum  eructatione  inter  nives  ipsas  pariaty 
enutriat^  op  continuet.  *  This  region  extends 
nearly  twelve  miles;  and^  even  in  summer,  is 
almost  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  and  ex- 
tremely cold;  which  is  the  more  wonderful  as 
the  summit  continually  prodaces,  nourishes,  and 
pours  forth  flames  amid  the  ice  and  snow  with 
which  it  is  enveloped.' 

^*  Solinus  and  Stlius  Italtcus  give  the  same  de-  Ancient 
Bcription.  The  former  says,  Mirum  est  quod  in 
ilia  ferventis  natura  pervkacia  mixtas  ignibus 
("jEtnaJ  nives  prof ert :  et  licet  vastis  exundet  in* 
cendiis,  aprica  canitie  perpetuo  brumalem  delinet 
faciem*.  *  Etna,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  ex- 
hibits snows  mixed  with  fires;  and  retains  every 
appearance  of  the  severest' winter  amid  her  vast 
conflagrations/ 
.  *'  Silius  Italicus  has  the  following  lines : 

'  Summo  cana  jugo  cohibet  (inira|)ile  dictu) 
Vicinam  flammis  glaciem,  aeternoqae  rigore 
Arsenics  horrent  aoopuli ;  stat  vertice  ceki 
CoUis  hyems,  calidaque  nivem  tegi(  atra  favilUf.' 

*  Where  burning  Etna,  tofwering,  threats  the  skiei, 
*Mid  flames  and  ice  the  lo%  rocks  ariae ; 
The  fire  amid  eternal  winter  glows. 
And  the  warm  ashes  hide  the  hoary  snows.' 

*  Cap.  zi.  t  Lib*  xir. 


Aod^eia  I  hai^>quoted.a.poet>  Jvnittoite  tiro 
otheifi ;  .Claodtan^and'Piodw ; . as  it  is  Atfficieiit* 
)y  tei^dent  that  poetry  here  must  eiqire^t.tcttthi 
uxkd  not  Action. 

*  Sed  quamvis  nimlo  fervens  exaberet  aesta, 
•Scitnivibusservarefidein:  paiiterque  fevillu 
iDorescit  glacies,  ttnti  lecum  Tapom» 
Atcano  defeii9a.gel%  fiunoque  fiddi 
Lambit  oontiguas  innoxia  Qamina  pruioas*.' 

*  AmkL  the  fires  amnmiiWrs  the  voum^ 

And  froftt  remains  where  burning jishe^ glow; 
O  er  ice  eternal  sweep  th*  inactive  flames. 
And  winter,  tjnte  of  fire,  the  region  <daim8.' 

"  Thus  the  Latin  poet ;  but  the  Gredc  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  Etna  much. more  highly 
coloured,  representing  it  not  only  a$  the  eternal 
abode  of  snows>  but  as  the  column  of  hei^veD>to 
express  its  astonishing  height. 

Xtovos  o^sixf  riir^yaf. 


— — *  Snowy  Etna,  nurse  of  endless  frost, 
Hie  mighty  prop  6f  heaven.' 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Pindar  lived  fire  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  awra. 

*  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Ftn. 
t  Knd.  Pyth.  Od.  i. 
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*^  I  liow  mtam  from  fhb  digceoiiQii,  which,     smoke. 

,tfaAttgh  .Aot  iodeod  Vieiy  shorty  apptere  to  me 

'perisctljr  appropHAtie  toi  the  snbjeot;  and  pro- 

'Cted  toresome  my  narratiire»    f  shall  Ant  speak 

briefly  of  a  phenomena&a  celative  to  the  smoke 

which  arises  from  the  crater  of  Etiia,  and  which 

was  seen .  di^lpreiitly  by  Mr.>.Bi^done,  Goniit 

rBlorcb,  and  myBeI£    Mr.  Brydone  tells  us  that 

^'  from^  many  plaoea  of  the  crater  issne  volomes 

of  sulphareous  smoke,  whicbt  being  diuch  iuoaviBr 

•thaa.tjie  circumambient  airy  instead  of  rismgiin 

•it»  fas  smoke  .generally  does»  immediately  on  its 

gietdngf  out  of.  thCi  crater,,  'ndbi  doifrn  ithe  side  of 

'llimoQntaiin  iike  a'  torrent,  tUl  ttoming  to  that 

'pwt  of  thi^r  atmosphere  of  the  same  upetrifit; 

gravity  with  itself,  it  shoot&off  •borizoiitBiIy,^and 

.^ranis'ta  kj)ge  .track  hi  ibe  air^c  tai^cording  to  the         i 

j^bbseeti^n  of  the  :viind.'' 

.^./.•I'Oiibtbe/cirfiiiwy^'  dxe:smD&e'H¥^heii  seen  by 
fynmUBotth^M  tbe- intervals  wiien  tiie  air  was 
^n^-atese,  t^er^ndkniilarly,  to  a  gheat  height, 
and  aftenf^aods^:fdl,;l jke  whitfe  fiwces,  on  thetbp 
,hf;t)ie  nkounteiai.  1/  sbail ;  notpresume  tbidonbt 
lliese  two  fii^ts^  tbtfvgh  lobstecvedrncfther  of 
■Aem.  The  two  dolmans^  snortfke  whdicb  i  jaw, 
thou^  betit  somttwfaat  firoln  the  pcrpenUicttiar 
foy,tl».wittd,as«nded  with  the^usoalptoiliptw 
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tude  of  ordinary  snioke  (a  certain 'proof  that  it 
was  considerably  lighter  than  the  ambient  air), 
and,  when  at  a  certain  height,  became  extremely 
.rarefied  and  dispersed.    This  difference  in  ^e 
'appearance  of  the  smoke,  as  observed  by  the 
itwo  authors  before  mentioned  and  myself,  may 
arise  not  only  from  the  gravitj^of  the  air  on 
Etna  being  different  at  different  t^mes,  but  also 
ifrom.the  diversity  of  the  smoke,  which  may  be 
-sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  heavier  than 
the  air  that  surrounds  it;  differing  in  its  nature 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  substances  fitHD 
which  it  is  produced.    Such  a  variation  in  its 
specific  gravity,  must  induce  us. to  conclude 
that  the  bodies  which  burn  vrithin  the  crater  are 
specifically  different. 
Air.  ^<  The  effects  of  the  air  at  the  summit  of  Etna, 

as  experienced  by  myself  and  some  of  the  tra- 
Tcllers  I  have  before  cited,  were  likewise  dilBfereDt 
Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  the  thinness 
of  that  fluid  occasioned  a  difficulty  of  respiinr 
tion ;  and  Count  Borch  appears  to  have  expe- 
rienced a  still  greater  inconvenience  of  that  kind, 
.since  he  says,  **  The  rarity  of  the  air  on  this 
mountain  is  extremely  sensible,  and  almost  ren- 
ders that  fluid  unfit  for  respiration.''  On*  the 
contrary.  Baron  Riedesel  felt  no  such  effiict»  bs 
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far  at  least  as  we  can  judge  from  his  own  wofds. . 
**  I  did  not  perceive^  as  several  travellers  have, 
asserted)  that  the  air  here  is  so  thin  and  rarefied 
as  to  prevent,  or  at  least  .greatly  incommodey 
respiration^^  .  Mr.  Brydone  has  said.nothing  on. 
the  subject,  and  his  silence,  may  induce  us  to 
coDckule  that.he^perienced  no  difficulty. 

'^  I,  my  servant,  and  the  two  guides,  suffered- 
BO  inconvenience' firon^  the  air.  The  exertions 
we. had  made,  indeed,  in  climbing  up  the  craggy 
steep  declivities  which  surround  the  crater,  :pro-' 
duceda  shortness. of  breathing;  but  when.  we. 
had  reachjed  the  summit,  and  recovered  from  our 
weariness  by  rest,  we  felt  no  kind  of  inconve* 
nience,  either  while  sitting,  or  when,  incited  by 
curmsity,  we  went  round  and  examined  di£Eerent 
parts  of  the  edges  of  the  crater.  The  same  is 
affirmed  by  Borelli :  JEque  bene  respiratio  in 
cacumine  JEttue  absolvitur^  ac  in  locis  subjectis 
campestribus. — *  Respiration  is  perfonhed  with 
the  same  ease  on  the. top  of  Etna^  as  in  the  conn* 
try  below/ 

"  Several  writers  have  treated  of  the  difficulty 
of  respiration  experienced  by  those  who  travel 
over,  high  mountains,  and  other  inconveniences 
to  .which  they  are.  exposed;  but  none,  in  my 
opiiuon>^  morejudiciously  than  M.  Saussure,  in 
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his  tra^eb^among  the  Alps. .   The  observations  he 
has  ihada^  appear  to  me  to.eKfAaiit  the  cause  of 
these  difikreiitaocoiints;  rcQatu^eltD.the  effect  of 
the  air  oathe  top  of  Etna:    When  the  height 
aboye  the  l^rel  of' the  sea  wab  two  tfaousanil 
four  hundM  ami  fifty  poles^  or  neailj  such, 
which,  he  foiind  to.  be  thai  of  Moiit  Blancy  eyeiry 
ihdiTidttal  felt  more  or  less  incoovenience  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air^  as  happened  to  him- 
self and  nineteen  persons  who  accompanied  himi 
when  in  Angust  178?  he  ascended  that  mqim* 
tain.     But  when  the  devation  was  much  less^  as 
for  example,  nineteen  hundred  poles,  some  of 
these  persons  felt  no  difficulty,  among  whom 
was  this  naturalist;  though  he  confesses  that  he 
began  to  experience  incouTenience  as  he  ascend* 
ad  highen     We  hare  not  indeed  any  oertaia 
obsenrations  rdattve  to  the  exact  height  of  Etna, 
as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  difierenlf  esti-* 
mates  gimn   by  different  naituralists.      Sngnor 
DangioB,  however,  astronomer  at  Malta,  m  the 
year  1787>  measured  the  height  of  this  moun- 
tain; by  a  geomdtrieai  method,  and  the  puUic 
anxiously  e^qiects  the  results,  which  will  satisi- 
&clM>rily  solve  this  im^rta^t  problem.    In  the 
meantime,  from  eompairingtiie  measures  hitherto 
aasigned,  the  devation  of  Etaa  jabove  the  level 


of  the  sea  is  probably  somewhat  less  ihan  niiie* 
teen  hundred  poles^.  Hence  we  understand 
why  respirationi  in  many  persons^  is  not  incom* 
Hooded^  wfaile  the  contrary  happens  to  othera^ 
according  to  the  different  strength  and  habit  of 
body  of  ^  different  individualsv , 

*•.  After  havings  fw  two  hours,  indulged  my  vi«r  from 
eyes  .with  a  view  of  Hie  inteiiior  of  the  crater,* 
that  is^  in  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle 
which  in  its  kind,  and  in  the  present  age,  is 
infldictfiti.a  parallel  in  the  woild;  J  turned  them 
to .  iahother  scene,  which  is  likewise  unequalled 
fbi  the  muliiplicity ,^  the  beauty,  and  thle  variety 
of  the  objects  it  presents^  In  &ct^  there  isi 
periiaps,  .no  elevated  r^pon  on  the  whole  globe 
which  offeiB,  ,at  o^e.  view,  so.  ample  an  extent  of 
sea  .and  land  as  the  latunnnit  of  Etna.  The  first  * 
of  the  sublime  objects  which  it  presents,  is  the 
immense  mass  of  its  own  colossal  body.  When 
ia  the  coontiy  below  it,  near  Catania,  we  raise 
ear  eyes  to  this  sovereign  of  the  moontains,  we 
OjBijtaifliy  survey  it  with  admiration^  as  it  rises 
ms^sticaily,  and  lifts  its  lofty  head  above  She 
<douds ;  and  wildi  a  kind  of  geometrit  glance. w4 
estimate  its  height  from  the  base  tiy  the  stimmit; 

*  The  height  of  Etoa  is  generally  •estimated  at  11 /XX)  feet  ahovc 
the  flea.  Ferrara  seems  to  estimate  it  at  little  more  than  gOOO; 
iSlO  ieu  (p.  Ul).    i)oes  he  mean  die  Frdncfa  uint^l^. 
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but  we  only  see  it  Id  profile.    Very  different  is 
the  appearance  it  presents,   viewed   from  its 
towering  top,  when  the  whole  of  its  enormons 
bulk  is  subjected  to  the  eye.  ;  The  first  part,  and 
the  nearest  the  observer,  is  the  upper  region, 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  snows  and  ice  be- 
neath which,  it  is  buried  during  the  greater  part 
of  the>year,  may  be  called  the. frigid  zone,  but 
which  at  that  time  was  divested  of  this  covering, 
and  only  exhibited  rough  and  craggy  cli£^  here 
piled  on  each  other,  and  there  separate,  and 
rising  perpendicularly;  fearful  to  view,  and  im* 
possible  to  ascend.    Towards  the  middle  of  this 
zone,  an  assemblage  of  fugitive  clouds,  irradiated 
by  the  sun,  and  all  in  motion,  increased  the  wild 
variety  of  the  scene.    Lower  down,  appeared  the 
middle  region,  which,  from '  the  mildness  erf*  its 
climate,  may  merit  the  name  of  the.  temperate 
zone.    Its  numerous  woods,  interrupted  in  vari« 
.ous  .places,  seem,  like  a  torn  garment,  to  dis- 
cover the  nudity  of  the  mountain.    Here  arise  a 
muliitude  of  other  mountains,  which  in  any 
other  situation  would  appear  of  a  gigantic  sixe, 
but  .are  but  pigmies  compared  to  Etna.  .  These 
have  all.originated  fromfiery  eruptions.    Lastly> 
the  eye  contemplates  with  admiration  the  lover 
region,  whicb>  firom  its  violent  heat,  may  claim 
the  appellation  of  the  torrid. zone;,  the  most 
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extensive  of  the  three,  adorned  with  elegant 
villas  and  castles,  verdant  hills,  and  flowery 
fidds,  and  terminated  by  the  extensive  coast; 
where,  to  the  south,  stands  the  beautiful  city  of 
Catania,  to  which  the  waves  of  the  neighbouring 
sea  serve  as  a  mirror* 

^'  But  not  only  do  we  discover^  from  this 
astonishing  elevation,  the  entire  massy  body  of 
Mount  Etna;  but  the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  with  all  its  noble  cities,  lofty  hills,  exten- 
sive plains,  and  meandering  rivers.  In  the  in- 
distinct distance  we  perceive  Malta ;  but  have  a 
clear  view  of  the  environs  of  Messina,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Calabria;  while  Li  pari,  the 
filming  Vulcano,  the  blazing  Stromboli,  and  the 
other  Eolian  isles,  appear  immediately  under  our 
feet,  and  seem  as  if,  on  stooping  down,  we  might 
touch  them  with  the  finger. 

*^  Another  object,  no  less  superb  and  majes(Sc» 
was  the  far-stretching  surface  of  the  subjacent 
sea  which  surrounded  me,  and  led  my  eye  to  an 
immense  *  distance,  till  it  seemed  gradually  to 
mingle  with  the  heavens. 

**  Seated  in  the  midst  of  this  theatre  of  the 
wonders  of  nature,  I  felt  an  indescribable  plea- 
sure from  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  ob- 
jects I  surveyed ;  and  a  kind  of  internal  satis- 
£iction  and  exultation  of  heart.    The  sun  was 

vox-  IX.  SB 


advMcing  t6  the  tti€^dki!a»  uMbscOT^  b^  ^t 
miftUeftt    cloudy    bud   Rfe&nmtoFs   thetmofti^^teir 
^M(Sfd  itk  the  tenth  degree  Ab6te  the  freeslfig 
)K>mt.     I  was  therefore  in  thM  teidperitt«itfe 
which  b  iii06t  friendly  to  man ;  and  the  refitted 
air  I  breathed,  as  if  it  had  been  (eiltirelj  tital, 
communicated  a  vigouf  and  agility  to  my  limbsj 
feind  an  acHyity  and  life  to  my  Mete^  whicb  h^ 
peared  to  be  of  a  cd^stial  natAfe." 
cmnm.        The  cutTents  of  Itava  sioltietilUes  contain  caverns 
of  a  very  considerable  extent.    In  Iceland  they 
afford  recesses  f6r  the  flocks  of  sbeep^.    Ddo- 
mien  has  deicribed  a  very  rematkable  one  in  an 
islind  near  Sicily ;  and  he  also  fotnd  i^cniie  in 
the  p^dxifnity  of  £tna,  sometimes  SO  feet  in 
height  and  SO  in  breadth,  the  wtHb  «nd  vanit 
being  as  regtdar  as  if  thcfy  wef^  works  of  artf. 
They  are  numerous^  anA  toia%  Us  he  aMcMs, 
in4ny  leagues  in  lengths    His  explanation  is, 
that  the  surface  of  the  lava  iblttUtag  a  chist,  is 
sometimes  arrested  by  fttipediments^  While  the 
under  current  c^Mstinites  to  fltfws  so  that  upon 
its  complete  elapse,  the  space  temains  vM. 
Thu6  bridges>  of  some  miles  of  biseadth  tft  length, 
are  found  on  the  Missouri,  in  Nofth  Atm^- 

«  Vop  Trail  Voy.'dlBlande^  Park,  178],  the  best  edition  kM 
by  the  author, 
t  Lipftri.-£t^  891. 


tlie  floafttng  trees  being  8topt>^  V  mmeobste-* 
cle.    Similar  caverns  in  Iceland,  especially  near 
.  Hecia,  are  described  bj  Von  Ttoil. 

The  vesiciilar  lava^  like  the  compact,  may  be 
divided  into  two  priacipal  kinds :  those  with  a 
l^se  (^dider ite,  and  those  with  a  bbae  of  fdslte. 

HTFONOBiB  I.     OF  SIDBRITB. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  lavas,  and 
covers  the  sides  and  skirts  of  every  volcano*. 
The  colour  is  black  or  grey,  derived  from  the 
melted  siderita  The  vesicles  are  generally  round; 
the  larger,  of  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter^  being 
interspersed  with  Eoaiiy  smaller  pokes.  It  is  laften 
spotted  with  white  s{^angles  Of  ftlspor;  and  the 
vesicles  sometimes  contain  crystals  of  the  same 
substance,  and  sometimes  of  zeolite.  Those  ^ 
Vesuvius,  once  itself  an  eiLtinct  vofeano,  and  of 
Ihe  extinct  volcanoes  of  Italy  in  a  more  noKhem 
direction,  often  Contain  leucite,  a  white  shaoe  crys* 
lallised  like  a  jgambt.  This  last  aiay  be  said  td 
form  the  base  of  some  lavas,  com^araJtively  mote 
abundant  m  cabinets  than  ih  naturef. 

Homogenous  vesicular  lava,  from  Stna^  V^u^- 

*  Saussure,  $  178>  concludes  that  his  roche  de  come  forms  the 
base  0f  an  the  black  lavas. 

t  Dol.  Etna,  44 1 ,  says  that  pyrites  are  formed  in  decomposed  lava,  * 
in  the  humid  way,  by  the  union  of  the  iron  with  ^e  sulphur. 

2b2 
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vius,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Puy-de-Domc, 

*  The  same,  with  spangles  of  felspar. 

Vesicular  lava  of  a  violet  colour,  from  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Provence:  seeSaussure,  §  1485, 1495. 

The  other  kinds  are  suffiqiently  remarkable  to 
form  regular  subdivisions. 

Micronome  1.     With  Leucite. 
Lava,  with  unimpaired  leucite,  from  Vesuvius. 
The  same,  from  Albano  near  Rome. 
The  same,  with  decomposed  leucite,  from  the 
same  places*. 

Micronome  2.     With  Zeolite. 

Black  vesicular  lava,  with  fibrous  zeolite. 

According  to  Dolomieu,  this  is  sometimes  co- 
lumnar. 

'^  A  porous  black  lava,  the  pores  being  exacUy 
round,  and  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter ;  distant 
from  each  other  more  than  six  lines,  and  some* 
times  one  or  two  inches ;  the  interior  of  the  sphe* 
rical  cavities  bemg  blue,  while  they  commonly 
contain  zeolite  and  calcareous  spar.  This  lava  is 
crystallised  in  prismatic  columns,  more  or  less 
regular,  in  the  mountains  of  Trezza  and  of  the 
casde  of  Jaci.^f    Is  not  this  an  original  rock? 

•  See  Volcanic  Intrites. 

t  Etoa^  303.    Jaci  u  the  Aci  of  Ferran. 
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-  Micronome  3.      With    Olivine^   or  Volcanic 
Chrysolite. 

These  lavas  are  remarkable,  as  the  same  sub- 
stance is  found  in  basalt,  and  in  the  native  iron  of 
Siberia  and  South  America. 


HTPONOMB  II.      VESICULAR  LAVA  WITH  A  BASE  OF 
FBLSITB. 

In  this  kind  the  vesicles  are  generally  elongated, 
and  it  sometimes  passes  into  a  fibrous  appearance^ 
which,  when  predominant,  is  a  characteristic  of 
pumice. 

Grey  or  white  vesicular  laVa,  from  various  vol- 
canoes. 

Micronome  1.  Felsite  lava,  with  crystals  of 
siderite. 

.    Micronome  2.    The  same,  with  mica. 


NOMEm.    INDURATED  MUD. 

The  American  volcanoes  chiefly  devolve  tor*    AnoiM 
rents  of  mud»  which  seems  to  be  strpngly  im- 
pregnated with  iron.    Torrents  of  this  kind  have 
also  been  said  to  occur  in  the  eruptions  of  Etna^ 
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and  even  of  Vesuvius.  Yet  no  writer  has  men- 
tioned with  precision  what  form  this  mnd  suh 
sfimes  after  desiccation.  Brochant  indeed,  who 
has  borrowed  his  arrangement  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  from  Dolomieu,  supposes  that  they  be- 
come volcanic  tufo^.  But  this  substance  is  ge- 
nerally understood  to  be  formed  of  volcanic  saod 
and  powders,  dross,  pumice,  and  pulverised 
lava.  The  grand  volcanoes  of  Cotopacsi,  Tnn- 
garunga^  and  Sangay,  in  South  America,  eject 
prodigious  quantities  of  mud ;  and,  what  is  still 
i  more  striking,  vast  numbers  of  fish3  so  as  some- 

times to  infect  the  air  with  putrefaction.  These 
fish  appear  to  be  little  injured,  and  are  the  same 
with  those  found  in  the  rivulets  at  the  bottom  of 
the  volcanoes,  being  a  pimelodes  silurus,  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  length ;  but  they  are  very  rare 
in  the  rivulets  which  they  probably  remount,  in 
order  to  pass  to  subterranean  lakes,  and  are 
caught  by  the  natives  at  the  very  sources;  fiu^ts 
which  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of  volcanoes 
above  hinted. 

Late  writers  specially  mention  that  the  muddy 
emptiqns  become  fertile  clay,  and  are  very  pro- 
ductive ;  while  tufo  can  never  be  regarded  as  a 
productive  soil.     If  the  muddy  eruptions  be 

*  This  is  the  Italian  and  classical  Qrthogn^j.    Tf^a  mj  ^ 
reserved  for  depositions  merely  aqueous. 
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8trM«l]r  iropr«gi»te4  with  wp,  tUty  wght,  o^ 
Patrin's  theory,  become  basaltin ;  or,  if  qaitigled 
vith  fel&pAt^  a  Q}»y  poiphyry.  B«t  this  curious, 
sqltfect  moft  remaia  fyr  future  iovc^igatiou*. 

It  was.  mppasecl  th^^t  !^tna»  chH'ipg  the  ernp-  ofteD  melted 
tion  of  17^5j  had  poured  out  a  torrent  of  piud^ 
b«t  Fctrrara  hl^s  shown  th^t  \%  was  Qr\\y  snow  and 
ice,  melted  hy  the  lava ;  ^nd  he  giyqs  ^  lingular 
ini^no^  of  the  lava  having  attacked  4  ma3s  of 
ice,  which  it  partially  inelted^  and  )^ft  aply  a. 
pile  in  the  midst*  whJQh  9toad  for  soni^  time  Hk^ 
9  9uperh  p«]las?  of  crystal.  IJlIoa  also  motions. 
4  torroQt  of  m^t^  snow,  which  iisued  from  the 
volcai:^  of  Cltrgara^o  in  Sqyth  Americaf.  The 
uMfkr  voloanob  w  it  is  called,  of  Guatimala.  prq- 
bably  ^jegte  mud ;  aad  Ferrara  regards  Maca* 
Iqba  a«  helouging  tQ  that  $yst?m  of  yolc^mc 

*  M^  hw^fxn,  (Geop.  353^  Notes,)  aays  the  x^1:^l  of  tbe  Ame-. 
rican  volcanoes  is  called  Koth  by  the  Spaniards^  and  Muya  by  the 
Indians.  For  this,  and  some  other  parts  of  his  Note,  he  has  ad« 
duoed  no  authority ;  and  they  seem  borrowed,  as  i^sual,  fvom  some 
ip^eoQiate  Gkrmaii  writer.  He  adds,  that  this  mwi  is  of  ^  blackisb 
brown  colour,  earthy,  and  not  very  coherent.  There  are  traces  of 
g)bssy  felspar ;  but  none  of  sulphur  or  pyrites.  Some  kinds  are  used 
at  Ibel,  and  emit  a  strong  heat,  without  flame.  Klaproth's  analyifts, 
fagr  Aw  aopQuiU^  yiddect  chiefly  sQ^  aqd  aiigil^  with  carbonic  aci^ 
l^jdrogen  gas»  amonia,  coal,  lime>  oiyd  of  iron>  and  natron.  I  can- 
not find  it  in  Klaproth^s  works. 

t  Ferrara,  \65.  UUoa,  i.  S67,  falsely  quoted  by  Ordinaire  as  a 
volcano  of  mud. 
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heat  which  influences  Sicily  and  the  iieighboii> 
ing  isles*. 

His  account  of  the  remarkable  eruption  of 
this  muddy  volcano  in  1777  is  subjoined^  as  pre- 
senting new  and  singular  circumstances, 
^gov^nof  «  Sometimes  this  phenomenon  appears  with 
immense  force.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood still  remember  with  terror  the  eruption 
of  1777>  one  of  the  mpst  violent  yet  known.  On 
the  29th  of  September  w^ere'  first  heard  dreadful 
bellowings  all  around,  while  the  earth  shook  to, 
the  distance  of  some  miles ;  and  from  the  midst 
of  the  plain,  in  which  was  formed  a  vast  gulf^ 
arose,  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet, 
an  immense  column  of  mud;  which^  at  the  topi 
and  abandoned  by  the  impulsive  force,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  large  tree.  The  middle  was  form* 
ed  of  stones  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  which  darted 
violently  and  vertically  within  the  body  of  the 
column.  This  terrible  explosion  lasted  half  an 
hour,  when  it  became  quiet ;  but,  after  a  few 
minutes,  resumed  its  force,  and  with  these  inteN 
mittences  continued  all  the  day,  but  the  smoke 
lasted  all  the  night.  During  the  time  of  this 
phenomenon,  a  pungent  odour  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas  was  felt  at  a  great  distauce,  to  the 


surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  to 
approach  this  spot  on  account  of  the  horrible 
noises.    But  many  eame  the  following  day,  and 
found  that  the  new  great  orifice  had  ejected 
several  streams  of  liquid  chalk  (creta)^  which 
had  covered  with  an  ashy  crust  of  many  feet  all 
the  surrounding  space,  filling  the  cavities  and 
chinks.     The  hard  substances  ejected  were  frag- 
ments of  calcareous  tufo,  of  crystallised  gyp- 
sum, pebbles  of  quartz,  and  iron  pyrites,  which 
bad  lost  their  lustre,  and  were  broken  in  pieces: 
ail  these  substances  form  the  outward  circuit  at 
this  day.     The  unpleasant  smell  of  sulphur  still 
continued ;  and  the  water,  which  remained  in 
the  holes,    continued  hot  for  many*  months;        ^ 
while  a  keen  smell  ofCburning  issued  from  the 
numerous  orifices  around  the  great  gulf,  which 
was  now  completely  filled.''* 

In  all  events,  as  indurated  mud  forms,  after 
lava  and  tufo,  the  most  abundant  ejection  of 
volcanoes,  it  ought  to  occupy  an  important  sta« 
tiou  among  their  products.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  Hyponomes:  1.  Entire;  2.  Mingled 
with  various  substances. 


*  Ferr.  45.  The  name  Macalnba  u  Anbic,  signifying  the  place 
of  tpUUng  or  mfertuming.  This  phenomenon  is  mentioned  bj 
Solinus ;  nay  Flato^  in  his  Phoed(^  mentions  the  torrent  or  spring  of 
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NOME  IV.    TUFO. 

ctmpodHtm,  Jhis  may  ba  reg^jrded  as  tbe  fourth  and  last 
of  tbe  great  voloaiii^  ? jectioos.  It  is  chiefly 
qwqposed  of  voloanic  sand  and  powders*  or 
what  are  absurdly  called  ashes^  of  pulvefised 
la¥a>  drossi»  apd  pumice.  Wbeu  it  consiste  of 
fcirrugiiious  clay  it  is;  properly  called  puz^kma ; 
when  of  pumice  in  a  recent  state,  rapilh  or 
lapiUo.  For  as  earths  are  no  longer  distiuguisli* 
ed  from  stones,  the  difference  of  coheaton  not 
altering  the  nature  of  the  substance  so  tufo* 
may  he  regajrded  as  of  various  indurationSb 
These  remarks,  howeve£  naturiaUy  lead  to  two 
grand  divisions  i  the  hard  tufo,  which  is  used 
as  stone;  and  the  soft,  or  incoherent  tufo, 
which  is  also  called  puzsolana^  tarras,  &c. 
Wb^  Troil  has  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Icelandic  mountains  consist  of  tufo;  and  Hecia 
often  ejects  brown  and  black  puraicea  with  sand 
and  powder,  of  which  substances  it  chiefly  con- 
sists, interspersed  with  fragments  ef  slate,  either 
originally  red  or.  changed  by  fire.    Perhaps  the 


IcebmL 


^  Italian  writers  always  put  t%f9.  It  night  W  a  not  oninefvi 
duitiiictioDy  as  already  stated,  to  confine  t%fU  te  the  oaleaicooi  and 
other  depositions  merely  aquatic. 


powd^n. 


base  of  the  mqiintain  may  consist  of  slate  i  and 
the  red  puzzolana  of  the  Italians  may  be  merely 
that  substance  affected  by  fire. 

It  IS  well  known  that,  during  the  grand  erup*  ^]f^ 
tions  of  volcanoes,  the  sun  is  often  hid,  for  entire 
di^s,  with  thick  columns  and  clouds  of  com-- 
minuted  substances,  called  ashes  by  modern, 
writers;  while  the  ancients,  with  their  usual  dis^ 
cernment,  used  the  word  pauHier^.  On  their 
fall,  these  powders  become  coherent  and  iiK 
dnrated,  by  humidity  and  the  lapse  of  ages,  so 
as  ofken  to  assume  the  consistence  of  stone« 
These  are  also  among  the  most  dangerous  phe- 
nomena; the  city  Pompeia  having  been  over<^ 
whelmed  with  a  hail  of  pumice^  while  Hercu* 
lanenm  was  buried  undev  a  shower  of  powders; 
and  in  the  theatre,  constructed  without  a  roof  aa 
usual  among  the  ancients,  a  piece  was  found 
impressed  with  the  breasts  of  a  woman,  who  had 
perished;  a  circumstance  which  evinces  the 
tenuity  of  the  substance.  The  hills  of  the  isle 
of  Ponsa  oflen  present  a  white  argillaceous  tufe^ 
extremely  soft,  being  chiefly  composed  of  com* 
minuted  pumicef.  Breislak  observed  in  Ischia, 
hiUs  of  a  fine  white  tufo,  sometimes  stratified ; 

*  Xi^9hUut  eii  ^^  pulvere,  popuhsque  fMia   nM  i^rrvU. 
Seneca  Qviest.  nat  1.  S.  Sec.  &c. 
t  DoioiBicii^  Ponces^  1.1S. 
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and  it  sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of 
pisolite. 

Adiiefpartof  Dolomieu  has  asserted,  that  tufo  forms  nine 
tenths  of  Mount  lEtna,  and  its  filial  hills ;  but 
Ferrara,  a  more  competent  observer,  will  not 
allow  that  one-half  is  of  this  substance.  The 
recent  eruptions  of  this  grand  and  perpetual 
volcano  have,  however,  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  those  ejections  of  drosses,  powders,  and  sand, 
which  form  tufo,  as  the  reader  will  observe  from 
the  following  accounts  of  Gioeni  and.Ferrara, 
yet  untranslated;  and  who,  being  skilful  mine* 
ralogists,  deserve  more  confidence  than*  common 
travellers  and  narrators.  Some  degree  of  pro- 
lixity is  indispensable,  as  already  observed^  in 
scientific  detaik;  and  in  the  description  of 
such  grand  and  wonderful  phenomena,  minute* 
ness,  as  in  historical  anecdotes,  increases  the 
pleasure  of  the  perusal. 

Remtrkabie  in  Gioeui's  accouut  of  the  cruptiou  of  Etna,  in 
teeraptioiis.  j^j^  1787,  is  introduced  by  the  following  re- 
marks of  Dolomieu, .  and  letter  of  the  French 
Consul  at  Messina. 
Doiomieo's  .  ^^  While  ou  the  point  of  closing  the  enumersp 
tion  and  description  of  the  productions  of  Etna, 
this  volcano,  which,  during  six  years,  had  re- 
mained inactive  and  quiet,  experienced  new  con- 
vulsions: they  began  about  the  15th  of  Jone^ 
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and  were  the  foreranners  of  an  eraptbn^  which 
manifested  the  greatest  activity  about  die  middle 
of  July:  the  eruption  was  remarkable  on  ac« 
connt  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ashes^  sand> 
and  light  pulverulent  scoriae,  which  issued  from 
its  crater^.  They  covered  the  mountain,  were 
-expanded  over  a  piurt  of  Sicily^  and  carried  even 
as  far  bs  Malta.  .  The  Chevalier  Dangios  col- 
lectedj  on  the  terraces  of  the  observatory  at  that 
place,  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  black  sand,  in 
small  hard  grains,  which  were  attracted  by  the 
magnet:  the  sand  was  mingled  with  small  and 
somewhat  transparent  crystals,  of  irregular 
figure,  which,  seen  through  the  microscope, 
appeared  to  be  a  porous  vitrification ;  this  sand 
was  borne  to  Malta  by  a  north-west  wind,  on 
the  night  between  the  18th  and  19th  of  July. 

<^  Many  currents  of  lava  were  emitted  by  this 
eruption,  and  consequently  all  those  kinds  of 
substances  which  I  have  attributed  to  this  crisis. 
I  have  received  different  accounts  of  this  event, 
which  may  be  serviceable  in  developing  .the 
theory  of  subterranean  fires,  and  support  certain 

*  **  These  numerons  products  of  scorification  announce  veiy 
considerable  efiervescenccy  and  are  constantly  attended  with  a  great 
disengagement  of  elasdc  fluids.  Hence  the  column'  of  'smoke  and 
flanie  rose  to  an  immense  height ;  and  the  atmosphere  was  infected 
with  the  odour  of  sulphur." 
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obs^nratioos  I  have  giren  in  this  cclalog«e«  I 
ciannot  therefore  terminate  this  woric  mere  pro^ 
perlj^  in  My  opinion,  than  with  an  eattraidt  {roa 
a  letter  6(  M.  UAUement^  French  Gonsvl  it 
Messina,  in  which  some  curHMis  details  wil  be 
found ;  and  a  translation^  by  mystelf,  Of  the  xMt- 
rative  of  the  Chevalier  Don  Joseph  Gioen^  pol^ 
lished  in  Italian^  at  Catania»  in  September  17B7. 


^*  Ejrtraot  rf  the  Letter  rfM.  L'All&hsvt, 
French  Contml  at  Memna^  addreesed  to 
the  Commander  DolemeuK 

Letter  of  the  ^^  Prefcisely  six  years  and  two  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  external  symptom  of  fer- 
mentation exhibited  by  £ltna,  wben^  towards  the 
close  of  the  month  of  Jnne,  the  cloud  of  smoke 
with  which  its  summit  is  commonly  crowned, 
was  observed  to  increase  in  size  y  this  smoke  oc- 
casionally assumed  the  complexion  of  fire. 

"  Early  in  July,  an  opening  was  remarked  on 
the  edge  of  the  crMer  in  the  north-west,  and 
the  fire,  as  seen  firom  Catania,  exactly  resem- 
bled the  full-moon  at  its  rising  above  the  hori- 
zon:  the  lava  made  a  slow  progress  fcr  two 

*  He  was  a  Eni^itNoommaiider  of  the  Older  «fMii«. 
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dajv ;  it  occupied  a  ^ace  on  the  Aofe  of  two 
miles;  became^  on  coolings  grey  and  skiaings 
and  for  a  time  all  ceased.    ^  ^ 

<^  In  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th,  an 
anrora  borealis  was  dtstinguifihed,  which  was 
i^sible  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour»  and  was 
repeated ;  it  was  largely  spread  knd  covered  the 
whole  horizon  from  Monte  Rosso  as  far  as  Koto  c 
its  colour  teas  that  of  light,  bnt  somewhat  deeper, 
and  its  direction  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
isruption  which  it  preceded^  msmy  conceived  it 
40  be  connected  with  it,  and  even  foretold  that  it 
would  happen* 

^  In  efiect^  on  the  IStln  ^  black  and  thick 
smoke  vrtfi  again  seen  on  the  summit,  which  pro*- 
gressively  increased,  and  fire  was  shot  fbrth 
more  frequently  and  in  greater  abundance ;  but^ 
in  the  morning  of  the  I6th^  though  the  glare  of 
the  son  and  the  thickness  of  the  smoke  prevent- 
ed part  of  the  active  fire,  which  isswed  from  lilts 
mouth  of  the  volcano,  from  being  seen,  the  ex^- 
treme  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the  noise  from 
tfae  mountain,  and  the  snbtei^ranean  exploiioni 
which  shook  the  whole  of  its  base,  announced  . 

the  violence  ^  the  eruption  being  at  its  acme ;  ' 

atiH  this  was  not  thfe  case  until  the  next  day> 
and  at  te<i  at  night  it  |>r6seBted  a  most  terrible^ 
but,  at  the  sieunk  time^  «  most  interesting  spec«- 
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tacle :  a  column  of  fire,  df  astonishing  yolomei 
was  seen  to  rise  from  the  mouth,  the  height  of 
^  which  was  estimated  at  about  five  hundred  toises; 

at  the  same  time  a  strong  lateral  current  of  lava 
was  discovered  running  in  a  south-west  directioDi 
and  which  leaving  the  base  of  the  column,  form- 
ed a  right  angle  with  it,  the  lines  nearly  equal 
in  length: 

*<  The  column  itself  presented  in  the  colours 
it  displayed  the  greatest  variety :  the  inflamed 
part,  abounding  in  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
water  and  sand,  was  occasionally  mingled  with 
a  chiar'  oscuro,  which  at  eveiy  instant  threaten- 
ed the  flame  with  extinction,  but  which  ulti- 
mately tended  only  to  increase  its  vivacity  (and 
on  these  occasions  was  it  that  the  aruption  was 
distinctly  visible  at  Messina),  and  the  dark  and 
c^iginous  part  above,  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, was  illuminated  by  flashes  of  fire,  electrical 
aigrettes,  and  evulsions  of  ignited  stones ;  so  that 
what  with  the  explosions  of  the  crater,  and  the 
incessant  subterranean  rumbKng,  a  strong  simi* 
litude  was  afforded  to  the  ear  of  a  distant 
tempest 

''This  spectacle  was  presented  during  two 
successive  days;  on  the  19th,  all  seemed  ap« 
peased.  Itis  not  with  Etna  as  with  Vesuvius; 
for  no  one  presumes  to  approach  this  mountain 
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vrhen  in  a  state  of  fermentation^  and  onlj  after 
several  days' of  tranquillity  dares  even  the  ob^ 
server  ventare  on  his  researches. 

^'  Ali  that  can  at  present  be  said  is,,  that  the 
great  current  of  lava  which  flowed  from  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  crater^  ran,  the  space  of  four 
leagues,  alternately  threatening  the  towns  of 
JRandazzo  and  Bronte,  especially  the  latter,  which 
the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing, but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  having  expe- 
rienced any  material  damage ;  the  ignited  stones 
wounded  two  peasants,  who  were  at  work  at  the 
ice-houses,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
the  summit;  the  rain  of  sand,  which  fell  in 
abundance  on  the  plain  of  Mascari,  and  in  the 
territory  oiJaci,  destroyed  almost  all  the  crops. 

**  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  obser- 
vations of  those  who,  after  the  termination  of 
the  last  eruption,  visited  Etna :  1^.  The  summit 
of  Etna  is  inaccessible  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
lava,  and  of  black  and  friable  pumice  (drosses), 
^th  which  it  is  entirely  covered,  and  which  yet 
retain  an  intolerable  beat;  9P.  The  great  crater 
is  closed,  and  another  has  been  formed  of  equal 
dimensions  between  that  and  the  one  on  the 
western  side,  closed  some  years  before ;  3®,  The 
matter  of  the  eruption  is  of  two  kinds  only, 
saline  and  earthy ;   4^.  By  analysis  the  saline 
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matter  is  found  to  emiiist  of  sal  ammoniac^  in 
^hite  and  yellowish  ciystels,  and  in  a  tolerably 
pure  state;  and  many  compounds  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, mingled  with  very  fine  volcanic  s«nd, 
Which  has  prevented  this  salt  from  assuming,  its 
tuttural  form  and  colour:  the  earthy  matter  is 
compounded;  in  various  proptetions,  of  eardi, 
clay,  iron,  Wndrliiiie." 


GioenFs 
account. 


Tint 
appctnuiee. 


^^  Translationy  by  Dolomieu,  of  the  Narratroe 
of  the  Chevalier  Don  Joseph  Gioeni, 
Member  of  various  Academies,  and  an  In- 
habitant of  the  first  Region  of  Etna. 

**  Interdumque  atxam  jjionimpit  ad  tttheni  nabem. 
Turbine  fuxoantem  piceo^  et  caiuknte  £ivillft. 

ViRO*  L  iit.  iSo. 

*'  From  the  year  17B1,  the  epoch  of  the  last 
eruption  of  Etna,  thkt  mountain  continued  per* 
fectly  inactive;  rarely  did  smoke  ascend. iW>m 
its  crater,,  and  even  during  the  earthquakes 
wh^h  destroyed  Messina  and  part  of  Calabria, 
tH^  vents  of  this  volcano  seemed  tol)e  closed. 

^^  About  the  middle  of  the  last  mobth  of  June 
1787^  I  inhabited  ta  obuntry-hoase  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  mountain;  and.dtiily  remarked  a 
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smoke  whicb^  issuing  from  the  crater^  fell  oa 
.  the  cone,  and  covered,  the  summit  of  the  voir 
cano  s  I  observ.ed  occasionally,. during rthexiigbl^ 
that  this  smoke  towards  the  centre  .was  of  the 
coloar  of  fire ;  it  gradually  augmented  to  the 
£4th:of  June,  when^  hy  rising  in. a  iiertical  €0«- 
lumn,  it  foretold  a  speedy  eruption. . 
'  <<  Flames  were  visible  on  the  evepjng  of  the 
same  day,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  night 
ofthe27tb. 

^*  On  the  28th,  at  eight  in  the  monvng,  an  lUckniok*. 
immense  column  of  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  crater,  of  white,  black,  and  red  colours, 
which,  after  attaining  a  considerable  elevation, 
was  unable,  to  sustain  its  weight,  and,  as  if  cooip 
piessedy  assumed  the  form  of  a  pine ;  after  this> 
4t  sent  forth  a  horizontal  line,'  forming  an  angle 
<cf  80  degrees  with  the  eolumu  ia  a  vertical  posi- 
tion,^ and  taking  a  direction  tpwards  the  souths 


<^This  species  of  thick  and  opake  clond, 
formed  by  the  smoke,  after  traTecsing  a  paivt  jof 
Sicily,  extended  forty  miles  out:  to  sea;  it  show- 
ered over  the  whole  space  it  covered  a  quantity 
i>f- light  scoriae  and  ashes;  while  this  was  p^bs-Ofdnm^mA 
ing,  fresh  volumes  of  thick  smoke  rose  from  the 
crater,  took  at  a  certain  elevation  the  same  di- 
rection along  the  horizon,  and  furnished  the  cloud 
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with  the  volcanic  matters  it  incessantly  show^ 
ered  down.  This  cloud  continued  thus  supplied 
until  the  night  of  the  SOth,  when  it  wholly  dis* 
appeared*, 

<'  In  the  morning  of  the  dOth>  Catania  and 
the  neighbourhood  were  covered  with  a  small 
layer  of  extremely  fine  powders* 

<^  The  flames  and  smoke  continued  during  the 
night;  and  the  smoke^  extending  from  the  sum- 
mit towards  the  west,  indicated  the  direction  of 
an  eruption  of  lava ;  the  volcano  continued  in 
this  state  without  any  remarkable  alteration,  other 
thaoL  occasional  subterranean  shocks. 

*^  On  the  8  th  of  July ,  at  two  in  the  aftemooD, 
the  smoke  increased,  rising  in  white  and  opake 
globular  clouds,  which  rapidly  succeeded  .each 
other;  by  these  clouds  the  mountain  was  cover- 
ed, and  the  atmosphere  was  leaded  with  them  to 
an  immense  height ;  they  spread  towards  the 
west,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind :  at  the  same 
time  a  roaring  was  heard  under  ground,  accom- 
panied by  concussions  of  the  earth ;  the  repeated 
peal»  of  thunder  were  echoed  through  the  air# 

•  *'  On  vifiting  the  spots  covered  by  this  nun  of  powder,  I  re- 
marked that  the  smoke  had  formed  a  bend  towards  the  sooth,  ai^ 
on  leaving  the  crater,  it  passed  over  Trifaglieiio  and  Zafarana,  and 
Ifaenoe,  directing  its  course  by  the  woods  of  Jaci,  it  reached  the  tea 
above  S^Mta  Tech" 
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while  the  smoke  in  the  west  and  north-east  was 
furrowed  by  continual  flashes  of  lightning  of  Ui^tiiiiigfl. 
various  colours;  this  smoke  so  much  resembled 
a  cloud  laden  with  hail^  that  every  body  con- 
ceived it  to  forebode  a  violent  storm  j  the  cloud 
remained  in  this  state  the  space  of  four  hours^ 
when  it  was  utterly  dissipated  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind  ;  the  flames  continued  three  days  and 
nights  without  intermission. 

'<  On  the  12th  and  13 th^  neither  flany  nor 
smoke  were  visible  proceeding  from  the«  crater ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  after  nine,  a  weak  aurora  borealis  was      Aurora 
distinguished,  beginning  towards  the  west,  and 
extending  eastward,  pilssing  north  of  Etna;  this 
illumination  ceased  about  eleven  o'clock,  but 
Fe*appeared,  in  the  same  position  as  before,  at 
one  in  the  morning :  it  then  exhibited  radii,  ap* 
parently  diverging  from  a  centre  behind  the 
mountain,   and  at  intervals  shone  with  more 
splendour  than  at  others ;  it  continued  thus  visi-> 
ble  the  space  of  an  hour. 

*^  On  the  following  days  the  flames  increased,     shocki, 
the  subterranean  roarings  were  loud,  and  the 
concussions  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  houses  i 
deeming  myself  therefore  no  longer  safe  so  near 
the  summit,  I  removed  to  Catania. 

^^  In  the  night  of  the  17tb,  and  throughout  aoiidsor«uML 
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the  ISth,  tb0' subterranean  ntHse  was  almost  un<* 
iDterrupted ;  at  five  in  the  eveuingi  douds  of 
white  smoke,  streaked  with  blade,  sprang  forth 
m  rapid  sikccession,  the  one  cloud  drrvfaig  for^ 
ward  the  other  5  they  covered  the  monntam  and 
«pread  over  Gatania>  excluding  the  light  of  day 
daring  eight  hours;  the  clouds  showered  down^ 
almoist  perpetually,  a  rain  of  very  shining  black 
sand;  the  atmosphere  at  first  was  loaded  wHb 
vapours  of  a  reddiish  yellow  colour,  which  were 
perceptible  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  diffused 
on  all  sides  a  smell  of  sulphur,  that  continued 
for  sevieral  hours. 

"  While  these  vapours  infected  the  atmosphere 
the  thermometer  of  Heaumur  rose  from  24i  to 
28r  (7i|to5*f  of  Fahrenheit) ;  which  proves 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  increased  bjr 
the  heat  of  the  sand. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  first  three  hours  this 
rain  of  aslies  formed  a  bed  two^thirdsofaKneio 
thickness ;   in  the  five  succeeding  faours>  the 
quantity  that  fell  was  the  third  of  a  line. 
Crater.  "  The  crater,  at  sun-set,  presented  a  wonder- 

«  ful  spectacle,  easier  for  the  painter  than  the 
writer  to  describe :  the  fiames  rose  to  a  height 
greater  than  ever  was  known  before ;  they  were 
distinctly  seen  divided  into  three  large  colamns, 
which  rose  either  at  once^  or  at  separate  inter- , 
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vai%  Mid. allot  fi>i^  .wn  abnodaoSoe  ;of  igtiHed 
stones ;  part  of  which  .&lIiQg ;  back.  into,  the 
orater,  seemed  to  augnient  th^  Violeoce  of  the 
flame^  .while  the  other  part,  rolted  to  a  consider-- 
able  distance  down  the  flanks  of  the  cone* 

'^  The  smoke,  accimnulated  at  a.  Considerable 
height,  was  min^^ed  with  flames,  which  cast  a 
light  on  objects  similar  to  a  weak.moon-light ;  it 
occnpied  a  great  horizontal  e^rtent,  aboTC  which 
rose  the  three  columns  of  fire.  Another  column 
of  very  dense  anoke  was  noticed,'  proceeding  ai 
inter?als  from  a  vent  in  frolit  of  the  others ;  it 
concealed  foi:  some  instants  the  centre  of  explo^ 
sion,  and,  exteiiding  towards  the  south,  united 
with  theodier  smoke,  which,  forming  an  arch 
sever^  miles  in  length,  seihred  as  a  conductor  to 
the  dec^c  fires;  its  extremity  was  frequently 
furrowed  by  lightning. 

*'  The  height  of  this  column  of  fire,  which  cohimn  of  fb«. 
continued  from  elevto  o'cloick  till  midnight,  seen 
firom  Catania,  was  estimated  at  half  that  of  the 
mountain. 

^<  After  the  eruption  had  lasted  five  hours, 
the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  the  deepest  dark* 
ness,  except  the  crater,  which  still  emitted 
flames  to  the  same  height  as  the  day  before; 
besides  the  first,  three  other  currents  of  lava 
seemed  to  be  ^ected ;  one  towards  the  east,  and 
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two  towards;  the  soutb»  and  all  in  diTergeat  radii 
from  the  crater;  but  observing  them  afterwai^ds 
with  a  good  telescope,  I  perceived  that  the  thtee 
supposed  currents  of  lava  were  no  other  than 
masses  of  scorise  heaped  together  during  the 
eruption,  which  continued  to  bum  on  the  flanks 
of  the  cone,  and  which  became  extinct  at  four 
in  the  morning. 

^'  A  second  eruption  seemed  to  announce  it- 
self on  the  following  day,  when,  at  noon,  an 
immense  number  of  whirling  clouds  of  white 
smoke  issued  from  the  crater,  spread  themselves 
from  east  to  west,  and  by  three  o'clock  attained 
an  immense  elevation  ;  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  coyer  the  city  of  Catania;  but  they 
merely  terminated  in  flashes  of  lightning,  similar 
to  those  of  the  day  before,  rather  more  pale,  and 
which  issued  from  the  more  elevated  globes.  I 
afterwards  understood,  that  in  the  second  and 
third  region,  some  aqueous  clouds  uniting  with 
the  smoke,  a  very  violent  rain  fell  mingled  with 
volcanic  matters,  differing  in  a  small  degree 
from  the  first ;  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the 
whole  was  dissipated,  and  the  mountain  was 
clear. 

<*  The  ordinary  flames  continued  during  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  July ;  they  somewhat  in? 
creased  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  even  assumed 
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the  form  of  a  colamn;  but  the  fermentation 
diromisfaing,  they  resumed  their  former  appear* 
ance  in  about  half  an  honr-s  time,  and  preserved 
the  same  during  two  or  three  days,  subsequent 
to  which  the  mountain  resumed  its  pristine  tran- 
quillity. 

^^  It  is  evidently  visible  that,  on  this  eruption^ 
the  extent  of  the  crater  was  diminished  towards 
the  south,  and  increased  towards  the  west. 

*'  From  the  testimony  of  individuals  worthy  a««fd««es. 
of  credit,  I  learn  that,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
blocks  of  dross,  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half, 
ejected  from  the  crater,  fell  in  the  valley  of  jBt^^, 
that  is  to  say,  five  miles  and  a  third  part  of  a 
mite  from  the  spot;  others  likewise  were  thrown 
to  different  distances,  in  all  directions  round, 
about  the  crater,  diminishing  in  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance. 

^^  At  La  Cava  Secca,  six  miles  from  the  crater, 
some  fell  the  size  of  a  pigeon's^gg ;  at  twelve 
miles  from  it^  fragments  of  dross  blended  with 
sand  formed  a  bed  more  than  three  inches  in 
thickness.  During  the  rain  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  whole  of  the  middle  region  of  Etna 
was  enveloped  in  darkness ;  but  chiefly  in  th^ 
eastern  part,  where  the  greatest  quantity  fell. 
V.  ^^  The  inhabitants  ofZafarana  were  unable  to 
see  each  other  at  the  distance  of  two  feet;  and. 
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when  the  flames  begah  to<  appear,  th^  were  eiH 
yeloped  in  vapours  of  iutoAerablehtet;  tliejriina^ 
gin^  the  mountain  was  sinking  into  the  abj» 
from  which  it  sprang :  part  of  the  inbabitente 
abandoned  the  village,  and  consternation  was 
universal ;  the  volcanic  matter  retained  a  heat 
which  it  communicated  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  air  was  loaded  with  reddish  vapour ;  the  rain 
that  fell  ruined  the  vineyards  and  trees  of  the 
middle  region,  the  latter  in  many  parts  having 
nothing  but  the  trunk  left  standmg. 

'^  From  Bronte  we  had  information  that,  du- 
ring the  night  of  the  18th  of  July,  a  current  of 
lava  from  the  crater  surrounded  a  wood  in  ^be 
neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  from  its  having 
made  a  progress  of  several  miles  in  very  little 
time,  it  caused  there  the  greatest  alarm. 

^'  Feeling  a  desire  of  examining  on  the  spot 
the  effects  of  this  eruption,  the  more  extraordi- 
nary from  its  having  proceeded  from  the  summit, 
and  not  occasioned  any  opening  in  the  flanks  of 
the  mountain,  I  repaired  in  the  beginning  of 
Brpate.  August  to  Bronte :  this  town,  situated  north- 
west  of  the  crater,  stands  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  it,  in  a  direct  line ;  within  the  inter* 
val  are  several  volcanic  mountains,  and  currents 
of  lava  which  have  traversed  and  laid  waste  a 
thick  wood  of  fir,  whose  deep  roots  were  £sed 


in  aooient  la\tay  decotnpoaid  and^x^Dverted  iiito 
earth*.  Aftef  fva^mg^tiiose  !»rtdiipot9, 1  moend- 
ed  a  hilly  froni  which  I  clearly  distingiiished  two 
hew  currents  ;of /lainaf  the  ftpst  had  flowed-  Coweauaf 
w.  N.  w.  of  the  crater  over  the  flanks  of  the 
cone,  beitween  the  two  territoHes  of  Bronte  and 
Aderno  ;  :  I  wrafa'asrared  fibat  iUe  breadth  of.  this 
stream  was  a  inile^  and  its  length  three  miles';  iC 
ura&A^nned  on-the  1 6th  and  1 7th  of  July,  and 
on  the  ISth'  the  rate  of  its  progress  had  so  much 
diminished  that  it  ceased  to  advance  more  than 
a  few  fathoms.  I  was  unable  to  approach  it^oa 
account  of  the  steepness  of  thet  rocks  by  which 
it  was  stirrouadied.  The  second. stream,  which  ' 
took  the  direction  n.  w.  by  k.,  waa,  at  its  is** 
suing  from  the  crater,  half  atntle  in  breadth ;  it 
spread  afterwards  so  as  to  become  a  miile  broad* 
and  descending  rather  in  an  oblique  line\dowjfi 
the  rapid  slope  of  this  part  of  the  conC)  divided 
into  different  purrents*  which  left  between  them 

*  "  I  was  obliged  to  traTerse  th^  current  of  ]ava>  nuwle  by  tho 
eruption  of  1766,  the  most  recent  of  any  which  took  this  direciion ; 
I  saw  several  streams  of  lava  which  had  crossed  others,  and  which 
afibrded  me  evident  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  the  conclusions  of  thbse 
who  seek  Co  estimate  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  beds  of  lava 
fvcKn  the  change  they  have  undergone.  Some  lavas,  of  earlier  date 
than  others,  still  resist  the  vseather,  .and  present  a  vitreous  and  un- 
altered surface,  while  the  lavas  of  later  date  already  begin  to  t)e 
ODivied  with  vegetation." 
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Various  eminences  they  met  in  their  course; 
these  streams  united  to  form  but  two  branches, 
after  having  flowed  over  a  space  of  four  miles  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time^  in  the  night  of 
the  18th. 

^^  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  lava  was 
covered  with  smoke,  which  issued  from  crevices 
in  the  mass,  and  which  increa3ed  in  quantity  in 
proportion  to  its  proximity  to  the  crater ;  much 
smoke  likewise  arose  from  the  crater  itself.  At 
two  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  of  Reau- 
mur stood  at  19i  (6644  of  Fahrenheit*). 

"  On  reaching  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
'  branches  of  lava  recently  ejected,  I  found  it  still 
continued  hot,  and  the  heat  was  more  sensible 
as  I  advanced  upon  it.  The  thickness  of  this 
stream  did  not  exceed  sixteen  feet.  Placing  the 
thermometer  ppon  the  drosses  on  the  surface, 
the  mercury  rose  to  28  {82r  of  Fahrenheit), 
and  had  the  guide  allowed  us  to  advance  farther, 
the  heat  would  have  been  still  greaterf.  I 
brought  away  some  of  the  light  drosses  and 

*  "  fiefore  I  reached  the  lava,  I  made  an  experiment  with  the 
new  atmospherical  electrometer  of  M.  de  SauMiire;  the  air,  doc* 
withstanding  I  raised  my  arm  with  the  instrument  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, exhibited  no  indications  of  electricity." 

t  "  The  divergency  of  the  balls  of  the  dectrometer,  with  whidi 
I  here  made  some  experiments,  did  not  exceed  the  fraction  of  a  Upe; 


heavy  lara^  of  which  the  whole  of  this  current 
seemed  to  be  composed* 

"  Learning  for  certain  that  there  was  not  oii  . 
the  north  of  Etna  any  new  current  of  lava,  I  trod 
back  my  steps  towards  NicolosL  I  re-ascended 
the  mountain  on  the  11th  of  August^  and  bent 
my  way  directly  towards  the  crater,  to  examine 
the  changes  which  an  explosion  so  violent  must . 
necessarily  have  efiected :  smoke  rose  from  thd 
crater  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a  considerable 
height;  but,  driven  by  the  wind  towards  the 
east,  it  was  no  prevention  to  my  plan. 

"  From  the  very  walls  of  Nicolosi  I  noticed 
that  the  earth  was  covered  with  small  fragments 
of  light  dross,  which  becaniie  larger  in  proper* 
tion  as  I  approached  the  summit;  I  found  they 
had  covered  the  whole  space  denominated  the 
plain  del  Lago,  in  such  manner  that  the  former 
soil  could  no  longer  be  distinguished ;  the  time 
of  my  departure  on  the  excursion  was  half  past 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  thermometer  stood 
11|  (52  J  of  Fahrenheit). 

and  it  disappeared  at  three  feet  distance  from  jhe  lava.  To  aseertaia 
correctly  whether  or  not  there  really  was  any  difieience  in  the  state 
of  electricity^  I  several  times  got  upon  and  descended  from  the  lava, 
and  foond  not  the  dightest  diveigency  of  the  balls  on  removing  to  a  ' 
distance  of  forty  paces ;  the  slight  electricity  in  the  lava  was  of  a  poti- 
tif  e  kindy  as  I  <H>nvincad  myself  by  means  of  a  stick  of  Spanish  wax/' 
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"  On  reaching  the  Philosopher's  Tower*,  my 
guide  measured  the  height  of  the  bed  of  drosseS) 
and  found  it.tbMe  ft^j  but,  ^  the  fi>ot  of  the 
oonej  two  miles  distant  frpoittb^  (crat^  in  a  right 
Uiie,  I  computed  t\m  str«,tiiin  of:  ^cobs^  to  be 
twelve  feet  in.  thickness.  .  r;  .  >  . 
'  *<  I  found  9k  numbec  of  insulated  round  blocks, 
which  had  been  throwa  out  from  the  yoleaao 
towards  the  w.  s.  w.%  and  in  the  same  directiw 
Anotiier  I  saw  a  cuTTent  of  lav^^still  inflamed  and  smok* 
^^'"^^  iogy  which  waa  descending  from  tl\e  crateiv  aai 
at  its  origin  was  jaboHit  lial£;a  wil^in  breadth ;  it 
l^ite]n¥ardswsmlled  to  »  breadth  ef  three  miles, 
and  e^^tendod  two^milea  isiten^Ji ;  the  hdght  of 
th!^  C¥rrentii  jMs^its  jodes^  was:&om.  twelve  to  six* 
teen  (^t^'.bul^  in^ithe  middlei  twice ocrCFen  foor 
titneis  aa.muchi  tl^  cuereftt  continued  to  receive 
fresh  matter  frontheicratev^  as.Wjas  indicated  by 
Ibe  slow  moAHMi  of  tfe  .drosB^  with  which  its 
wrfade  was  cowred^^jandthe  flames  which  pro- 
ceeded from  theoccaaonalljr  cloven  surface,  and 
which,  notwithstanding,  the  day-light,  were  tisi- 
ble;  we  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  the 
progress,  in  a  forward  direction  of  the  current, 
was  arrested. 
Cone.  ^'  The  portion  of  the  cone  we  had  to  pass,  in 

.    *  Probably  built  when  the  Emperor  Hadrian  twke  nsited 
Etna.— P. 
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order  to  reach  the  crater,  being  corered  with 
this  lava,  we  were  consequehtly  obliged  to  ad« 
yance  over  it,  foUowing  oar  guide,  who  picked 
his  steps,  ehooidngthosei  drosses  to  tread  upon 
which  iWere  the  leaak  friable.;  i>i3t'oar  labonr  wa« 
vain,  since,  on  reaching  the  hiok^d-for  term  of 
oar  joqraey,  so  great  a  qulmtit^  of  smoke  issued 
as  entirelj  to  fill  the  month  of  1^  crater,  and 
prohibit,  all  approach* 

'*  The  guide,  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  same 
i^  scale  days  before,  informed  me  that  he  per- 
ceived a  considerable  increase  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  mountain;  and  what  he  stated  was 
confirmed  by  a  smoke,  which  ascended  from  a 
number  of  the  chasms  of  ^onte  Basso,  altfiiotigh 
this  mountain  is  at  a  distance  of  three  jmtes  from 
the  crater.  - 

''  Before  I  quitted  the  lava,  I  pladed  the  fStker^ 
mometer  on  a  piece  of  heavy  dross,^  about  the 
middle  of  the  current;  the  mercury,  in  two  mi-* 
niites,  rose  to  22i:  (T2i  Fahrdahcit*). 

^  ''  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  did  not  admit  of  my  making 
experiments  with  the  electrometer  j  but  on  examining  this  instru- 
ment, at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  crater,  I  found  the  diver* 
gency  of  the  balls  extended  to  three  lines  and  a  fraction ;  this  I  then 
percenred  to  be  owing  to  a  cloud,  which  was  passbg  perpendicularly 
over  my  head  -,  when  the  foot  of  the  electrometer  touched  the  earthy 
the  electricity  disappeared ;  and  repeating  afterwards  the  experiment, 
I  foimd  the  divergency  did  not  exceed  one  Ime.** 
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'<  Directing  now  my  steps  towards  that  part 
of  the  cone  which. fronts  the  south,  I  found  there 
another  small  current  which  had  not,  like  the 
rest>  proceeded  from  the  crater,  but  whichj  on 
the  18th  of  July,  formed  an  opening  for  itself, 
half  a  mile  below  the  crater ;  this  eruption  had 
formed  a  small  mountain  of  a  conic  form,  with  a 
lateral  opening,  through  which  the  current  flow- 
ed in  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  and  to  the  length 
of  a  mile.  My  guide  informed  me,  that  it  was 
from  the  inferior  opening  of  this  small  cone  that 
the  smoke,  mixed  with  sand  and  light  drosses, 
issued,  which  occasionally  concealed  the  fire 
from  the  great  crater. 

'^  This  partial  eruption  was  not  visible  from 
Catania,  on  account  of  the  interposition  of 
Monte  Rossoy  immediately  between  the  summit 
of  Etna  and  that  city. 

<^  The  appearance  of  these  two  small  streams 
is  not  so  horrible  as  that  of  Bronte^  on  account 
of  their  being  of  different  colours,  produced  ty 
the  iron  in  the  lava  5  which  is  deprived  of  its  in- 
flammable substance  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  ren- 
dered more  effective  hy  heat, 

'^  I  examined  many  insulated  pieces,  darted 
to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  remark* 
ed  their  figure  to  be  a  pretty  regular  oval ;  their 
larger  diameter  was  five,  and  their  smaller  tbree 
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feet ;  I  found  a  similar  block  projected  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles>  its  diameter  one  way  was 
eight,  the  other  four  feet ;  its  prodigious  weight 
had  occasioned  it  to  bury  itself  almost  entirely 
in  the  drosses,  and  its  surface  alone  was  visible.' 
"  Pieces  of  such  great  bulk  are  not  numerous  \ 
but  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  immense 
quantity  of  light  and  heavy  drosses,  whidh,  at 
various  elevations,  cover  the  cone  itself,  and  the 
country  for  several  miles  around ;  and  which^ 
during  the  most  violent  part  of  the  eruption,  fell  ^ 
in  the  form  of  rain.  The  streams  of  solid  lava 
added  together  would  form  a  solid  mass,  includ- 
ing interstices  between  the  parted  streanis,  of 
€^18,661^6  cubic  feet. 


«  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  ERUPTIONS  OF  THE 
MONTH  OF  JULSr,  1787- 

^  I  have  minutely  examined  the  productions 
of  this  eruption,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  varieties. 

<' No.  I.  The  first  rain  of  volcanic  matter,  at  Drones  and 
first  sight,  appeared  to  consist  of  a  yellowish 
puzzolana,  such  as  is  found  near  the  craters  df 
volcanoes,  after  their  having  been  long  extinct; 
it  id  composed  of  pieces  from  the  size  of  dice 
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4own  10  that  pf  f^  ^i^eet  po|fr4er}  lt«d  ii  f 
^jroiv  Iwra,  light,  te^der^  ^nd  ^m^h^  »* 
liead;»)ii)g  an  ar^Uaceoua  «xi]b0^ii9«>  frhieh  i^ 
4^pg|3attot^etong^;  sflpap  of ithe  gr»wa  wp 
har4  lava,  hei^vy,  fmygi^pw^  mi  ia  IWp4 
IHfr^cles.  Nearfy  half  qf  <ihis  g^. Kql<<ftPHr  »in 
comistejl  of  vfiiy  6«e  poj^dfilSi  tfi«ie#  W» 
^hrpugji  a  iiji<?f9fSiC9pp>  lappear  fo  )[>f ./:^po8^ 
Ji.  of  crystals  of  W^Jt  aqhorl^,  9^)^il^h  pqrtitJljr 
leti^in  tMir  prismatic  sh^pe^  aod  %re  p^ittialUy 
leaiteQ  by  rwt;  ^.  yitreous  grslm  /crf  §mk» 
^horl }  3.  gr^in/i  of  lay^  whicb  ^^^e  fuvpcp^goff 
,^|*eratioij,  ^  are  redd^M  0^  ^kitlf^l^  by  *•■ 
^ourj  A.  pryat^s  of  j^lsp^r,  4^tf!cJ^  md  ^ 
though  somewhat  decpoiposedf  PTtsj^rring  ibw 
rhomboidal  form ;  5.  other  crystals  of  felspar 
adhering  to  laya,  changed  and  covered  witb 
farina  externally^  but  internally  untouched ;  6. 
fragments  of  lava  with  Moiall  t^rystals,  similar  to 
the  arsenical  ruby;  %  others  incrusted  with 
flowers  of  |3ulpl)ars  8.  vitrifaction^  pf  no  regular 
^gure,  porous  vitriiactions^  and  a  species  of 
black  glass  or  obsidian,  transparent  at  fthe  «dg^ 
flfid  i4  a  dark  grfeen  colour. 

^f  IHie  matter  here  anidysed  was  cgttected  on 
the  «0i¥s  of  thfi  cratw  W  Trifoglirtto- 


**  No.  II.  H^ary  drosses  of  nearij  an  oval 
abape^  and  weigfaing  from  sik  to  aght  and  nine 
pounds;  snch  were  prelected  the  distance  of 
four  mile^irom  the  crater ;  snperficiiilly  they  are 
vitrified^  their  pores  are  glossy,  and  are  five  or 
six  lines  in  diameten  The  centre  of  these 
drosses  has  ronnded  and  pretty  regular  pores; 
it  contains  crystals  of  white  felspar  confusedly 
dispersed^  and  some  volcanic  chrysolites.  The 
crystals  of' felspar  preserve  their  transparency^ 
aAd  are  merely  a  little  glazed^  while  the  chryso^ 
lites  have  undergone  a  species  of  fusion,  which 
has  coml]Sned  their  grains,  and  rendered  their 
stirfitce  convex. 

*'  These  drosses  are  found  round  the  crater^ 
especially  from  the  southern  to  the  eastern  side, 
as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  Bue. 

*'  No.  III.  Light  whitish  drosses,  similar  to 
the  cavernous  pumice-stone  of  Lipari ;  they  have 
the  same  fibrous  texture  and  prolonged  pores ; 
some  little  light  drosses,  of  a  bl&ck  colour,  ad* 
here  to  this  pumice,  which  separately  floats  on 
the  water,  but  which  when  attached  to  the  black 
drosses,  is  carried  by  their  gravity  to  the  bottom : 
this  is  the  first  instance  known  of  Etna  having 
produced  a  similar  substance. 

«  Found  on  the  W.  S.  W.  torrent  of  lava,  near 
thecMer. 

2dS 
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«'  No.  IV.  Light  drosses  io  separate,  pieces } 
tthe  largest  are  ten  inches  long,  one  in  width, 
and  two  in  breadth ;  from  this  size  they  dimi- 
nish to  that  of  a  pigeon's*egg ;  their  pores  are 
rounded,  glossy,  vitrified,  and  of  a  pitch  black; 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  damp  as  soot;  seen 
through  a  magnifying-glass,  they  appear  a  real 
ritrifaction,  porous,  and  of  a  greenish  colour, 
'  **  These  drosses  are  found  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  crater  than  the  formers  some  even  as 
&r  from  it  as  six  miles. 
Sand.  *'  No.  V.  A  very  fine  and  shining  sand,  which, 

seen  through  a  microscope,  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  grains  of  volcanic  chrysolites,  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  golden  green,  and  greenish 
colour.  Among  the  sand  also  are  fragi|ients  of 
transparent  quartz,  and  laminated  felspar. 
..  ^*  Sand  of  this  description  fell  at  Catania,  on 
the  18th  of  July. 

"No.  VI.  Xight  sand,  formed  of  small  grains 
and  filaments  of  a  glossy  vitrifaction,  analogous 
to  the  drosses  No.  IV. 

"  This  sand  fell  in  every  part  of  the  second 
region ;  and  on  the  confines  of  the  first,  from  the 
eastward  to  the  south  and  south- east,  on  the 
18th  of  July ;  it  is  mingled  with  fragments  of  . 
♦he  dosses  before  noticed. 

"  No.  VII.  Puzzolana  composed  halfof  c^s* 
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tab  of  blade  scluHi,  wbich  have  received  a  kind 
of  varnish  from  fire ;  of  fragments  of  'drosses 
such  as  described  No.  IIL ;  of  chrysolites,  some 
yellow  and  transparent,  and  others  opake  and  of 
dull  green  colour  at  their  edges  ^  of  small  crys- 
tab  of  white  felspar  in  rhomboidal  laminae,  some 
detached,  others  united  together,  and  grouped 
with  crystals  of  schorl,  some  of  them  superficial- 
ly vitrified.  The  crystals  of  schorl  preserve 
almost  perfectly  their  natural  figure :  they  are 
chiefly  detached  in  octagonal  prisms,  somewhat 
compressed,  and  with  two  broad  and  one  nar* 
raw  side,  terminated  by  a  dyedral  summit  with 
hexagonal  faces ;  they  present  isome  slight 
varieties. 

«  This  matter,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  July, 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  region,  where 
it  spread  from  the  S,  E.  by  S.  to  the  S.  W^ 
wherever  the  watery  cloud  mixed  with  the  smoke 
which  contained  it  was  carried,  and  from  which 
it  was  precipitated  by  the  rain. 

"  No.  VIII.  Pieces  of  lava  tolerably  compact,  i»ebbi«i  of 
of  an  oval  or  wedge-shaped  form,  from  two  or 
three  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
six  inches  in  thickness ;  the  surface  vitrified,  and 
exhibiting  small  pores  ^  their  interior  similar  to 
that  of  No.  II*  They  resemble  pebbles  rounded 
bf<  water,  and  are  remarkable  among  the  drosses. 
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amid  which  they  are  i^imdf  on  accodst  of  th6ir 
singulariT  abape. 

*'  They  are  coUected  on  the  cone  of  Etaa» 
tying  among  light  drosses. 
.  "  No.  IX.  Other  pieces  of  the  same  form, 
biUt  more  compact :  the  surface  of  these  is  more 
smooth^  and  is  sprinkled  with  white  spo£s»  which 
seem  produced  by  the  vitrifaction  of  the  felspar  j 
the  internal  part  of  these  pieces  assimilates  with 
obsidian. 

^^  These  are  found  in  the  same  place  as  the 
last 

**  No.  X.  Oval  pieces,  nearly  two  inches  in 
length,  Gonposed  of  two  parts  of  white  febpar 
transparent  and  glazed,  some  yellow  chrysolite^ 
and  some  prismatic  crystals  of  black  schorl ;  the 
sur&ce  of  this  specimen,  was  changed  by  fire, 
which  had  cUefiy  affected  the  schorJI^  occasion- 
ing it  to  lose  its  dngles. 

^*  Found  near  the  crater. 

''  No.  XI.  A  compoand.  stone,  diyisiUe  in 
parts,  with,  a  vitreous  incrustatioa:  one  portion 
exactly  resembling  lava^  which  elicits  sparks 
when  struck  with  steel;  the  laminae  are  distin* 
guii^hed  one  from  the  other  by  their  differmt 
colours,  the  result  of  a  calcination  which  b8S 
acted  diffisrently  on  the  various  component  mat* 
ters;  in  it  mica  and  jfelspar  are  found  in  an  un« 


afftefied  Okie.  Ihiinetif  Oie  l&ift$m»  iif^lMfystfih 
of  prismatic  schorl ;  and  ii)  iffi  t^  MVitii^  iis  a 
white  fibrous  radJaiti^^  ikrtttter,  wMch  I  i93^eiV^ 
t^  be  ifebedtOs  in  h  chtoged  condition,'  o#ing'  to 
theaeei^offire. 

^  It  Wibutid  oh  the  cuhient  6t  Iwtii  ni  the fttot 
rftheicotte.  ' 

^*  No.  XII.  A  grey  lava  with  earthjh  grains,  i«wi^ 
whidh';  notwithsta^ncfing,  yields  sparks  with  steel; 
itk^b^ii^  (ioitilpo^ed'  of  a  great  htimber  of  points 
sSk^  lamfhsft  of  fels^,  with  sonfe'  cty&t6Jk  of 
blatlc  vi^itoti^  kM  pYisniafiie  schddi  aAd  aibw 
^ins'of  gHeehis^^  chryiioTite ;  thi^  lata,  on  being 
ifibitstehMi  yieKRs  a  smeU  like  dtiy,  as  alsa  d^ 
the  two  fblfowing  l^vas. 

«  li  is  a  resrf'rf  of  the  lesser  Eruption  toward* 
the  south. 

^'NbiXm.  C6M^^laliras%l6Wi)igavifre6ti8 
fracture,  the  base  of  WMch'  coti^lsts^  of  io§ti& 
tiUMng  poidtsty.i^eferidl^ii^  talc,  mit)^ed  with 
diiMiHtttive  lamellae  of  white  felspar,  and  s6in6^ 
chrysolites  of  afdtill  green  colour:  this  specimen 
was  apparently  fissile. 

*^  This  proceeds  from  the  same  eruption. 

"  No.  XIV.  A  lava  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  of 
the*  imhe  speciei^'  ai  the  foregoing;  if  is  of 
roiighei^  graip,  and  the  tide  stilt  preserving  it9 


IiiMre  Ij&as  become  agglutinatedy  and  qompreased 
by  a  kind  of  calcination. 

.^'  Its  origin  similar  to  .^he  last 

^'  No.  XV.  A  black  lava  with  a  base  of  febpar 
and  chrysolite,  to  which  fire  has  imparted  di£- 
ferent  oplours ;  it  comprehends  rbomboidal  ciys* 
tals  of  felspar,  and  crystals  of  vitreous  schorl 
and  mica* 

*'  From  the  eruption  of  the  west-south-west 

'^  No,  XVI,  Lava  in  beds  of  different  sub^ 
stances :  one  of  them  is  compact,  very  bard,  of  a 
fioe  grain,  with  laminsB  of  felspar  ji  the  other  has 
regular  poresji  with  laminas  of  felspar  which 
cross  e^ch  other,  an4  vitrified  grains  of  a  green- 
ish hue  and  semi-transparent;  this  lava,  on 
being  Qioistened,  yields  a  strong  smell  like 
clay. 

*'  It  is  a  product  of  the  same  eruption  as  the 
l|iva  of  the  preceding  article^ 

'  *^  No.  XVII.  A  compact  and  very  hard  lava, 
with  a  vitreous  fracture  y  its  black  base  contains 
small  laniinae  of  felspar,  with  a  few  crystals  of 
vitreous  schorl. 

''  From  the  same  current  of  lava  as  the  pre* 
ceding. 

"  No.  XVIII.  A  very  hard  and  compact  lava, 
U^ck,  and  sprinkljed  with  points  varying;  in  size,. 
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formed  by  a  black  shiniag  glafls»  which  slil  re-', 
tains  the  figure  of  the  crystals  of  schorl  coutaia-** 
ed  in  the  base,  ivhich  was  on  the  point  of  fusing 
into  a  state  of  homogenous  glass. 

*^  From  the  same  eruption. 

"  No.  XIX.  A  darl^  grey  lava  of  a  rugged' 
fracture,  the  base  of  w^ich  contains  6imilar^ 
scales  of  talc  as  No.  XIII.  and  No.  XIV.  with 
somelaminee  of  felspar  faintly  apparent 

^^  Found  in  large  oval  masses  ejected  by  tha. 
Yolcano. 

^*  No.  XX.  A  porous  lava,  of  similar  nature 
to  the  preceding,  with  a  stratum  of  vitrifactioayr 
mingled  with  laminae  of  mica,  radiantly  disposed. 
From  the  same.  ^ 

'*  No.  XXI.  A  species  of  stalactite^  or  coor: 
cretion,  found  under  the  preceding  lavas  ;  it  pre- 
sents three  varieties: 

*'  1.  With  a  friable  base,  and  laminas  appi^ 
rently  of  mica. 

**  2.  With  a  coating  of  silvery  talc. 
.  ^  3.  With  a  coating  two  lines  in  thickness^- 
consisting  of  a  white  powder,  which  is  salt  of 
Sedlitz,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisa* 
lion. 

•*  No.  XXII.  An  incrustation  of  selenite,  of  a 
mingled  white  and  red  colour,  in  thin  strata^ 
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foniijf^  4  coat\ttg  of  two  lines^n  thickfi6iB8>  on 
which  are  sttiaH  graioa  of  a  similar  natikre*. 

**  Fottnd  m  the  fissures  of  the  w.  s.  w.  cur- 
tent  of  lava. 

^'  No.  XXIII.  DelKptesceiit  sea-salt  with  a 
maftsail  basis,  whvdh  flows  from  those  light  drosses 
*      wiaSefe  are  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour. 

^  From  the  same  fissures. 

**No.  XXIV.    Martial  vitriol   adhering  to 

many,  of  the  preceding  drosses,  now  of  a  lively 

red,  now  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  now  of  other 

^     eolouars :.  lihese  drosses  remain  yet  partially  do- 

¥«ed  with  the  selenite  of  No.  XXII. 

^*  From  the  same  spots  as  the  last :  in  the 
eruption  of  this  w.  s.  w.  current  it  was  veiy 
atmndant* 

^^  N<>;  XXV.  Martial  sal  ammoniac^  subli- 
mated in  very  thin  needles,  two  or  three  lines  in 
length,  and  adherent  to  a  light  cellular  Yavai  df  a 
reddish  yellow  colour:  on  examining  tbese 
needles  witb  a  microscope,  ffiiall  articulations 
are  clearly  distinguisiied,  composed  of  octaedra, 
placed  one  on  the  other. 

*  **  These  incrustatioDS  of  selenite  are  found  in  Tery  great  abnn* 
4ance  in  the  two  new  cunents  of  lara ;  they  evince*  the  jnoDipt 
activity  and  powerful  effect  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  cakareooi 
iholecnlei  of  lava^  especially  when  assisted  by  heat.** 
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f «  FE6m  the  same  fi^mea. 

''No.XXVL  Ahardlaya^thebaseofwliidfa) 
contaiiia  muuy  small  laninas  of  felspar  and 
grains  of  voleaiiic  chiysdite,  coloured  by  fiir^ 
and  some  prettlj  large  elustsrs  of  the  sanie  kind 
of  chrysolite. 

^  From  the  current  of  lava  whicb  flowed  to*       t 
Wasds  Bronte.    . 

.  ''  No.  XXVIL  h  hatdf,  gbey,  anrifdallish  lava, 
with  abundaace  of  taminas-olielspar,  a!  greater 
size  thaa  in  the  {N^ecedmg  specimen ;  they  are* 
enveloped  in  the  base  of  the  lava,  as  well  aa 
some  crystals  of  prisnatic  sdiorl,  aind  souie  yel* 
low  and  greenish  chaysolstea. 

"  From  the  same  stream  of  laiva  as  the  pre* 
ceding. 

^^Tbe  different  specimens  of  lava  I  havedev 
scribed^  show  us  the  natnre  of  the  vaiiioaa  kinds 
of  primitive  stone,  which  constitute  the  bate  of 
Etna ;  they  demonstrate  also  that  the  rocks, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  era^ 
tbns  of  lava,  undergo  little  ^change  from  fire; 
and  that,  in  the  last  eruption,  the  granitoid  schist 
had  been  chiefly  attacked*. 

*  **  From  the  indications  of  the  Commander  Dolomieu,  who  has 
dnoowrad  in  the  Neptnnian  mountains  (or  those  of  Pelon>)  all  the 
]>ioiit^e  rooks  found. in  the  various  lavas  evdved  from  Elna^  I  hare 
myidf  made  a  large  coUectioa  of  them ;  these  I  have  also  compared 
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^'  From  the  few  historical  memoirs  which  speak 
of  the  eruptions  of  Etna/we  find  that  those  which 
Eraptions  firoin  have  issued  from  the  crater  are  comparatively 
fiir  less  numeroQS,  than  those  which  broke  for 
themselves  new  orifices  through  the  sides  of  the 
mountain. 

*^  The  epoch  of  the  Brst  stream  of  lava  that 
issued  from  the  crater,  which  histoiry  has  pte- 
served,  iis  that  noticed  hy  Julius  Qbsequensy  whose 
testimony  is  corroborated  by  OrosvuSj  to  have 
happeniedin  the  year  2S7  fix)m  the  building  of 
J    Rome. 

^'  The  second  is  described  by  Fazellh  an  ocu* 
lar  witness,  by  Phibteus,  and  Selvaggioj  it  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1^36. 

^^  The  third  happened  in  iGOTt  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Carrera  and  Guameri. 

*^  Massa  speaks  of  the  fourth,  in  the  year 
1688. 

*^  Father  Amko  mentions  the  fifth,  sixth,  se- 
venth, and  eighth,  in  the  years  1727, 1732, 17S5, 
and  1747. 

"  And  finally  the  Canon  Recupero  speaks  of 
the  ninth,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1755.** 


with  the  different  speciea  of  lava,  and  soppose  myself  capable  of 
pointing  out,  with  the  specimens  in  my  hand,  the  diflferenlapeaci 
to  which  they  belong*' 
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The  ini^Higent  Ferrara  has  grren  a  chrono^  ^coStSthe 
logy  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna;  but  has  only  de-  *"*p^^/^ 
scribed  those  of  1800  and  1809  in  the  following 
words; 

**  1800.  In  February,  the  mountain  ejected 
smoke^  with  those  powders  falsely  called  volcanic 
cinders  and  ashes.  During  the  night  of  the  STth^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Zafarana,  situated  about  the 
•middle  of  the  cone,  on  the  east,  were  awaked 
with  the  horrible  explosions  of  the  mountain, 
and  saw  rising  to  a  prodigious  height  immense 
columns  of  fire,  which  often  sparkled  with  long 
and  tortuous  lightnings.  Their  summits  iex* 
panded,  and  dropped  black  matter,  which  burst 
on  the  fire  beneath.  This  phenomenon  was  ac- 
companied with  a  tremendous  roar,  like  that  of  a 
ruinous  hurricane;  and  a  strong  west  wind  which 
arose,  bore  to  the  east  all  the  ejected  matter, 
which  fi)rmed  on- the  lower  skirts  rain,  sand,  and 
drosses,  which, 'rakling  as  they  fell,  occasioned 
a  singular  and  horrible  noise.  They  deposited  a 
bed  half  a  foot  thipk<  This  phenomenon  was 
repeated  on  the  4th  of  March ;  the  eruption  of 
inflamed  masses  was  more-  copious,  and  the 
sonthem  wind  carried  the  dust  ev^ii  to  Milazzo. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  places  in'  tJMI- direction, 
but  more  near  the  volcanov^ere  greatly  incom« 
moded  with  this  dreadful  shower.    At  Mai  vagna^ 
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££teen  xnileg  fconi  tfae  crater,  the  $ky  suddeDly 
darkened,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  Ught 
candies^  thoti|(h  it  wanted  ao  hour  and  a  half  to 
sunset,  as  neither  business  nor  pleasure  could  be 
IbUowed  amidst  the  thick  <larkness.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  had  faUea  at 
once;  and  the  inhabitants  neither  knew  where 
to  flee,  nor  what  was  the  cause^  as  they  onlj 
heard  a  rustling  murniur.  This  uncertainty  con* 
tinued  foe  twenty-five  minutes;  after  which  be- 
gan a  rain  of  black  drosses,  the  largest  of  which 
were  nine  ouaces  in  w^eig^t*  Qioi  at  M<^o  and 
Koccella  they  were  bf  thirteen  ounces ;  and  many 
in  th9  fields  reqeiyed  wounds  in  the  head  and 
arms.  These  drosses  had  so  much  heated  the 
atpo^phere^  that  a  copiaua  faU  of  rain-water^ 
irhich  accompanied  them,  was  ^uite  hot. 

^^  The  eruption  w4&,  often  repeated  ia  the  fol* 
lowing  monthf ;  a^d  thegrandeurof  the  scene  was 
increased  by  frequent  forked  flightnings^  whicb 
broke  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  black  smoke, 
having  commonly  one  liqe  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  cone  of  ^je  crater,  while  at  die  other 
extremity  another  ro^  at  right  ai^ples,  and  wai 
lost  amidst  jtln^  sviok*  and  the  flames.  This  loog 
-  eruption  eie^^-ui'J^ly;  having  formed  on  alf 
tl^e  upper  part  of.tjie  mbimlain  a  stratmn  of 
many  feet  of  light  drbases»  into  vhich  form  the 


^a  tH»d  b€^  re(liFi>Gi$<l  }>y  ji^einteose  heat  and 

<^  1809.  Aa  eruption  fr<w  a  nefr  apertiire^  a 
little  Qoder  the  crater,  in  the  gneat  valley  q( 
.Boe>  acpQiDpfinied  with  h^trul  tlmoders  and 
ir^foen^oiis  bettowiogs  of  the  oioantain.  Ift^ 
c^fk9ed  in  a  few  ^yB$  but  the  lava  ran  twelve 

;''  1909«  Ai%er  the  volcuno  had,  in  1805  aad 
1306,  qected  flames  and  cofHous  ^moke,  at  nn^ 
e^fiftl  intervals^  during  which  some  undulating 
fikfkw  were  observabk>  chiefly  in  the  ridrts^ 
nod  after  a  perfect  calm  in  ]807>  during  wJhidi 
J  eStem  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  omfar, 
«ad  1;^  ^ts  before  inaccessiUie}  m  1808^  the 
ifre^nfAt  eruptionff  of  flame,  fetumedi  themcfst  ' 
CQp\9/w  beiug  lalvrays  preoedad  by  prodigtoM 
tl^UpwKigs.ojr  th&  mtauitain^  and  .snhtemineom 
tbond^rBj  not  ivitbcAit  aome  sbocloi  aensibly  fett 
evep  at  Catania.  Xbese  baving  continued  till 
March  18Q95  QH  the  S7tb  day  of  that  months 
al^r  the  riise  of  immense  perpendicular  colmnn^ 
oCsmoke^wa^  opened  a  new  orificej  a  little  umkr 
Ib^  crater  towards  the  v.  w*^  from  which  is&ued 
».riyer  of  fuliginottfl  ymokei  in  the  form  of  eooii- 
9011^  bidlfti  with  a  #l9V  iWrtiofP,  a»  they  w6re  fiiU 
of  po^derp  and  sand,  w^icb  w^re  fnatebed.by 
the  wind  apd  ^vrj^d  f?fm  to  Messina*  ;i4fteB* 
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wards,  in  a,  line,  which  from  the  third  or  open 
region  of  the  mountain  passed  the  woody  region 
till  it  reached  the  cnltivated  lands  of  Castiglione 
and  Linguagrossa,  many  new  orifices  were  open- 
ed. One  was  at  six  miles  distance  from  the  first, 
and  the  others  at  unequal  distances;  while 
throughout  all  the  space  many  fissures  appeared 
and  subsidencies  of  the  ground.  From  these 
new  orifices,  after  they  had  darted  immense 
clouds  of  dark  smoke,  which  appeared  like  hor- 
rid rocks  hanging  in  the  air,  and  fi*om  which  the 
drosses  which  fell  in  iron  sleel^  rushing  and 
dashing  against  each  other,  produced  a  clamour 
which  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  dimay; 
on  the  {^th,  at  the  approach  of  night,  were 
*  ejected  torrents  of  lava,  whilst  the  mountain 
suffered  the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  re- 
sounded with  horrible  bellowings,  which  were 
heard  even  as  far  as  Catania.  The  thunders  of 
these  apertures  were  pretty  frequent,  and  were 
repeated  progressively  fron^  one  to  the  other,  till 
they  reached  the  crater.  The  eruption  cooti- 
nued  for  the  reniaining  days  of  March,  and  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  the  lava  ceased;  after 
having  covered  a  space  of  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth. 
Around  the  two  chief  orifices,  in  which  the  fire 
seemed  at  last  concentrated,  were  formed  two 
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large  conical  masses  of  ejected  matter,  one  of 
them  haying  two  summits.  The  shocks  con« 
tiDued  to  be  felt  in  the  succeeding  months^  but 
the  eastern  skirts  toward  Aci  were  the  most  agi- 
tated; and  in  some  parts  it  appeared  as  if  the 
subterranean  winds  and  vapours  would  have 
opened  new  apertures,  struggling  as  it  were  to 
get  loose  i  while  on  the  same  spots  long  fissures 
appeared,  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  the 
ground.  But  the  circle  of  these  great  agents  of 
nature  seems  to  have  been  confined  by  the 
mountain;  for,  in  the  following  months,  the 
shocks  arrived  at  Catania  with  an  undulation 
which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  a  shock 
from  the  north  to  the  south:  and  afterwards, 
while  Etna  remained  perfectly  quiet,  these  un- 
dulations violently  and  repeatedly  shook  many 
places  of  the  southern  part  of  Sicily,  called  Val-  ^ 

dinoto;  and  have  continued,  with  still  more 
force  and  frequency,  in  the  present  year  1810." 
To  return  to  a  more  immediate  consideration 
of  tufo,  as  connected  with  the  present  design, 
this  important  substance  maybe  arranged  under 
the  following  divisions : 
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HTFONOMB  I.      HARD  TUFO. 

This  has  oiten  the  appearance  of  a  grey  argil- 
laceous stone,  and  is  used  for  building  in  various 
parts  of  Italy.  It  is  generally  grey  and  porous, 
aqd  sometimes  contains  small  leucites,  whence 
this  kind  is  called  partridge-eyed  tufo*.  It  luaj 
also  embrace  fragments  of  granite;  hut  when 
these  are  numerous,  and  joined  with  frago^ents  of 
marble  and  other  substances,  it  assumes  the  name 
of  peperinOf  which  is  a  volcanic  bricia,  or  glu- 
tenite. 

MicronoTm  1.    Of  Clay^  Sand^  Powder^  Pur 

This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  tufo ;  but  the 
day  seems  to  be  chiefly  inserted  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  waters  from  superior  soils  and  emi- 
nences. 

Tufo,  from  Herculaneum»  Pompeia,  Icduidf 
&c.  &c. 

,  Hard  tufo,  from  Mont  Anis  and  PoUgpac,  ia 
Auvergne,  where  it  is  used  fi^r  butkling. 

•  Pitrin,  V.  sgs.  The  isle  Vcntoticnc  (Dol.  IVmoes^  41)  «»• 
sists  almoet  entirely  of  a  volcanic  tufo,  a  soft  stone  with  an  vgil- 
laceons  bas^  including  firagments  of  lava,  slags,  pumice,  && 
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The  same,  with  bitumen  and  chalcedony,  from 
Clermont. 

Micronome  2.    CffDrosSy  and  pulverised  Lava. 

This,  in  the  course  of  ages,  assumies  consider- 
nble  hardness,  while  it  she\^'s  its  ori^  by  its 
black  colour,  arising  from  the  drosses  or  scoria; 
the  latter  are  sometimes  red  from  calcmatiooi 
whence  seems  to  arise  the  name  of  Monte  Rosso, 
ejected  by  Etna  in  the  terrible  eruption  of  1669 ; 
but  the  surface  at  least  is  chiefly  incoherent  This  - 
tufo  in  particular  sometimes  affects  the  magnetic 
peedle.     Black  tufo  sometimes  resembles  wacken* 

A  tufo  of  fragments  of  lava,  drosses,  sand, 
augite,  and  conchitic  limestone^  in  a  paste  of 
iq^iarl.     Ferrara,  p«  67. 

Micronome  3.  fVithfragmenU  of  Granite,  or 
other  substances^ 

.  When  these  are  numerous  and  closely  set,  the 
stone  becomes  a  volcanic  glutenite;  but  they  arc 
sometimes  rare  and  remote. 

A  tufo  of  lava  and  limestone^  from  Cape  Pas- 
saro  and  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  Sicily*. 

•Fcrr.  181. 
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HTPONOMB  II.      SOFT  TUFO. 

I'his  is  either  found  in  an  incoherent  form,  or 
easily  crumbles  into  small  fragments.     When  it 
chiefly  consists  of  comminuted  pumice  it  is  called, 
ijipino.     in  its  recent  state,  lapillo  or  rapiUo;  and  some- 
times, though  improperly,  wlute  puzzolana;  for 
the  absence  of  iron  must  render  it  unfit  to  be  used 
as  a  cement,  which  is  the  chief  quality  of  puzzo- 
lana.    It  sometimes  consists  of  minute  scorias,  or 
dross,  in  which  case  it  is  called  black  puzzolana; 
and  at  Naples  a  rapillo;  now  constituting,  ac- 
cording to  Dolomieu,  almost  all  the  mountains 
around  Etna,  with  nine-tenths  of  that  mountain 
itself* 
P'       inuMnu       The  proper  puzzolana,  also  called  Trass  w 
^  Tarras,  which  is  used  to  consolidate  buildings 

under  water,  is  a  ferruginous  clay,  of  a  grey, 
brown,  or  reddish  colour;  and  is  more  likely  than 
any  of  the  others  to  be  a  muddy  ejection  from  the 
Tolcanoes. 

•  Dolomien,  Etna,  383»  328.  Volcanic  scoriae,  like  those  of  a 
smithy,  or  more  poroos,  form  all  the  conic  mountains  around  £ina» 
and  perhaps  mne-tenths  of  its  mass.  At  Naples  they  are  csBed 
TOipUk.  (DoL  Etna,  p.  328.)  They  are  of  the  nature  of  lira; 
while  pozzolana  is  humt  day.  Ferrara,  a  superior  judge,  denisi 
the  extent  of  tbt  tufos^  and  says  they  do  not  form  one  half  of  Etna : 
p.336« 
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.   Micronme  1.    White  Tufo. 

This  consists,  as  already  mentioiied,  of  commi*^ 
noted  pumice,  and  often  presents  larger  fragments 
of  that  stone,  It  may,  from  the  various  influence 
of  the  waters,  be  indurated  in  tome  parts,  and  in- 
coherent in  others. 

Micrmcme  2.    Black  and  red  Ttffo. 

Tufo^  of  comminuted  black  dross,  from  the 
mountains  of  Iceland. 

The  same,  from  Etna,  and  its  filial  hilk. 

Tufo  of  small  red  scoriae,  from  Monte  Rosso. 
This  mountain,  chiefly  formed  of  volcanic  sand^  is 
1000  feet  in  height, 

Micranome  3.     Tarras  or  JPuxzolana. 

This  is  chiefly  a  ferruginous  clay,  as  already  rum, 
explained ;  but  ferruginous  tufos  in  general  may 
be  applied  to  the  same  purposes.  The  tarras 
found  near  the  Rhine  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality ;  and  is  supposed,  by  impartial  authors,  to, 
be  of  volcanic  origm.  A  more  candid  and  equita- 
ble judge  cannot  be  invoked  than  the  patient  and 
experimental  Saussure,  who  not  only  allows  the 
mountain  pf  Chenevari,  and  some  others  in  the 
south  of  France,  to  be  of  volcanic  origin;  but 
has  also  published  an  intei^ting  account  of  his 
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journey  to  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Brisgaw, 
being  in  the  Black  Forest  adjacent  to  the  Biiine*. 
.  PuBZolana  forms  a  remarkable  featnre  of  several 
extinct  volcanoes ;  but  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  has  im 
inconceivable  aversion  for  those  grand  phenomena, 
often  pasies  in  silence  the  most  cogent  authorities 
against  his  system,  and  argues. that  tarras  is  of  a 
pseudo-volcanic  origin*  Yet  his  accounts  of  these 
two  substances,  so  useful  to  the  arts,  an4  aspe- 
cially  to  a  maritime  people,  are  more  carefully 
composed  than  those  of  any  other  writer,  and  de» 
serve  transcription* 

KirwMrt  f*  PUZZOLANA. 

accoDot 

"  Reddish,  or  reddish  brown;  grey,  or  greyisi 
black.  That  of  Naples  is  generally  grey ;  that  of 
Civita  Vecchia  mo?e  generally  reddish,  or  reddish 
brown.     Dolomieu's  notes,  32. 

"  Its  surface  rough,  uneven,  and  of  a  baked 
appearance.     It  comes  to  us  in  pieces  of  from  die 
size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  an  egg. 
«    **  Its  internal  lustre,  0.     Its  transparency,  0. 

**  Its  fracture  uneven,  or  earthy,  and  porous] 
commonly  filled  with  particles  of  puniice,  quvtZf 
scoriffi,  &c. 

**  Hardness,  3.    Very  brittle.     Sp.  gr.  from 


fl$5^0y  wKich  19  tbat  of  th»  black;  td  fl^^aJf,  rarely 

S,^«    Hu  ati  eariby  smelL. 

.  ^.  Ik  is  not  diffusible  in  cdd  water ;  but  in  boil** 

iiig  Wat^  it  gradually  depdsites  a  fine  «arth.    It 

ddes  not  effervesce  with  adidi^. 

'^    ^^Heoted^  it  assumes  a  darker  colour^   and 

^asUy  txietes  into  a  black  slag;  or,  with  borax, 

mto  a  yellomsb  grieen  giass^ 

^'  It  is  magnetic  before  it  is  heated^  but  not 
after. .  This  isthi  most  remarkable  of  its  pro-^ 
pDQrties. 

*'  By  Mv.  Bergmiferi'fe  analysis,  it  cdtit^if  firom 
35  to  60  per  cefitof^aeir,  19  to  SO  df  argS,  6  or 
6  of  lime,  and  from  15  tb  20  of  iron.  3  Bergm. 
p.  I£l4. 

•*^  Whdrt  mix6d  with  a  small  proportion  of  lime 
it  quickly  hardens,  aild  this  induration  tak^s  place 
even  under  water.  This  singular  property  ap- 
pears to  me  to  proceed  from  the  magnetic  state  of 
the  iron  it  contains ;  for  this  iron  being  unoxygen- 
ated,  subtiiry  divided,  and  dispersed  throng  the 
whole  mass,  and  thus  offering  a  large  surfitcej 
^ickly  decomposes  the  water  with  which  ft  is 
mixed  when  made  into  mortar,  and  forms  a  hard 
substance  analogous  to  the  specular  iron  ore;  ki 
it  does  in  the  iron  tubes,  in  which  water  fs  de- 
composcid,  in  Mr.  Lavoirier's  and  Dr.  Priestley's 
experiments,    tot  m  these  the  iron  sweUs  and  in- 
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creases  in  t)ulk,  Mem.  Par.  178 1,  p.  877:  and  so 
does  puz^lana  when  formed  into  mortar,  Hig^ns 
on  Cements^  185.  One  principal  use  of  lime 
seems  to  be  to  heat  the  water,  as  while  cold  it 
cannot  readily  pervade  the  caked  argil  that  invests 
the.ferruginous  pacticles;  yet,  in  time>  even  cold 
ivater  may  pervade  it,  and  produce  hardness ;  and 
hence  lavas  become  harder  when  moistened,  as 
Mv  Dolomieu  has  observed,  Poncer,  417.  If 
the  mortar  he  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere^ 
fixed  air,  as  well  as  pure  air,  will  unite  to  the  iron, 
•  *  rust  will  be  ptoduced,  and  the  mortar  will  not 

'  then  harden,  as  Dr.  Higgins  has  also  noticed. 
Clay,  oyer  which  lava  has  flowed,  is  frequently 
converted  into  puzzolana.  Ponces,  338.  But  vol* 
can^c  sconce  nev^  afford  it;  ibid ;  either  because 
they  are  much  calcined,  or  retain  sulphur,  (mt  its 
,      acid" 

"  TRASS  OR  TARRAS. 

^^  I  couple,  this  with  puzzolana,  on  account  of 
their  similarity  to  each  other,  and  not  because  I 
look  upon  it  as  constantly,  and  necessarily,  a  vol* 
canic  production.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it . 
to  be  generally  the  product  of  pseudo-volcanoesy 
or  external  fires. 

"  It  is  found  in  many  places,  but  principally 
near  /Vndemachi  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine ;  also 
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near  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Pldth,  &c.  and  there 
called  tuffstdn. 

"  Its  colour  is  grey,  brown,  or  yeUowish. 

''  Its  sur&ce  rough  and  porous. 

"  Its  lustre  and  transparency,  0. 

"  Its  fracture,  comnwMily  earthy,  rarely  lamel* 
lar;  it  contains  fragments  resembling  pumice 
(though  not  real  pumice,  Voigt  Fulda,  221) ;  also 
fragments  of  argillite  and  foasaltin  (siderite) ;  often 
branches  of  trees  half  cleared,  an(}  impressions  of 
leaves,  2  Nose,  18S.  Mica,  iron  ore,  and  other 
heterc^eneities,  are  more  frequent  in  it  than  in 
puzzolana,  3  Bergm.  196. 

"  Its  hardness  from  5  tor  7. 

^^  Feds  dry  and  harsh.  Scarcely  effervesces 
with  acids. 

'^  It  is  not  difilisible  in  cold  water ;  but  in  hot 
it  gives  an  earthy  smell,  and  depositee  a  finer 
earth. 

^^  It  melts  into  a  greyish  brown  slag. 

^^  It  is  found  in  valleys,  some  feet  under  the 
surface,  to  which  no  streams  of  water  have  had 
access.  Sometimes  in  columnar  masses  of  a  grey, 
or  Isabella  yellow  colour,  some  round  and  some 
quadrangular,  standing  close  to  each  other,  and 
forming  internally  one  common  mass.  3  Berl. 
Beob.  199. 

'*  According  to  Mr^  Bergman,  it  consists  of 
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nearly  the  same  principles  as  puzzAlana,  only  the 
calcareous  seems  more  plentiful  in  .this. 

^^  Artificial  tarras^  or  puzzplana^  is  made  by 
burning  clays  or  slates  that  abound  in  iron,  and 
then  grinding  them  to  a  fine  powder.'** 
Of  Ireland.  - !  A  lied  substanco  is  found  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
particularly  in  Lord  Antrim's  Deer-park^  neaf 
Cilename,  which  has  a  burnt  appearance,  and 
much  restoibles  the  puzzolana  of  the  extinct  vol* 
tanoes  of  France.  It  might  perhaps  be  applied 
to  dT/chitectural  purposes:^  Faujas,  who  rendered 
Aiservite.  to  his  country  in  discovering  the  puzzo- 
lanas  of  Vivarais,  gives  the  following  observa- 
tionst* 

/  .^^  Puzzolanas  are  anobject  of  the  first  utility  in 
hydraulic  constructions.  We  cannot  build  with 
aolidofy::in  the  sea,  without  otihg  this  v«^anic  pro- 
duction, by  mixing  it  with  two  portions  of  lime  to 
one  of  this  natural  cement,  of  which  a  well-united 
mortar  is  fi^rmed.  A7itruvins  bas^iihills  archit^- 
ftdre,.  devoted  a  cluster  to  the  origin  of  this  ^ub- 
Statice,)  and  the  property  it  possesses  of  hardening 
yery  sodn  in  sea-water,  as  well  as  fresh,  when  it 
has  b^en  amalgamated  mth  strong  lime;  it  then 


Uses  of 
pnuolaiia. 


•  •  Kinyan,  Min.  i.  411. 

t  Annales  du  Museum.  It  is  truly  surprising  that  he  has  omitted 
this  important  article  in  his  large  Classification  of  Volcanic  Sab- 
ftance^.    Gtohgii,  tome  ii,  p>  401— «676. 


perfectly  resists  the  corrosive  action  of  marine 
salt 

"  There  are  in  Vivarais^  V^l^y*  as  well  as  in 
Auvergne,  as  good  mines  of  puzzolana  as  those 
oi  Italy ;  and>^et  ,^e  still  use  the  puzzolana  of  the 
pnvirons  of  Najples ;  -which  shows  that  much  timf 
i»  npcessary  to  change  the  customs,  of  men,  evei) 
jjn  tb^  qaost  simple  things.  . 
;  '^  The  trass  of  the  environs  of  Andernach,  09 
|he  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  kind  of  pu^o^i^ 
fPHped  of  small  fragments  of  pumice,  and  several 
spepies  of  lavas,  moi(e  or  less  altered  and  a^^Mr 
tinated  ia  the  maaner  of  volcanic  ,tufos*.  Trass 
k  transported jby  water  as  fw  a&  Dort,  to  be  re^ 
duced  to  powder  in  stamping Dnilb  worked  by  ti» 
wipd.'  Tra$9,  (^s  pulverised,  ckculates  through-.  :  •> 
mt  HQllcmd ;  aad  is.  u&ed  idlii  the  greatest  sue** 
i^ess  for  all  -caastructioiis  in  nntsoriry,  in  a  country 
where  water i&a^ery  where,  foiami  in  cBggingivthe 
earth:  the  Dutc]^.  also  supply  -  England  witft 
trass."  : 

*  '^  I  have  given  the  description  of  the  qoarries  of  tiasi  in  jfch|ft 
fint  number  of  Annales  du  Museum,  vol.  i." 
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NOMEV.    PUMICE. 

Famer  locks.  -  This  substance  deserves  to  be  ranged  among 
the  rocks,  as  in  the  isle  of  Lipari,  whence  it  is 
chiefly  brought  into  commerce,  it  appears  in  tbe 
form  of  large  currents^.  Pamice  also4tbonnds 
at  the  smaller  volcanoes  of  the  isles  of  Santarin 
and  Vulcano:  and,  according  to  Troil,  Hecia 
presents  vast  quantities  of  brown  and  black 
pumice.  The  volcanoes  of  Ternate,  and  oAer 
Molucca  isles,  also  eject  such  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  this  substance  that  the  ocean  appean 
covered  fdr  many  leagues. 

euefly^oinMff.  Different  lavas  may  become  pumice  by  s(Hne 
peculiar  modification^  of  the  volcanic  agents. 
Felspar  in  particular  has  been  detected  passing 
into  pumice :  and  according  to  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  more  or 
less  porous  and  lightf.  That  which  only  pr^ 
sents  ,  small  cavities  may  be  termed  porous; 
awhile  the  more  lax  may  be  styled  vesicular. 

*  Patrin,  v.  289^  from  I>olomieu*8  lipari. 

t  Ferrara,  p.  304>,  mentions  a  laxge  specimen  ejected  by  £c&a  is 
1808,  of  which  one  half  was  lava,  or  mdtod  siderite,  the  other 
pamice  or  melted  felspar.  See  also  his  aoDoant  of  the  pumioei  ^ 
Lipari*  p*  S15. 
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In  his  Tisit  to  the  little  isle  of  Lipari^  which, 
though  only  six  miles  in  lengthandfouri#breadth» 
is  singtilarly  interesting  from  the  pumices,  and 
great  yariety  of  volcanic  glasses  of  all  kinds 
and  colours,  which  it  contains,  Spallanzani  has 
minutely  described  this  substance ;  and  the  spot 
whence  it  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  as 
it  is  useful  in  many  of  the  arts.  On  ^uch  oc9a* 
siofi^  the  words  of  the  original  observer  are  to 
he  prefeifred,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
but  because  the  impressions  of  the  scene  are 
best  conveyed  by  a  spectator;  not  to  add  that 
they  diversify  the  style,  by  imparting  somewhat 
of  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  narrative. 

**  I  had  now  continued  my  tour  in  the  bQat,CampoBiaiico. 
till  I  approached  Campo  Bianco  (the  White 
Field),  distant  three  miles  from  the  haven  of 
lipari,  and  so  called  because  it  is  a  lofty  and 
extensive  mountain,  composed  entirely  of  white 
pumices.  When  seen  at  a  distance,  it  excites 
the  idea  that  it  is  covered  with  snow  from  the 
summit  to  the  foot  Almost  all  the  pumices 
that  are  employed  for  various  purposes  ia 
Europe,  are  brought  from  this  immense  mine ; 
and  Italian,  French,  and  other  vessels  continual- 
ly repair  hither  to  take  in  cargoes  of  this  com*> 
modity :  the  captain  of  the  ship  which  had 
brought  me  to  Lipari,  had  sailed  from  Marseille^ 
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to  carry  back  a  freightof  this  raercbandise.  I 
was  notf  hotrever,  actuated  merdy  by  those 
motives  of  curiosity  that  might  induce  any  tra* 
Teller  to  visit  this  remarkaUo  mountain ;  I  pro- 
posed to  examine  it'  with  th6>  eye  of  a  phiioso- 
pher  and  a  naturalist 
Origin.  «<  The  pumice-stone,  with  respect  to  its  origin, 

though  universally  admitted  to  be  the  product  of 
'  fire,  is  one  of  those  bodies  which  have  divvied 

the  opinions  of  the  chemists  and  naturalists  both 
ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  in  fiict,  be  a^ 
firmed  that  it  has  given  rise  to  as  maay  hypo- 
theses and  extravagant  suppositions,  as  the 
question  formerly  so  much  agitated  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  yellow  and  grey  amber.  With- 
out noticing  the  more  absurd  of  these,  I  shall 
only  mention  that  Pott,  Bergman,  and  Demeste 
imagined  that  pumices  were  amianthuses  decern** 
posed  by  fire ;  Wallerius,  that  they  were  corf 
or  schistus  calcined ;  Sage,  that  they  were  sco- 
rified marls ;  and  lastly,  the  Commendator  Do- 
lomieu,  that  they  were  granites  rendered  tume* 
fied  and  fibrous  by  the  action  of  the  fire  and 
aeriform  substances. 

-  <<  The  most  effectual  method  to  investigate  the 
truth  in  so  6bscure  a  question,  apposed  tome 
to  make  the  most  accurate  and  minute  6ti^erv»- 
tions  on  the  spot;   to  collect  and  attentireFy 
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namine  the  piimiceft  x^oet  suitable  to  tbis  pur* 

pose,  and  to  make  further  experknents  on  them 

dfter  my  return  to  Pavia;  which  practice  I  libcU 

wise  observed  with  respect  to  the  other  Volcaftib 

prodocls. 

*  ^^Campo  Bianco  ws  a  mountain  that  rises  al*  Mountain  of 

pumice* 

mo9t  perpendicularlj  from  the  sca»  and  which' 
seen  at  a  distance  appears  to  be  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  height,  and  above  half  a  mile  in 
breadth*  No  plants  grow  on  it,  except  a  lew^ 
5lphioh  bear  no  fruit,  and  likewise  grow  on  i;be 
t(^s  of  the  Alps.  Its  sides  are  streaked  with  a 
great  number  of  fturrows,  that  grew  deeper  and 
wider  as  they  approach  the  bottom,  and  have^ 
been  formed  by  the  rains^  which  easily  corrode 
add  excavate  a  substance  so  soft  and  yielding  a» 
pumice*  The  sea  at  the  foot  of  it  has  Kkewise 
occasioned  great  devastaitions,  by  means  of 
which  we  discovered  a  large  vein  of  horizontal 
hva,  on  which  the  last  waves  die  away  when 
the  sea  becomes  cdm.  The  formation  of  this 
lava  was»  therefore,  prior  to  the  vast  accumula** 
tion  of  pumices  which  rest  upon  it 

**  On  attentively  viewing  this  prodigious  mass    Di  bedt. 
of  pumice,  we  soon  perceive  that  it  is  not  ontf 
solid  whole,  and  forming  only  on^e  solid  i»ngle 
piece ;  but  that  it  ii  an  aggregation  of  numeroue 
beds  or  strata  of  pumices,  successivdy  placed  ofi 
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ea/ch  other;  which  beds  are  distioguishable  by 
their  colour^  aad  in  many  places  project  fiom 
the  mountain.  They  are  almost  all  disposed 
horizontally,  and  their  position  is  not  dissimiiar 
to  the  stratifications  so  frequently  met  with  in 
calcareous  mountains.  Each  bed  of  pumice 
does  not  form  a  distinct  whole,  which  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  had  flowed  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  and  every  current  produced  a 
bed  or  stratum ;  but  it  consists  of  an  aggregate 
of  balls  of  pumice  united  together,  but  without 
adhesion.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the  pumices 
were  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  and  took  a  globose  form  in  the  air,  which 
they  preserved  at  the  time  of  their  sudden  con- 
gelation. We  find  many  such  eruptions  of  pa-* 
mices  in  the  Phlegrean  Fields ;  as,  for  example, 
^  that  which  overwhehned  and  buried  the  unfor- 
tunate town  of  Pompeii.  The  excavations  which 
have  been  made  to  exhibit  to  view  some  parts  of 
that  city,  manifestly  show,  that  repeated  ejec- 
tions of  small  pumices  in  immense  quantities 
from  Vesuvius,  have  covered  it  with  vast  accu* 
mulations  of  that  substance,  disposed  in  difiereot 
beds  or  strata. 

**  A  great  quantity  of  these  liparese  pumices, 
of  a  globular  form,  are  first  met  with  on  the 
shore  near  Campo  Bianco;  but  as  I  doubted 


whether  the  action  of  the  waves  might  not  con* 
cnr  to  produce  the  roundness  of  their  figure,  I 
rather  chose  to  make  my  observations  on  those 
that  actuaHy  formed  the  beds;  which  I  did,  by 
climbing  up  one  of  the  sides  where  the  ascent^ 
though  difficult,  was  not  impracticable.  Here 
I  found  pumices  approaching,  some  more  some 
less,  to  the  globular  form ;  and  of  different  sizes,  otobniar. 
some  not  being  larger  than  nuts,  and  others  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter,  with  innumerable  sizes 
between  these  extremes.  Though  the  ground 
colour  of  them  all  is  white,  in  some  it  inclines 
to  yellow,  and  in  others  to  grey.  They  swim  in 
water,  do  not  gi^e  sparks  with  steel,  nor  cause 
the  least  motion  in  the  magnetic  needle.  Their 
fracture  is  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch ;  their 
angles  and  thinner  parts  are  slightly  transparent  5 
and  their  texture  in  all  6f  them,  when  viewed 
through  the  lens,  appears  vitreous;  but  this 
texture  has  diversities,  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
specify. 

^*  Some  of 'these  pumices  are  so  compact  that  Compict 
the  smallest  pore  is  not  visible  to  the  eye;  nor 
do  they  exhibit  the  l^ast  trace  of  a  filamentous 
nature.  When  viewed  through  a  lens  with  a 
strong  light,  they  appear  an  irregular  accumu- 
lation of  small  flakes  of  ice;  their  compactness, 
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however»  does  not  prevent  their  swimming  on 
the  water. 

Poimif.  ^^  Others  are  full  of  pores  and  vacuities  of  a 
*  larger  size»,  usually  of  a  round  figure ;  and  their 
texture  is  formed  by  filaments  and  streaks^  in 
general  parallel  to  each  other,  of  a  shining  silver 
whiteness ;  and  which,  at  first  view,  might  seem 
to  be  silken,  did  they  not  present  to  the  touch 
the  usual  roughness  of  the  pumice. 

*^  These  varieties  are  not  only  observable  in 
different  globes  of  pumice^  but  frequently  in  the 
same :  it  is  therefore  indubitable  that  these  dUf- 
ferences  are  not  intrinsical  and  essential  to  the 
nature  of  pumices ;  but  accidental^  andansing 
from  the  action  of  aeriform  fluids^  which  dflating 
them  in  many  places,  when  they  were  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  have  produced  that  multitude  of  pores, 
and  those  filaments  and  subtile  streaks  that  de* 
note  a  separation  of  the  parts ;  whereas  the 
other  pumices,  which  have  not  been  acted  on  by 
these  gases,  have  preserved  that  compactness 
which  results  from  the  force  of  aggregation. 

Pracuire.  *'  The  fractures  of  the  compact  pumices  are» 
in  some  places^  shaded  with  a  blackish  but  at 
the  same  time  shining  tinge ;  which^  when  care- 
fully examined,  is  found  to  be  caused  by  a 
greater^  though  still  a  very  dight,  degiee  of  vi- 
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trification  of  the  pumice  itself;  either  because 
the  fire  has  there  acted  with  somewhat  more 
force,  or  because  the  parts  were  there  more 
easily  vitrifiable. 

•*  The  pumices  hitherto  described,  form  one 
of  the  species  which  the  Liparese  sell  to  foreign 
traders. 

"  None  of  these,  so  far  as  can*  be  discerned  by 
the  eye,  or  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  lens, 
contain  any  extraneous  bodies  j  but  wer6  we  tod 
hastily  to  conclude  that  they  really  do  not,  we 
should  commit  an  ^rror,  as  their  Titrification  by 
artificial  means  will  prove.  When  kept  in  the 
furnace  during  an  hour,  they  become  only  more  Eflfoctsofiieiit. 
friable  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  5  but  when 
continued  in  the  same  heat  for, a  longer  time, 
they  condense  into  a  vitreous  and  semitrans* 
parent  mass,  within  which  appear  a  number  of 
small  white  felspar  crystals,  that  were  not  visi- 
ble in  the  pumice,  because  they  were  of  the 
same  colour.  These  stones',  however,  are  not 
jseen  in  every  pumice  thus  fused  5  either  because 
it  did  not  contain  them,  or  because  they  have 
melted  into  one  homogenous  mass  with  the  pu- 
mice. This  is  one  of  the  many  important  cases 
in  which  we  are  able,  by  the  means  of  common 
fire,  to  discover-  the  compo!$ition  of  volcanic 

3  F  2 
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products,  which  had  at  first  been  suppose  to  be 
simple. 

"  But  to  render  complete  my  enquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  pumices  of  Campo  Bianco,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  not  confine  my  re- 
searches merely  to  the  part  of  the  mountain  I 
*-  have  mentioned,  but  extend  them  to  all  the 
principal  places  where  they  might  be  found. 
This  I  did,^  accompanied  by  two  natives  of 
Lipari,  whose  assistance  was  particularly  usefal 
to  me,  as  they  lived  by  digging  pumice,  and 
were  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  different  kinds  of  pumices  it 
contained.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dif- 
ficulties I  met  with  in  these  excursions.  We 
frequently  passed  along  the  edges  of  the  deep 
ditches  made  by  the  rain-water,  at  the  hazard, 
in  case  of  a  false  step,  of  failing  into  them,  and 
not  easily  getting  out  again ;  or  the  still  greater 
danger  of  precipitating  into  the  sea.  The  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  the  pumice,  equal  to  that  of 
snow,  increased  my  fears;  for  I  made  my  ex- 
cursions in  the  day  time,  when  the  sun  shone, 
and  was  strongly  reflected  by  these  stones. 
Every  one  knows  that  snow,  besides  dazzling 
the  sight,  is  accompanied  with  the  inconve- 
nience, when  it  is  deep  and  has  lately  fallen, 
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that  the  person  who  walks  on  it  sinks  into  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  depth :  and  the  same  inconve* 
nience  is  experienced  from  the  pumice,  which  in 
many  parts  of  Campo  Bianco  is  reduced  to  a 
|K>wder  several  feet  deep,  and,  when  the  wind 
blows  on  it,  sinks  in  on  one  side,  and  is  heaped 
up  on  the  other.  All  these  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles I  however  surmounted,  animated  by  that 
ardour  which  inspires  the  philosophical  traveller^ 
and  enables  him  to  brave  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  such  as  can  only  be  known  and  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  engaged  in  similar  under- 
takings. I  can  affirm^  therefore,  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction, that  with  the  assistance  and  guidance 
of  the  two  Liparese,  there  was  no  corner  of  the 
mountain  that  I  did  npt  visits  and  when  I 
reached  the  summit,  and  saw  that  it  joined  an- 
other mountain,  the  foot  of  which  was  in  the  sea, 
and  which  was  in  like  manner  composed  of  pu- 
mice, I  extended  my  researches  to  that  likewise, 
and  examined  the  different  species  of  pumice  it 
afforded,  or  rather  which  compose  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  it.  I  shall  proceed  to  describe 
them  severally,  with  as  much  brevity  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  I  shall  first  mention  those  which  constitute    Varieties 
a  branch  of  commerce  at  Lipari,  and  are  applied 
to  various  purposes.     One  of  these  has  already 
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been  sufficiently  described:  I  shall  only  add, 
that  it  is  found  in*  considerable  quantities  in 
Capipo  Bianco ;  but  solely  in  detached  pieces^ 
and  not  forming  current^  or  veins  3  whence  it  is 
evident  tliat  it  has  been  ejected  from  the  volcano, 
and  has  not  flowed  in  the  manner  of  lava. 

<^  The  second  species  is  cut  by  the  labourers 
in  parallelopipeds,  about  twenty-two  inches  long 
and  eight  broad.  This  pumice  is  of  a  dark  dirty 
colour,  contains  nae^traneoue  foodies,  gives  a  few 
sparks  with  steely  and  is  so  light  that  some  pieces 
of  it  will  float  on  the  water.  It  is  formed  by 
agglomeration  jof  pumiceous  bubbles,  which  are, 
as  it  WiOre,  conglutinated  together,  and  incline 
more  or  less,  to  an.obbng  figure*  To  detail 
their  various  sizes  Vonld  be  usdess  prolixity.  I 
shall  only  $ay,  that  from  the  very  minute  and,  if 
I  may  so  tenn  themy  infinitesimal,  they  increase 
in  size  till  some  of*  them.exceed  an  inch  in  dia« 
'  meter,  though  the  latter  are  less  numerous  than 
the  former*  •  They  are  all  extremely  friable,  as 
their  sides  are  very  thin,  aud  always  semi*vitre^ 
bus.  The  glass  of  many  of  them  is  white,  and 
has  some  transparency ;  but  in  others  is  dullj 
and  almost  entirely  opake. 

*^  As  I  do  not  know  that  this  species  of  pu« 
mice  has  ever  been  described  before,  though  it 
certainly  well  deserves  attention,  I  wonld  wisli 


my  description  to  be  as  clear  and  explicit  as 
possible.  It  has  been  already. said,  that  many 
lavas^  and  other  volcanic  pfodactioQs,  on  re-, 
fusion,  become  cellular.  To  s^ply  this  to  the 
pumice  in  questioni  would  be  an  error.  A  lava^ 
which  has  undergone  this  change  by  the  action 
of  elastic  gases,  continues  to  form  one  whole, 
though  intorropted  by  these  multiplied  pores. 
The  pumice  of  which  I  now  speak  is  princi- 
pally formed  by  an  accumulation  of  small  vitre- 
ous vesicles,  which  uttached  themselves  to  each 
other  while  they  were  yet  soft  from  the  action  of 
the  fire ;  and  which,  from  their  globose  figure,^ 
not  adhering  except  in  a  few  points,  have  left 
many  vacuities  very  visible  in  the  fracture  of  the 
pieces.  The  labourers  who  dig  these  pumices, 
after  they  have  shaped  them  into  parallelopip^ds, 
take  them  on  their  backs  and  carry  them  down 
to  the  shore,  where  they  pile  them  up  in  large 
heaps,  to  be  ready  for  sale  when  opportunity 
shall  offer.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however^ 
*that  this  species  of  pumice  is  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  mountain ;  the  workmen,  to 
£nd  what  they  call  the  vein  of  it, 'are  obliged  to 
make  great  excavations,  and  frequently  without 
success;  which,  as  they  told  me,  in  this  case,  as 
in  fishing  for  coral,  often  depends  on  chance. 
When  they  have  found  the  vein,  they  dig  it,  fol- 
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lowing  its  direction;  in  which  laborious  em- 
ployment  a  number  of  men  are  occupied  for 
whole  weeks,  the  vein  being  sometimes  a  bun* 
dred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  large  in  proportion.  These 
veins  are  cMed  Faraglioni.  I  have  examined 
them»  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  accounts  I 
received  were  true.  Pumice-dust,  and  large 
heaps  of  the  first  species  of  pumice,  with  some 
scattered  vitrifications,  usually  cover  these  veins, 
which,  when  viewed  with  the  attentive  eye  of 
the  naturalist,  give  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  long  tracts  of  pumice,  which  once  flowed  in 
Cofraits.  a  liquid  state.  Their  bubbles,  frequently  length- 
ened in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  seem  likewise 
to  prove  the  same* 

^^  M.  Dolomieu,  who  first  suggested  that  many 
pumices  have  flowed  in  currents  like  lavas,  ob- 
served thajt  at  Campo  Bianco  the  lighter  pumices 
lie  above  the  heavier ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  common  currents  of  lava,  the  porous  lavas 
occupy  the  highest  place.  I  have  certainly  ob- 
served this  disposition ;  but  sometimes  it  proves 
fallacious :  for  if  the  excavation  be  continued 
below  the  vein  which  forms  the  second  species 
of  pumice,  we  frequently  again  find  masses  of 
extremely  light  and  pulverulent  pumice. 

<^  The  first  action  of  the  fire  of  the  furnace 
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thickens  the  sides  of  the  vitreoue  vesicles,  of  the 
second  species^  and  diminishes  the  internal  pores. 
A  longer  continued  heat  entirely  annihilates  the 
pores,  and  changes  the  pumice  into  a  fixed,  ob- 
scure, homogenous,  and  hard  glass,  which  gives 
sparks  plentifully  with  steel. 

"  The  third  species  iiS  likewise  an  object  of  AnotterkiDd. 
traffic  with  the  natives  of  the  island,  who  dig  it 
in  the  same  places  where  they  find  the  second ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  shape  it  into  parallelopi- 
pedons.  This  is  likewise  an  aggregate  of  bub- 
bles, but  differing  from  those  of  the  former  in 
several  respects.  Those,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
conglutinated  together  in  some  points,  while 
they  are  separated  in  others,  so  that  we  can  fre- 
quently detach  them  without  breaking;  while 
these,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  incorporated  by 
different  solid  points,  that  if  we  attempt  the  se- 
paration of  one,  we  break  the  others  that  are 
contiguous.  Here  the  elastic  gases,  investing 
the  pumiceous  substance  in  several  points,  have 
expanded  it  in  every  part  into  tumours  and 
cavities,  nearly  as  we  see  in  raised  and  baked 
paste.  It  is  worthy  remark,  that  frequently 
when  we  break  one  vesicle,  we  meet  with  an- 
other within  it,  and  concentrical.  There  is  like- 
wise another  difference  between  these  two  pu- 
mices.     The  vesicles   of  the    second    species 
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are  all  more  or  less  vitrified ;  but  many  of  the 
third  show  no  signs  of  vitrification^  are  extremely 
friable,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour. 

^^  This  pumice,  though  destitute  of  any  fibrous 
texture,  is  specifically  lighter  than  water.  To 
obtain  it,  large  pieces  of  white  pumice,  of  the 
first  species,  in  which  it  is  enveloped^  must  be 
removed  -,  and  it  commonly  lies  in  long  tracts, 
in  the  direction  of  which  its  vesicles  are  som^ 
times  lengthened,  which  may  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect that  this  likewise^  when  it  was  liquid, 
fi>rmed  small  currents.  It  contains  no  extra- 
neous bodies. 

^^  In  the  furnace  it  condenses  into  an  obscure 
mass  of  glass,  almost  opake,  but  little  porous, 
and  sufficiently  hard  to  give  sparks  with  steel. 

*'  These  are  the  three  kinds  of  pumice  which 
the  people  of  Lipari  dig  for  sale.  The  first  is 
employed  in  polishing  different  substances ;  and 
the  other  two  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
arched  vaults,  and  the  comers  of  buildings." 

From  these  descriptions  the  following  arrange- 
ment naturally  arises. 

HYPOKOMB  f.   POROUS  PUMICB. 

From  Lipari.  It  sometimes  presents  small 
crystals  of  felspar. 

Porous  pumice,  from  H^la. 
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HYFONOIIB   n.      VB8ICULAR   FUMtCB. 

From  Lipari^  Santorin,  Hecla,  Ternate,  &c, 

Micronome  1.    Fibrous  felsite. 

This  kind  of  pumice,  described  by  Dolomieu, 
assumes  the  form  of  distinct  elongated  fibres^  and 
sometimes  occurs  with  minute  crystals  of  felspar. 

NpMEYI.    OBSIDIAN^ 

This  division  will  include  all  the  Volcanic 
Glasses  and  Amels* ;  which  are  nearly  connect- 
ed, and  often  pass  into  each  other. 

The  volcanic  glass  called  obsidian,  appears  iii 
such  quantities  as  to  constitute  rocks. 

**  In  the  Isle  of  Lipari,  the  mountain  della  p&trifi's 
Castagna  is  wholly  composed  of  glass  and  amels. 
It  forms  a  promontory  which  extends  800  fa- 
thoms into  the  sea,  and  which  is  more  than  3000 
in  circumference.  Spallanzani  says,  that  this 
ma^s  of  vitrified  substances  cannot  be  better 
compared  than  to  a  great  river,  which,  dividing 
itself  into  a  thousand  branches,  should  be  preci- 

*  See  Johnson^  as  before  mentioned :  enamel  is  properly  the  ap* 
plicatkm  of  the  amel  to  another  substance. 
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pitated  by  a  rapid  declivity,  and  suddenly  frozen. 
There  are  several  currents^  one  above  another; 
their  thickness  varying,  in  the  same  currenti 
from  one  foot  to  twelve. 

"  Some  of  these  substances  are  compact; 
others  are  so  porous  uiat  they  resemble  froth, 
and  float  on  water.  In  the  cavities  of  some  aie 
observed  capillary  threads  perfectly  vitrified. 
,  ^'  As  the  volcanoes  of  Lipari  have  ceased  to 
be  active,  even  before  the  times  of  history,  these 
glassy  substances  must  have  existed  more  than 
3000  years ;  and  they  have  not  undergone  the 
least  alteration. 

^^  All  volcanoes  do  not  produce  these  vitreous 
substances :  they  are  extremely  rare  in  the  ejec- 
tions of  Etna,  as  well  as  in  most  countries  of 
Europe. 

firaiioe.  "  Faujas  only  found  obsidian  in  one  place  in 

France  j  at  Chenavari  near  Rochemaure,  in  Vi- 
varais;  and  there  were  but  three  pieces  which 
he  collected.  It  is  an  amel,  perfectly  black,  with 
roi^nded  vesicles  of  about  half  a  line  diameter. 

Iceland.  '^^  The  volcanoes  of  Iceland  are  very  prolific  in 
vitreous  substances;  and  what  is  ia>properIj 
called  Iceland  agate,  is  a  volcanic  amel,  of  a  fine 
black,  almost  free  from  por^s,  and  susceptible  of 
a  perfect  polish. 

"  The  piedr a  de  Galinazzo,  regarded  by  Cay 
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his  as  the  obsidian  of  the  ancients,  is  a  volcanic 
amel  of  the  province  of  Quito. 

"  The  volcano  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon  presents 
very  remarkable  vitreous  ejections:  they  are  fila- 
ments of  a  flexible  and  yellowish  glass,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  sprinkled  at  intervals  with 
small  globules.  These  threads  of  glass  showed 
themselves  in  the  eruptions  of  the  14th  of  May 
1766,  and  the  17th  of  July  1791.  In  the  latter, 
they  were  carried  by  the  winds,  and  strewed 
upon  the  trees,  to  the  distance  of  ten  leagues. 

**  The  ancient  volcanoes  of  northern  Asia 
have  also  produced  vitreous  substances.  Near 
the  port  of  Okhotsk,  in  the  gulf  of  Kamschatka, 
there  is  a  volcanic  hill  called  Marikan,  formed 
of  a  white  sand  entirely  vitreous ;  and  in  which 
are  found  dispersed,  globules  of  glass  and  vol- 
canic amel.  This  very  remarkable  sand  ap- 
pears at  first  view  to  be  shelly;  for  it  is  all  com- 
posed of  white  fragments,  resembting  mother  of 
pearl,  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the 
other.  These  fragments  proceed  from  the  re- 
mains of  a  singular  variety  of  vitreous  globules: 
they  are  at  most  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  pearly 
white,  perfectly  spherical,  and  exactly  like 
pearls.  They  are  entirely  composed  of  con- 
centric layers,  as  thin  as  the  peel  of  an  onion, 
and  which  separate  from  each  other.    They  are 
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in  miniataFe,  what  basaltic  balls  are  on  a  large 
scale.  These  little  globules  are  opake,  but  tbe 
coats  which  form  theip  are  perfectly  tratisparent. 

"  There  are  two  other  varieties  of  globules  in 
the  same  sand,  entirely  different  from  these: 
they  are  less  regularly  sphenc^U  and  have  some 
flat  faces :  th^if  textnm  is  perfectly  solid  and 
compact,  and  their  fracture  vitreous* 

^'  Some  are  of  a  white  and  trastispaitot  glass, 
which  seems  free  fit)m  foubfolbs :  their  sixe  does 
not  exceed  that  of  a  hazel-nut^ 

^^  The  others  are  opake,  and  formed  of  an 
amel  mottled  with  red  and  Mack  veins;  these 
are  as  large  as  a  small  egg.  Being  at  Irkutsk  in 
1785,  I  received  from  Mr.  Sensing,  formerly 
commandant  of  Okhotsk,  a  considerable  number 
of  these  globules,  with  a  samide  of  the  sari 
which  contains  them. 

"  To  judge  by  analogy^ '  it  nrigfat  befisasd  that 
basaltic  balls  were,  ft*om  tin  beginning,  formed 
by  layers,  as  they  now  appear;  for  the  laminar 
texture  of  the  globules  of  Okfaotlsk,  seems  in  no 
wise  owing  to  any  kind  of  alteration :  their  thin 
coats  continue,  to  the  centre,  of  a  perfectly  f^ 
glass/'* 

•  Patrin,  y.,2g2.  Ferrara,  p.  211,  212,  may  also  be  consulttl 
for  the  obsidians  of  Lipari.  He  observes,  p.  299,  that  they  are  of 
infinite  variety,  and  all  formed  of  felspar  melted  in  an  intense  hnt 
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The  Piedra  de  GaUnazzo,  above  inebttohed  R«TeiMtonc 
by  M.  Patrin^  is  a  kind  of  obsidian*  focind  in 
Quito  iThd  Peru;  and  is  so  calied>  because  in 
blackness  it  resembles  the  raven.  It  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  polished^  and  used  foli 
mirrors ;  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
stone  of  the  Incas,  found  in  the  female  tombs^ 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  latter  being 
a  compact  pyrites^  or  marcasite  of  the  Arabians^ 
and  other  early  writers  on  mineralogy. 

In  his  account  of  the  island  of  Lipari^  after  ^^J^Jj^^ 
having  mentioned  sev^al  kinds  of  volcanic- 
glass,  as  the  pumiceous,  reticulatedi  and  capil* 
lary,  Spallanzani  thus  proceeds,  having  apolo« 
gised  for  the  prolixity  of  his  description  as  indis-* 
pensably  necessary  for  the  sake  of  accuracy^  in 
discussions  merely  scientific; 

'<  4.  The  glasses  of  liie  Monte  ddla  Castagnay  Spaiiannmi't 

.  account* 

which  we  have  hitherta  considered,  are  those* 
that  have  a  texture  more  or  less  porous ;  we  will 
now  proceed  to  those  of  a  compact  structure,  of 
which  kind  is  the  fourtJh  species,  which  may  be 
said  to  compose  nearly  one  half  of  the  mountain. 
This  glass,  if  viewed  superficially,  and  as  it  iu 
found  on  the  ^ot,  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
a  red  earth  than  a  glass,  occasioned  by  a  red 
earthy  coating  that  invests  the  glass  disposed- 
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tinder  it  in  immense  plates;  which  coveringy 
though  in  many  places  it  but  feebly  adheres  to 
it,  since  it  may  be  removed  by  simply  washing 
with  water,  in  others  is  so  closely  united  that 
it  forms  the  last  rind  or  outermost  part  of  the 
glass,  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
superficial  decomposition  of  it.  Beneath  this 
earthy  coating  the  glass  appears,  which  is  ex* 
tremely  perfect,  and  as  if  it  had  just  come  out  of 
the  volcano.  If  we  except  a  few  pieces,  in 
which  its  structure  is  spungy,  it  is  extremely 
compact  and  solid,  and  therefore  much  heavier 
than  either  of  the  other  three  kinds.  It  is  of  an 
olive  colour,  and  transparent  when  in  thin  scales, 
examined  by  a  bright  light ;  but  in  the  mass  it 
appears  opake.  It  gives  sparks  rather  plenti- 
fully with  steel.  Pieces  of  perfect  glass,  it  is 
well  known,  when  broken,  have  their  fractures 
striated,  waving,  and  curved.  In  this  glass  some 
of  the  fractures  are  the  same^  but  in  general 
they  are  conchoids,  like  those  of  flints.  Its  con- 
sistence is  not  perfectly  homogenous,  as  it  con- 
tains many  felspathose  points.  Its  aspect  is  not 
lively  and  brilliant,  like  that  of  glass^  but  some- 
what unctuous  and  dull ;  from  all  these  qualities^ 
this  product  appears  to  be  more  properly  an 
enamel  than  a  glass;  unless  we  are  willing  to 
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consider  it  as  one  of  those  volcanic  bodies  wluch 
constitute  the  middle  substance  betinreen  enamels 
and  glasses. 

^^  In  my  description  of  the  glasses  of  Lipari^  Venoiar. 
I  have  observed  that  several  of  them  are  inter- 
sected with  veins  or  earthy  leaves,  by  means  of 
i^hich  they  are  easily  divided  into  plates.  The 
same  is  observable  in  the  present  glass,  in  which 
we  find  the  same  quality  as  in  some  marbles^ 
which  being  cut  in  the  vein  may  be  divided, 
without  any  great  labour,  into  large  slabs,  but 
which  break  into  small  pieces  if  it  be  attempted 
to  divide  them  in  any  other  manner.  Some  9f 
the  workmen  who  dig  the  pumices,  and  were 
very  useful  companions  to  me  in  my  excursions 
to  Campo  Bianco  and  the  Monte  della  Castagna, 
at  my  request  drove,  with  heavy  hammers,  an 
iron  wedge  into  these  earthy  veins,  and  extract-* 
ed  from  the  common  mass  of  this  glass,  large 
plates  five  feet  long,  three  broad,  and  two  in 
thickness.  To  the  surface  of  each  plate  was  at* 
tached  a  coating  of  hard  earthy  matter,  which 
still  more  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  have 
already  given,  that  this  matter  had  resisted  fu- 
sion, and,  being  lighter  than  the  fluid  glass,  had 
ascended  to  the  surface;  a  conjecture  further 
corroborated  by  the  artificial  fusion  which  I 
made  of  this  glass  retaining  some  portion  of  this 
^  VOL.  II.  2  a 
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bbtAj  which  with  difficulty  fused,  though  .the 
.    glaiM  wa»  isflated,  and  changed  into  a  fbthj 
enamel. 

^  This  glass  dightl)r  cuts  the  factious  glass; 
and  if  the  cutting  asgle  of  one  piece  is  driven 
with  force  along  the  sarfiice  of  another,  it  pro- 
duces a  white  and  inpalpable  powder. 
^^^^  '*  ^  This  spedes  of  glass  completely  deserves 
that  appellation,  since  it  is  not  only  the  most 
perfect  of  all  the  volcanic  glasses  of  the  Eolian 
fides,,  but  does  not  in  the  least  respect  yield  to 
what  is  called  the  Iceland  agate,  or  the  pietra  di 
galinazzo  of  Peru,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  obsidian  stone  of  the  ancieBte*  In  the 
large  pieces  its  cotour  is  extreme^  black,  aud  it 
is  entirely  opake,  but  the  thin  learves  ate  wkite 
and  transparent :  the  opacity  and  Madtness  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  thickness. 
This  glass,  which  is  extremely  compact,  is  free 
from  aeriform  bubbles,  and  from  every  kind  of 
heterogenousness.  It  is  somewhat  harder  tibas 
the  fourth  species,  and  therefore  CHts  Ihotitioiii 
glass  more  easily,  and  gt^es  more  sparks  wth 
steel.    Its  edges  are  sharp  and  cuttiiig, 

^<  M.  Faujas,  having  obtaitted  some  speeiASiis 
of  the  best  glass  of  lipari,  has  made  some  ob- 
servations on  it  proper  to  be  given  here.  H^ 
add[iits  that  this  q>ecies  is  the  sUnie  vn/th  that  ct 
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Iceland  I  hiit  he  remarks,  hkyvrever^  that  it  differs 
from  it  in  the  polish,  which  appeared  to  bim 
more  untttious  and  less  vitreous,  besides  that  in 
the  fractures  it  had  not  that  waving,  striated, 
acaly  appearanoe,  which  is  pioper  to  the  masses 
ef  true  glass. 

^<  It  must  be  remembered,  hoivever,  that  the 
specimens  of  M.  Faujas  were  none  ef  the  best: 
the  pieces^  at  least,  wloeb  I  colleeted,^  took  sa 
exquisite  a  polish  and  liisfere,  that  I  dse  sot  bew 
Uete  anj  hind  of  artificial  glass  erer  recwred 
one  more  beautiful  and  brilliant.  Thii  glass,  ^^^^^ 
bei&di^s,  when  in  the  mass,  being  opake,  beeam^ 
a  true  mirror  $  and  I  therefore  find  no  diificulty 
is  briefing  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  used  a 
smilar  kind  of  glass,  cmt  and  polished,  for  mir- 
rors^. This  glass  likewise  cooid  not  be  broken 
without,  exhibiting  the  undulating  scales,  Kgbtly 
slbtiiiled^  wfateb  tihe  Freneh'  vnkanist  afflnns  be 
could  not  find  in  his  speeimens.  While  I  n^sw 
write,  I  have  before  vie  a  piece  with  a^  recent 
ftmtmti,  itt  which  these  wftves  are  ctwitlar  and 
Mttcetitriealy  occilpyinig  an  area  of  two  intfhes 
and  a  hi^^  the  common  oentre  of  wbiich  is  tiie 
foittt  i^f  reeeivel  the  Uow :  they  nesemble  in 
eotfie  maniter  thoae  waves  wWcb  a  stone  pro* 
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duce9  round  it  when  it  falls  perpendicularly  into 
a  standing  water. 
Tampmacy.  <<  I  cannot  omit  another  remark.  M.  Faujas 
says,  thatrthe  edges  of  this  glass  where  they  are 
very  thin,  if  presented  to  a  strong  light,  are 
a  little  transparent.  The  transparency  of  the 
thinnest  parts  of  the  glass  on  which  I  made  my 
observations,  when  compared  to  that  of  common 
&ctitious  glass,  is  certainly  not  equal  to  it :  it  is 
not,  however,  so  much  inferior  as  this  naturalist 
seems  to  suppose.  A  scale  three  lines  and  a 
half  in  thickness  being  presented  to  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  afforded,  in  part,  a  passage  to  the  light; 
and  another,  two  lines  thick,  being  interposed 
between  the  eye  and  external  objects,  permitted 
a  confused  sight  of  them.  Another,  half  a  line 
in  thickness,  being  laid  on  a  book,  it  might  be 
read  with  the  greatest  distinctness.  I  have  en- 
tered into  these  minute  details  the  better  to  show 
the  perfect  quality  of  this  glass. 
Coioqr.  "  The  opacity  of  this  glass  in  the  mass  pro- 
ceeds from  a  very  subtile,  and  perhaps  bitumi* 
pous  substance,  incorporated  with  the  vitreous 
matter,  and  rendering  it  dark  like  a  cloud.  The 
glass  loses  this  substance  if  it  be  leffc  for  some 
hours  re-melted  in  the  crucible,  and  it  then  be* 
comes  white." 
^^  Bergman  observed  that  the  Islandic  glass^ 
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'i^hen  exposed  to  the  fire^  melts  with  difficulty, 
without  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  as 
a  flux.  In  this  it  differs  irom  the  present  of  Li^ 
pari,  which  soon  begins  to  softien  in  the  fjar- 
nace,  and  in  a  few  hours  undergoes  a  complete 
^fusion. 

^'  This  kind  of  glass,  however,  is  not  the  most 
common  to  be  met  with  on  the  Monte  della 
Castagna.  It  is  found  only  in  a  few  places, 
scattered  in  large  but  solitary  masses;  nor  can 
I  pretend  to  say, whether  these  are  remains  of 
currents,  or  whether  they  were  thrown  out  by 
tibe  burning  gulfs. 

^'  It  happens  to  this  glass  as  to  the  different     Mixed, 
kinds   of   precious  stones,    that  is,    the  same 
piece  is  not  always  throughout  of  equal  purity 
and  value;  for  on  breaking  some  of  these  masses 
we  sometimes  find  one  portion  veiy  pure  glass, 
such  as  has  been  already  described,  and  the 
other  imperfect ;  either  because  the  fusion  has 
not  been  general,  the  substance  containing  bo- 
dies foreign  to  the  base,  or  because  that  base  is 
.rather  an  enamel  than  vitreous.     These  bodies 
are  felspars,  but  of  a  new  appearance.    Nothing    F^iipan. 
is  more  common  than  to  find  felspars  in  lavas, 
and  sometimes  even  in  enamels  and  glasses;  of 
which  we  have  frequent  examples  in  this  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  other  writers :  but 
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.these  felspftrs  are  always  iiuerted  uunediatelj 
into  these  substances  without  any  iaiterveDing 
body.     Here,  however,  the  6ase  is  diffiareat^ 
every  felspar  is  surrounded  with  A  rind  or  coat- 
ing, which,  when  it  is  extracted  entire  firom  the 
enamel,  appears  to  be  a  vitreous  globule,  about 
one  or  two  lines  in  diameter,'  of  a  clear  cinereous 
colour.     If  we  break  this  globule^  we  find  within 
it  the  half-fused  felspar,  not  divested  of  its  coat- 
ing, but  forming  one  body  with  it.    These  glo- 
bules are  very  numerous,  and  sometimes  by  their 
confluence  form  groups;  and  they  are  very  dis- 
tinctly visible,  on  account  of  the  black  colour  of 
the  enamel. 
Coating;         '*'  The  manner  in  which  this  coating  was 
formed  around  the  felspars,  I  conceive  to  be  as 
follows:  when  the  enamel  was  fluid,  and  en- 
closed the  felspars,  it  acted  as  a  Owe  to  their 
external  parts,  and  cooiibined  with  them ;  and 
from  this  jcombinatiofl  was  the  rind  or  coaliag 
produced^  while  the  intiemal  part  of  the  felspars 
had  only  undergone  a  aemifusion^  because  it  was 
not  in  immediate  contact  witii  the  enamel. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Mspars 
likewise  existed  in  the  perfect  glass;  b<it  the 
heat  probably  being  more  active  in  that  than%. . 
the  enamel,  they  were  eo^pletdy  dissolved,  and 
the  entire  mass  reduced  to  one  similar  coii^- 
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eaee*  As  a  proof  of  this  conjecture  the  furnace 
produced  a  complete  homogeneity  of  parts  in  the 
enamel  containing  these  extraneous  ^obules; 

*^  6.  When  treating  of  the  rocks  of  the  castle 
of  Lipari,  I  said  they  were  formed  of  a  cinereous 
kMra  of  a  felspar  base,  which  in  many  places  has 
passed  into  glass.  I  likewise  remarked  that  the 
lavsy  as  well*  as  the  large  pieces  of  glass^  was 
fiUed  with  globules  i^parently  not  dissimilar  to 
the  base.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Monte  della 
Castagna,  not  fiu-  from  a  cottage^  the  habitation 
of  one  of  the  labourers  who  dig  pumice,  there  is 
a  current  of  similar  glass  that  falls  into  the  se^L  in  ^°^^^^ 
sereral  branches,  and  which  I  shall  here  oourf 
sider  as  the  sixth  species.  This  glass,  however^ 
has  a  more  fine  and  shining  grain,  and  its  frac«> 
tare  is  exactly  such  as  we  observe  in  glass,  yet 
in'  beauty  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  fifth  kind) 
and  if  whiteness,  or  more  properly  the  want 
of  colour,  is  particularly  valuable  in  volcanic 
glasses  (since  those  which  have  this  quality  are 
extremely  rare),  this  certainly  has  considerable 
daim  to  our  attention:  not  that  it  is  entirely 
cSdoarless,  as  it  contains  a  kind  of  obscure  cloud, 
;«^ch  gives  it,  when  viewed  in  the  mass,  a 
blackish  hue,  but  at  the  edges  it  appears  white. 
The  round  cinereous  bodies  with  which  it  is 
filled  form  the  most  pleasing  and  conspicuous 
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contrast^  and  render  the  glass  irregularly  spot- 
ted. I  have  large  pieces  of  the  fifth  sort  cat  and 
polished:  their  colour,  which  is  that  of  pitch, 
gives  them  a  peculiar  beauty.  The  blackest 
and  choicest  marbles,  of  Varena  and  Verona  are 
far  inferior  to  them  in  fineness  of  grain  and 
lustre  5  yet,  from  their  uniformity  of  colour,  they 
are  less  beautiful  than  this  spotted  glass^  when  it 
has  received  a  delicate  polish  from  the  hands  of 
the  artist.  On  the  shore,  vi^here  the  torrent  fell 
into  the  sea,  we  find  pieces  of  all  sizes,  ronnded 
and  smoothed  by  the  continual  agitation  of  the 
sea:  I  have  met  with  more  than  one  of  half  a 
foot  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  Notwithstanding 
the^powerful  action  of  the  waves,  which  have 
beaten  on  them  for  so  long  a  time,  their  internal 
parts  are  not  injured ;  and,  when  cut  and  po- 
lished, they  present  sur£stces  very  beautiful  to 
the  eye.  Tablets  of  this  kind  of  glass  (and 
there  is  no  want  of  pieces  of  a  proper  size  to 
form  them)  would  add  much  to  the  graQdem* 
and  splendour  of  any  sumptuous  gallery. 
Ontpn.  «  But  disregarding  the  beauty  which  delights 
the  eye,  let  us  proceed  to  objects  that  attract 
and  interest  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophical 
inquirer.  We  shall  find  that  the  cinereous  bo- 
dies included  in  this  glass  are  only  points  of  lava 
with  a  felspar  base ;  and  on  examining  in  va- 
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Fiou9  places  the  current  of  this  glass,  we  shall 
perceive  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
lava  with  the  ifelspar  base,  of  which  these  orbi- 
cular corpuscles  are  composed;  whence  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  conclude^  that  from  this  stone 
both  the  lava  and  the  glass  derive  their  origin, 
and  that  we  find  small  particles  of  lava  scattered 
through  the  latter,  because  it  has  not  undergone 
complete  fusion ;  whence  we  find  some  pieces 
composed  partly  of  glass  and  partly  of  this  same 
lava.  In  some  of  these  pieces  we  discover  small 
geodes,  or  thin  filaments  of  an  extremely  brilliant 
and  transparent  glass,  resembling  in  miniature 
the  husk  of  the  chesnut 

^^  7.  Though  this  glass  in  many  particul«s 
resembles  the  last  species,  it  yet  differs*  from  it 
in  others.  It  is  perfect,  like  that,  but  it  is  of  a 
deeper  colour.  In  it,  likewise,  the  small  glo- 
bules abound,  but  they  are  earthy  and  pulveris- 
able ;  every  one  is  detached  in  its  distinct  niche, 
or  at  most  is  only  fastened  to  it  by  a  few  points. 

*^  The  description  of  this  seventh  species  of 
glass  will  render. that  of  several  others  unneces- 
sary, since  the  glasses  I  should  have  to  describe 
contain  a  greater  or  less  number  of  similar  glo- 
bules, differing  only  in  the  nature  of  the  base 
enclosing  them,  which  in  some  is  more,  and  in 
others  less  vitreous.    I  shall  only  make  one  ob- 
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flenrifttion,  which  I  think  to  be  of  some  import* 
ance^  relatire  to  tiie  glasies  I  here  omit  Sereral 
of  them  have,  eren  \n  their  internal  parts,  fis* 
snres  frequendj  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  three 
inches  in  length.  These  are  not  entirely  vacui- 
ties, but  are  frequently  crossed  by  small  threads 
of  gltfiSt  competed  at  their  two  extremities  with 
the  sides.  The  broadest  of  these  threads  are 
four  lines  in  breadth,  and  the  narrowest  scarcdy 
a  line.  -  When  broken  they  have  the  fragility  of 
glass,  and  are  found  to  be  a  most  perfect  glass, 
being  colourless,  and  extremely  transparent  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  these  threads  have  been 
formed  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the 
capillary  glass,  found  in  similar  fissures  in  the 
third  species  of  glass. 

^  8.  The  eighth  and  hist  kind  of  the  vitrifi- 
cations of  the  Monte  della  Castag-na  may  be 
denomioated  an  enamel,  that  has  the  colour  and 
Inatre  of  asphaltum^  of  a  scaly  grain,  a  rerf 
small  degree  of  transparency  in  the  points  of 
l^e  fractunes»  and  of  considerable  weight  and 
compactness^  though  it  is  extremely  friable.  It 
is  found  in  solitary  masses,  not  very  numerous, 
and  the  broken  pieces  have  the  property  of 
assuming  a  globose  form.  Some  of  these  globes 
resemble  those  found  by  M.  Dolomieu  in  the 
idand  of  Ponza.    I  have  been  favoured  with  two 
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of  tke  latter  by  the  Abb«  Fortis;  but  I  find  that, 
excepting  their  globose  figure,  they  difier  in 
ev«y  respect  from  those  of  which  I  now  speak. 
The  globes  of  Ponza  are  composed  of  leaves 
over  leaves  of  an  imperfect  enamel,  do  not  give 
sparks  with  steel,  and  contain  felspars  and  mu 
ca;  whereas  those  of  the  Monte  della  Castagna 
rarely  include  a  few  £dispars,  give  sparks  with 
steely  have  &  vitreous  appearance,  and  are  not 
composed  of  plates  or  leaves. 

**  Som«  pieces  of  this  enamel,  broken  and.de- 
tached  from  the  masses,  are  in  one  part  true 
enamel,  and  in  another  lava.  The  latter  gives  a 
few  sparks  with  steel,  has  a  grain  approaching 
to  earthy,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  has  fj^r 
its  base  a  soft  horn-stone,  from  which  conse- 
quently the  enamel  likewise  derives  its  origin. 

"  These  are  the  principal  vitrifications  I  ob- 
served in  my  excursions  to  the  Monte  della  Cas- 
tagna. Some  I  have  omitted  to  notice^  siQce, 
some  trifling  differences  excepted,  they  are  es- 
sentially the  same  with  those  described.  It  is 
proper,  however^  to  remark,  that  more  than  one 
of  them  exhibits  manifest  signs  of  haying  once 
flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  in  the  Corrents. 
thick  threads  and  vitreous  filaments  they  con- 
tain, similar  to  those  we  see,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
in  glass  fused  in  our  furnaces,  when  it  comes 
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into  contact  with  the  cold  air,  as  it  flows  down 
an  inclined  plane. 
*Sli»ce?^  "  Every  one  of  these  eight  kinds  of  glasses 
and  enamels  may  be  completely  remelted  in  the 
furnace.  When  speaking  of  the  compact  glass 
of  the  rock  of  the  castle  of  Lipari,  I  remarked 
its  extraordinary  inflation  in  the  furnacci  and 
said  that  this  tumefaction  usually  accompanies 
a  refusion^  in  our  fires,  of  solid  glasses  and  vol* 
canic  enamels.  I  then  had  in  view  those  of  the 
Monte  della  Castagna,  five  of  which,  though 
compact  and  solid,  in  the  furnace  swelled  high 
above  the  edges;  notwithstanding  that,  before 
their  refusion,  they  only  filled  a  third  part  of  it." 

These  ample  descriptions  may  serve  to  show 
the  precise  nature  of  volcanic  glasses,  which 
some  have  confounded  with  the  aqueous  pro- 
ductions. 

The  obsidians,  i>r  volcanic  glasses,  andamelsy 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order. 

HYPONOMS  I.      VITRKOUS. 

iMranties.  This  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  firom  glass. 
The  general  colour  is  black,  whence  it  forms  ex- 
cellent mirrors  for  landscs^pes :  it  sometimes  pre- 
sents white  spots,  which  are  decayed  crystals  of 
felspar,  whence  the  base  is  supposed  to  be  a  vitri- 
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fied  trap  or  basaltin.  The  white  fibrous  veins 
sometimes  observable  seem  also  to  be  of  felspar, 
nfhich  when  heated  assumes  a  fibrous  form. 

But  obsidian  also  occurs  of  other  colours,  such 
as  bluish,  dark  green,  yellowish,  and  grey ;  nay, 
Troil  says  that  in  Iceland  it  is  sometimes  found 
colourless,  like  crystal.  Dolomieu  mentions  a 
yellow  vitreous  lava,  with  black  mica  and  white 
quartz,  somewhat,  resembling,  pitch-stone,  and 
which  seems  a  granite  in  a  particular  period  of 
fusion.  In  the  eruption  of  Etna,  1787;  a  vitreous 
lava  appeared,  interspersed  with  particles  of  talc^. 

The  volcanoes  of  New  Spain  sometimes  present 
a  beautiful  obsidian,  in  which  a  spangled  light 
plays  upon  a  brown  base,  with  an  effect  r^em* 

bling  aventurine. 

ft 

Micronome  1.  Entire.  Common  black  ob- 
sidian, from  Iceland,  commonly  called  Icelandic 
agate. 

The  same,  from  Peru,  pkdra  de  GaUnazzo. 

Bltiish  obsidian,  from  Iceland,  Teneriffe,  &c. 

Yellowish,  from  Lipari. 

Crystalline,  from  Iceland. 

Refulgent,  from  New  Spain. 

•  Dolomieu  PoDce»j  93,  Etna,  S09. 
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This  kind,  spotted  with  decayed  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, may  be  found  in  most  of  the  preceding  sites. 

Faujas  gives  the  following  examples. 

^'  Obsidian,  with  crysrfals  of  white  Mspar,  which 
have  preserved  their  form  and  colenp,  and  which 
are  rather^V^^  than  melted. 

"  Obsidian  of  a  very  sharp  fractnre,  wiA  a 
number  of  little  round  and  oblong  globules  of  a 
dull  white  substance,  which  resembles  amet,  and 
which  may  proceed  from  a  granular  fbhpar,  spread 
fa  great  abundance  in  the  paste  of  the  stony  sub- 
stance which  has -given  birth  to  that  beautiful 
black  glass,  spotted  with  white.  The  paste  of  this 
obsidian  should  be  fusible;  for  tfie  glass  which 
results  from  it  is  pure,  and  although  it  appears 
of  a  deep  black  in  contrast  with  the  white  spots, 
it  is  of  a  fine  transparency  on  the  edges,  and  rather 
white  than  black,  but  of  a  smoky  white :  found  at 
Lipari.  Some  specimens  of  this  volcanic  ^ass 
are  seen  in  which  the  same  white  subsfonc^  io* 
stead  of  being  disseminated  in  the  mass,  is  dis- 
posed in  small  layers,  very  thin,  of  the  thiekoess 
of  half  a  Ime  or  a  line  at  most,  which  alternate 
with  layers  of  glass,  very  black  and  shining,  of 
four,  five,  or  six  lines  in  thickness.    This  beauti- 
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fill  gla»  w«a  discovered  at  Lipmi  by  SpaUm* 
zam. 

*^  Black  volcanic  gliss^  rather  porous^  emmfltod 
with  reticular  lines  of  white  felspar^  which  every 
where  penetrate  it,  and  croaa  each  other  in  differ- 
ent directions  i  the  black  part  is  melted^  the  fel- 
spar is  only  a  frit* 

^^  On  the  summit  of  Mont  Meisner,  in  Hessia, 
are  found  isolated  blacks,  of  a  large  bulk,  of  this 
stony  substance,  whose  base  is  incontestably  vitri- 
fied; while  the  felspar  has  undergone  but  a  slight 
alteration.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this 
fact,  since  the  obsidians  of  Lipari  not  only  afford 
us  a  similar  example,  but  also  show  us  the  felspar 
in  its  state  of  crystallisation. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
crystallised  felspar,  in  the  obsidian  of  Lipari  and 
other  places,  is  an  indication  that  this  obsidian 
<»wes  its  gsigb  to  a  porphyritic  rock^  whose  base 
should  be  a  trap,  or  a  paste  of  felspar  in  mast; 
while  the  reticular  felspar  of  the  volcanic  glass  of 
Mont  Meisner  seems  to  differ  m  its  origin,  and  to 
liAve  had  abase  different  from  poqphyries^ 

''  The  dispositicm  of  tlus  felspar^  mtcrwoven  in 
a  vitreous  black  substance,  recalled  to  my  recol** 
lection  some  stones  which  u^  not  volcanic,  off. 
similar  texture,  which  I  possess  in  my  collection 
of  rodts.    I  carefully  examined  them,  and  I  per- 
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ceived  their  analogy.  These  last  are  composed 
of  a  white  filaceous  felspar,  which  intersects  small 
black  and  shining  crystals  of  tourmaline." 

HYFONOMB  III.      WITH  WHITB  FIBROUS  VBINS. 

This  kind  is  also  found  in  the  Italian  volcanoes, 
but  the  most  beautiful  is  from  New  Spain. 

HYPONOMB  IV.      capillary; 

It  appears,  from  Dolomieu's  account  of  Etna, 
that  this  kind  sometimes,  appears  in  the  large  ve- 
sicles of  vitreous  lava:  but  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  above  described,  is  singularly  curious. 

HYPONOME   V.      GRANULAR. 

Patrin,  as  above  quoted,  has  described  a  hiUof 
vitreous  sand. 

There  yet  remain  two  important  distinctions  of 
vitreous  lava. 

HYPONOME  yU      RB8INOUS.. 

These  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  pitch- 
stone,  and  Icelandic  obsidian  sometimes  assuines 
this  visage*.  They  are  by  many,  not  improperly, 
classed  in  the  next  division. 

*  The  untiaiidatable  Latm^ocMv  is  more  expienivew 


The  retnArkftble  isle  6f  Pcntellaria,  between 
Sicily  and  Africa  (the  ancient  Cossut^  of  which 
there  are  coins),  produces  a  Wack  obsidian  of  so 
unctuous  an  aspect  that  Ferrara  compares  it  to  the 
bitumen  of  Chaldea*  It  is  perfectly  opake,  even 
ki  the  thin  edges ;  and  hafi  numerous  crystals  and 
quadrilateral  plates  of  felspar  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, except  that  it  haB  a  dry  aspect,  and  is  stunned 
in  some  parts.  Tfhe  pieces  more  free  from  felspar 
are  extremely  hard,  with  a  conchoidal  and  often  a 
striated  fracture  like  common  glass;  When  rub-^ 
bed  they  yield  a  powerful  smell  of  burnt  hair^. 


inrpoNoMS  vn.    volcanic  ambls, 

Faujas,  in  his  classification  of  volcanic  pro-DeKrii>tionby 
ducts,  has  so  amply  treated  this  curious  subject, 
that  his  account  deserves  to  be  translated,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  readerf . 

"  When  compact  lavas,   either  prismatic  or 
amorphous,  are  fused  in  a  crucible  in  the  furnace 

•  Wen.  959 ;  odore  4$  ca/filH  hmdiail.  WciM  thii  expftm  the 
lUkdefinable  Moell  of  qtiartz  i 

f  Armales  du  Museum :  but  much  altered  and  greatly  enlarged  in 
fhe  second  volume  of  hb  Bstai  de  Geologie,  Piaris^  1800,  SvO.  Af 
first  there  were  seven,  but  now  twelve,  olatset,  iiljiriiciouily  chosen 
wod  arranged  from  trifling  objects  and  circonistaQces ;  while  some 
important  substances  are  omitted*  But  there  are  many  novelties, 
and  ingenious  observations,  as  usual,  in  the  works  of  Faujas. 

Tbe  Ibnner  edkioB  is  preferred,  fer  the  reason  already  anignML 
VOL.  II,  2  H 
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of  a  glass-house,  i;vithout  liie  addition  of  any  flux 
or  dissolvent,  a  fine  and  shining  glasSy  of  the  most 
beautiful  black,  is  obtained  in  a  few  hours.  When 
it  is  in  a  mass,  this  glass  is  very  opake ;  but  in 
breaking  and  reducing  it  into  thin  plates,  it  is 
found  to  be  transparent,  but  a  little  coloured  by  a 
fuliginous  substance. 

'^  If  the  substance  submitted  to  this  experiment 
is  derived  from  a  trap,  the  glass  is  then  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  is  much  more  transparent  on 
the  edges.  It  may  even  be  refined  by  the  asspt- 
ance  of  soda,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  bottle  ^lass; 
yhich  does  not  happen  when  basaltic  lava  is  used 
instead  of  trap;  for,  in  the  latter  instance,  the 
substance  cannot  be  blown  but  with  difficulty,  and 
without  success  :  and  the  glass  is  neither  good  nor 
transparent  I  know  the  contrary  has  been  as- 
serted in  a  work  on  chemistry;  but  experiments 
that  I  made  in  the  presence  of  well-informed  mqp, 
in  1784,  in  the  glass-house  of  Sevres,  near  Men* 
'  don,  and  of  which  I  have  preserved  the  minutes, 
demonstrate  that  basaltic  lava  used  alone,  can  in 
no  instance  make  bottles :  that  it  is  neither  im- 
proved by  soda  nor  potash,  but  other  substances 
must  be  added  to  it. 

"  The  theory  of  volcanic  glasses,  obsidians,  and 
amels,  needs  not  be  sought  elsewhere.  If  I  distin- 
guish amels  from  other  vitreous  productions,  pro- 
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duced  by  subterranean  fires,  this  difference  only 
relates  to  a  greater  opacity,  and  a  more  nqctuous 
and  resinous  aspect  which  amels  possess  \  while 
the  glasses,  of  whatever  colour,  have  a  brighter 
lustre,  are  more  crystalline,  and  seem  better 
melted, 

^'  Real  pitchston^,  whatever  may  be.  their  co- 
lour and  their  vitreous  appearance,  must  not  be 
confounded  vnth  glasses  and  amels:  they  are 
foreign  to  them. 

"  1.  Grey  amel,  with  shades  of  a  grey  whiter 
rather  greenish,  with  a  fracture  rather  stony,  tiian 
vitreous.  Its.  contexture,  and  the  vesicles  seen  in 
its  paste,  le^ve  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  volcanic 
amel.  In  observing  it  with  a  lens,  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, which  characterise  its  porphyritic  origin,  are 
even  perceived.  This  variety  comes  from  Asc^i- 
sion  Island,  where  it  was  collected  by  M.  de 
Berth,  an  able  mineralogist,  who  has  some  fine 
collections  of  lavas  from  the  bles  of  Bourbon  and 
France. 

"  2.  A  yellowish  grey  amel,  rather  reddish^ 
with  a  resinous  fracture.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression,  it  is  what  Dolomieu  has  called 
resiniform  lava.  Its  grain,  its  fracture,  its  semi- 
vitreous  paste,  all  indicate  its  being  an  amel ;  and 
thft  crystals  of  felspar,  distinguished  on  polished 
faces,  announce  that  this  amel  owes  its  origin  to 

S  H  2 
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ft  porphyry  with  a  base  of  felspar.    It  is  found  at 
Upari. 

**  3.  Reddish  griey  wnel,  opake,  with  a  stony 
fiuctare,  having  some  relation  to  what  the  Ger- 
man mineralogists  c^iX  ponellan  jiispis  ;  but  it  is 
incontestably  an  amel,  sbce  the  greater  part  of  the 
specimens  found  at  Lipari  are  perforated  with 
pores,  and  in  some  parts  yitrified;  whereas  jas« 
per s  are  infusible. 

^^  4.  A  bluish  grey  amel,  with  a  sUning  frac- 
ture and  an  homogenous  paste. 

'^  5.  A  greenish  amel,  opake,  shining,  fracture 
vitreous  with  crystals  of  white  Mspar.  When  these 
lunels  are  cut  and  polished,  liie  crystals  are  better 
observed.  In  this  class  I  place  the  vitreous  amel 
of  P^iy  Gryou,  in  Auvergne,  formed  in  a  laige 
current  covered  with  lavas.  M.  de  la  Coste, 
professor  of  the  central  school  of  Puy  de  Dome^ 
first  pointed  out  this  amel. 

^^  6.  An  olive-green  amel,  of  an  homogenous 
paste,  and  with  a  fracture  of  pitchstone,  of  Monte 
Galda  in  the  Vicentin. 

^^  7.  An  amel|  of  a  homogenous  paste,  with 
pitchstone  fracture,  of  a  pale  black,  with  very  fiae 
and  undulating  zones  of  a  smoky  grey,  from  Asoea- 
sion  Island. 

'    '^  8.  Vitreous  amel,  of  a  coal  black  or  obsidiBO, 
fracture  irregularly  conchoidal,    I  give  the  naiDe 


of  obeidian  to  fakck  vatcaoic  g^a»»^,  wbsAfowr 
nay  be  their  opacity  and  their  briUianc^,,  more  oir 
less  unctuous,  or  their  paste  more  or  lesa  nbreoul^ 
provided  tiiat  their  transparency  is  visible  qn  their 
edges  in  the  thinnest  fraetores  of  theae  glasses^ 
The  preceding  number  forms  the  transiticHi  of 
black  amel  to  the  obsidian  of  the  Ascension  Island^ 
of  Teneriffe^  of  Stromboli^  Volcano^  &c." 


NOME  Vn.    VOLCANIC  INTRITE. 

This  denomination^  as  in  the  other  divisions^ 
includes  those  substances  which,  on  a  baae^  pre- 
sent crystals  of  various  natures ;  and  which  have 
thence  often  been  vaguely  styled  porphyries* 
Real  porphyritic  lava  has  already  been  consi- 
ilefed,  under  the  Nome  Compact  Lava ;  being 
one  of  the  most  common  appearances  of  that 
kind,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  genuine 
porphyry,  with  a  base  of  basaltin  and  crystals  of 
felspar. 

The  most  reu^arkable  and  singular  volcanic 
intrite  is  that  with  leucite^  a  crystal  resembling  withieadte. 
n  white  garneti  and  at  first  so  namedi  Vhich 
seems  peculiar  to  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  of 

^  Obsidiaa  may  be  of  sereral  colours,  as  sdieady  mentbned.     * 
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esrtinct  volcMioes  in  the  Campania  of  Rome. 
Breislak,  an  eminent  mineralogist,  has  minutely 
discussed  the  leucite»  in  his  interesting  travels  in 
those  parts  of  Italy :  and  as  the  nature  of  his 
work  rather  precludes  any  hope  of  its  being 
Breidak'kde.  translated,  his  accounts  of  the  summit  of  Vesu- 

•cnptioii  of 

VewTjns*  yios^  and  of  the  noted  eruption  of  1794,  which 
are  more  scientific  than  any  other  descriptions, 
shall  be  here  given ;  after  premising  that  Vesu- 
vius forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  a  larger  moun- 
tain, called  Somma,  which,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  includes  on  the  north  the  summit  of  this 
celebrated  volcano. 
Cone.  *  "The  present  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  truncated, 
so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  from  the 
north  east  to  the  south-west.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  summit,  which  forms  the  brim  of  the 
cauldron,  is  about  3000  feet ;  and  at  the  bottom 
is  distinguished  an  oblong  plain,  the  greatest 
diameter  of  which  is  from  east  to  west.  Having 
since  ascended  several  times  to  the  top  of  the 
cone,  I  perceived  that  its  depth  had  gradually  . 
diminished,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
became  higher  daily,  owing  to  the  different  mat- 
ter which  falls  down,  especially  from  the  almost 
perpendicular  sides  on  the  east  and  north.  One 
may  at  this  time  easily  scan  the  extent  and  depth 
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of  its  mouth ;  but  occasionally  it  is  much  en* 
cumbered,  and  sometimes  totally  clogged.  In 
1755 9  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  rose  so  consider- 
ably that  it  presented  a  vast  plain^  only  23  feet 
beneath  -the  brim ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  plain 
was  another  cone,  from  80  to  90  feet  high,  with 
a  small  crater  from  which  the  eruptions  pro- 
ceeded. 

^'  Braccini  has  left  us  a  curious  description  of  state  of  enter, 
the  state  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  after  a  long 
state  of  rest,  and  before  the  grand  eruption  of 
16S1.  The  whole  of  it,  or  at  least  its  greater 
part,  had  become  accessible.  Having  himself  de* 
scended  into  the  crater,  he  says  he  found  it  co- 
vered with  plants  and  trees,  and  that  a  road 
down  it  was  practicable  for  the  space  of  a  mile ; 
that  at  this  depth  a  very  deep  cavern  was  seen) 
which  having  passed,  the  wa/  was  again  open 
for  two  miles,  by  a  very  steep,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  safe  road>  owing  to  the  trees  growing 
near  to  each  other.  At  length  a  large  plain 
presented  itself,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
grottoes  and  caverns,  which  might  be  entered^ 
but  which  the  party  were  deterred  from,  on  ac- 
count of  their  darkness.  This  plain,  which  was 
not  accessible  otherwise  than  by  a  very  rapid 
slope  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  must,  assur- 
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edly>  hwe  be^n  much  bau^ath  the  le?^  of  tli9 
«ea*.  Had  the  grottoe9  then  been  viaited^  what 
a  fond  of  knowledge  might  not  have  been  ac- 
quired ! 
vapomi.  «  When  the  volcimo  is  at  rest,  yaponrs  are 
seen  to  arise  from  the  cauldron's  brim,  or  from 
the  interior  of  its  sides,  which  are  very  percqpti* 
ble.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  it  possible 
that  they  should  proceed  from  the  internal  fur- 
nace ;  that  they  should,  by  tortuous  and  hidden 
conduits,  penetrate  from  such  a  profound  depth 
to  the  summit  of  the  cone :  for  all  conOned  va« 
pour  seeks  for  liberation  by  the  shortest  road  i 
and,  consequently,  werq  these  derived  from  a 
source  so  low,  they  would  issue  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cauldron,  which  presents  them  an  easier 
passage  with  a  smaller  mass  of  matter  to  tra-r 

•  *'  If  the  angle  of  descent^  during  the  distance  of  the  three  EDi]e9> 
was  60*  from  vertical,  or  30»  from  an  horizoDtal  line,  the  perpeudi* 
etdar  deptb>  by  a  pbin  trigDnometrical  probl^m^  will  be  feond  to 
have  been  79SO  feet  5  if,  however,  the  steepness  of  the  declivity  be 
l^uced  to  form  an  angle  of  no  more  than  92^*,  the  perpendicular 
depth  will  yet  have  been  6060  feet ;  and,  as  the  height  ofVeswnds, 
according  to  our  author  (tome  lu  p.  43),^  is  only  3gS8  .Rngiiih  iccti 
allowing  the  atatemeot  of  the  length  of  the  descent  to  the  ^aia,  ai 
stated  by  Braccini,  to  have  been  correct,  viz.  three  English  miles, 
or  5280  yards,  that  plain  must  have  been  at  least  2000  feet  below  the 
kvel  of  the  sea,  even  with  a  slope  of  descent  of  only  34^>  ^ut  if  t 
sl^pe  of  30^  b«  allowed,  it  will  have  bffn  4000  So^Ufib  %!  idm 
the  level  of  the  sea !    Transl/* 
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▼erse.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  these  furne^ 
are  the  production  of  substances^  ia  the  ueig&-» 
bourhood  of  the  brim  of  the  crater>  in  a  state  of 
decomposition. 

^^  When  the  mouth  of  Vesuvius  is  observed 
from  any  distanoe,  and  during  the  prevalence  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  a  mass  of  vqpouf 
seems  to  rise  from  it  which  mingles  with  tha 
clouds.  Entirely  distinct  from  any  volcanic 
cause,  these  are  only  the  humid  vapours  in  the  air, 
attracted  by  the  conical  shape  of  the  mountain^ 
and  imprisoned  in  the  vast  cavity  of  the  caul? 
drpn.  Vapours  which  spring  from,  or  are  dif» 
fused  over  a  plain,  are  dissipated  by  the  air  and 
winds;  but  when  enclosed,  they  are  much  less 
readily  dispersed. 

^^  T^e  western  portion  of  Somma  must  be  con<» 
$idered  as  connected  with  the  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
by  a  bill  of  smaller  eminence,  denominated 
Monte  Cantarqni^  on  which  ia  the  hermitage  del 
JSalvatore.  This  hill  is  intersected  by  three  val- 
leys that  deserve  to  be  examined  with  attention, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  primitive  sub- 
stances which  the  volcano  has  thrown  thither^ 
during  old  eruptions.  The  northern  valley  is 
that  termed  La  Fossa  S  Pharaone  near  the  plain, 
and  VaUone  delta  Vetrana  in  its  more  elevated 
part,  where  the  current  of  lava  flowed  in  1785«. 


Sonumu 
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This  vale,  hollowed  by  rains,  is  the  only  inlenrri 
between  Mount  Somma  and  Mount  Cantaroni. 
South  of  this  vale  are  two  others  nearly  parallel, 
the  first  called -iStio  Cupo;  the  second  Fossa 
Grande,  which  taking  a  direction  from  east  to 
west,  merges  in  the  plain  of  Saint  Jorio.  Its 
northern  side,  nearly  perpendicular,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  valley,  and  being 
composed  only  of  lapillo*,  pumice,  and  other 
substances  of  an  inadhesive  quality,  is  subject 
frequently  to  crumble  and  fall  in  large  quantities. 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  southern  side,  at 
its  upper  part,  is  seen  an  ancient  current  of  lava, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  several  strata 
of  lava  imposed  one  on  the  other,  but  which  a 
little  attention  shows  is  but  one  current,  in 
which  horizontal  chasms  have  been  occasioned 
by  refrigeration,  and  into  which  the  wind  has 
since  introduced  a  slight  quantity  of  vegetable 
earth.    This  lava  is  hard  and  compact ;  it  con- 

*  '*  This  b  the  deftomtoatioD  given  to  fragments  of  pomice^  the 
lai^t  of  which  are  from  sis  to  eight  millimeten  (a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  an  inch)  in  thickness.  It  is  of  this  lapillo,  saturated  with  lime- 
water  and  well  heaten,  that  the  floors  and  terraces  of  the  houses  are 
made  at  Naples. .  It  b  spread  in  a  uniform  manner  ahoat  iive  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  by  beating  is  reduced  to  the  thicknesa  of  two  to 
two  and  a  half  inches.  It  then  becomes  a  body  of  sufBcieot  solidity 
to  be  impervious  to  water,  and  so  hard  as  to  bear  being  hewn  like 
tufo/:      . 
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tains  but  few  fragments  of  augite  or  pyroxene^ 
and  seems  to  be  ^n  assemblage  of  leucites»  the  i^t^^. 
superficial  crystalline  lustre  of  which^  having 
been  impaired  by  decomposition,  makes  it  re* 
semble  variolite  in  its  exterior.  Many  detached 
masses  of  this  current  have  fallen  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  Each  fall  of  matter  brings  down 
calcareous  stones,  mica,  mixtures  of  felspar,  and 
idocrases.  The  lava  of  1767»  which  threatened 
the  villages  of  La  Barra  and  Saint  Jorio,  dis- 
charged itself  into  this  valley,  which  it  filled  to 
a  certain  height,  and  afterwards  flowed,  spread* 
ing  itself,  to  the  plain.  As  it  is  already  covered 
by  the  crumblings  from  the  flank,  in  order  to 
examine  it  the  inquirer  must  repair  to  the  plain 
of  Saint  Jorio,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cha* 
pel  of  Saint  Vito.  Its  grain  is  crystallised  but 
fine,  and  oftentimes  so  close  and  compact  as  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  petro-silex.  It  contains  many 
small  crystals  of  pyroxene,  and  fragments  of 
leucite,  which  is  rarely  found  in  its  perfect  form 
of  crystallisation  .... 

**  The  lava  of  La  Scala  passes  beneath  the  gar-  ^2^ 
den  of  La  Favorita.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  ashes, 
whitish}  and  of  a  crystallised  grain.  It  contains 
many  crystals  of  pyroxene,  few  of  leucite,  and 
small  pieces  of  felspar,  in  groups  in  its  cavities. 
This  lava,  where  it  is  hewn  on  the  sea-shorie  near 
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La  Cavalleria,  is  worthy  oi  attention.     Under  a 
uniform  bed,  from  15  to  20  fee^  in  thickness,  the 

loBtnta.  lava  is  found  divided  into  strata  of  from  three  to 
four  feet:  these  divisions  are  formed  by  parallel 
and  horizontal  lines,  and  where  these  are  dog 
down  to,  the  lava  is  found  to  have  separated  itsdf 
spontaneously  into  beds.     Below  them  are  large 

Prisms,  prisms,  commonly  hexagonal,  which  are  disfoined 
with  great  ease:  in  some  places  these  prisms, 
instead  of  the  lower  are  found  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  current.  Some  of  these  large  prisms  I 
have  ^en,  the  summit  of  which  was  parted  into 
a  number  of  small  prisms.  These  observatioDs 
sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  recessioa  of  tbe 
matter  of  the  lava,  when  in  the  act  of  €xx>lbg, 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  form,  whether  even  or 
prismatic,  which  it  assumes;  and  that  this  cause 
is  capable  of  giving  to  lava  the  appearance  of 
stratification.  This  phenomenon  may  afibrd 
ground  for  reflection  to  those  geologists. who  so 
strongly  insist  on  the  fact  of  horizontal  and  ver« 
tical  beds  of  granite,  as  affording  a  proc^  of 
deposits  being  first  made  in  a  fluid,  and  after- 
wards diverted  from  their  pristine  position.  I 
am  far  from  inclining  as  yet  to  adopt  any  ge- 
ological system  whatever;  for,  in  my  opinioa, 
we  have  not  hitherto  collected  a  sufficient  iraro* 
ber  of  fiu)ts  to  produce  one  that  will  bew  the 


test  of  mason.  I  merely  give  my  observations^ 
with  the  reflections  they  suggest  Geologists 
lire  not  yet  of  one  opinion  respecting  the  strati-* 
fication  of  granite,  although  it  appears  to  be 
elearly  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  Saus- 
sure.  Admitting,  however,  the  tnith  of  the  pro- 
blem»  solid  reasons  may  thence  be  deduced  for 
believing  that  the  circumstance  is  more  indebted 
for  its  existence  to  a  state  of  aqueous  than  to 
one  of  igneous  fluidity:  here,  however,  is  a  cur- 
rent of  hard  and  compact  lava,  which^  most 
assuredly  has  undergone  a  state  of  igneous 
fluidity,  and  to  which  refrigeration  has  given  an 
horizontal  stratification.  li  may  be  objected, 
that  granite  forms  chains  of  immense  mountains^ 
and  that  this  is  but  a  small  current,  scarcely  a 
few  yards  thick;  but  the  phenomenon  is  the 
same :  the  difference  between  great  and  little, 
however  material  with  us,  beang  nothing  with 
nature. 

^<  The  same  tendency  to  a  basaltic  conforma- 
tiofi,  which  is  noticed  in  the  lava  of  La  Scala,  is 
observed  again  in  the  neighbouring  current  of ' 
Calastro.  This,  after  passing  through  a  defile  or caiastro. 
below  Vallelonga,  spreads  to  a  broad  front  on 
reaching  the  sea.  What  most  deserves  observa* 
tion  in  the  lava  here,  are  the  small  crystallisations 
it  presents,  which  seem  to  be  the  olivine  of  Wer-  i^ 


ti 
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ner«  It  is,  moreo?er^  of  a  deeper  colour 
the  lava  of  Scala,  more  porous^  and  like  that 
contaiDs  many  crystals  of  aug^te>  and  fragments 
of  felspan  On  an  excursion  to  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
lernoj  the  sand  of  its  shore^  and  more  especially 
that  of  the  coast  of  Amalfi,  presented  similar 
crystals  in  abundance^  as  well  as  augites,  both 
substances  indigenous  of  this  country,  whither 
it  is  unlikely  they  should. have  been  transported 
from  V^esuvius.  A  rock  of  a  similar  kind  also 
may  possibly  have  supplied  that  volcano  with 
them  on  one  of  its  eruptions. 

Uvaofi794.  «  Next  to  this  lava  is  found  that  of  the  erup- 
tion of  1794.  Of  the  different  eruptions  of  V^ 
suvius  this  is  the  most  recent,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable.  Having  had  occasion 
to  observe  it  myself»  and  trace  it  with  attention, 
it  possibly  will  not  be  displeasing  to  my  readers 
that  I  should  present  them  with  a  description  of 
it  in  this  place. 

t^^lnvpti^  "  Vesuvius  had  continued  tranquil  for  a  long 
time.  On  the  12th  June,  1794,  towards  ide?en 
in  the  evening,  a  very  violent  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake was  felt,  which  induced  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples  to  leave  their  houses  for  the 
,  night.  The  tranquillity  of  the  mountain  did 
not  however  appear  to  be  disturbed  either  on 
the  13th,  14th,  or  15th^  nor  did  it  exhibit  aoj 
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symptom  of  an  approacHing  eruption ;  but,  to- 
wards nine  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  many 
symptoms  were  manifested.  The  houses  iabout 
the  mountain  experienced  violent  shocks,  which  shoci«. 
gradually  increased  in  force;  a  very  powerful 
one  was  felt  at  ten  o'clock  in  Naples  and  its  en- 
virons. At  this  instant,  on  the  western  basd  of 
the  cone,  at  the  spot  called  La  Pedamentina,  and 
from  the  midst  of  ancient  torrents,  ^  new  mouth 
disgorged  a  -stream  of  lava.  This  opening  was  inueof  tonu 
2375  feet  in  length,  and  237  in  breadth.  Scarcely 
had  the  stream  of  h  va  begun  to  flow,  before 
four  conical  hills,  each  having  its  small  crater 
(the  third  alone  excepted,  which  had  two  distinct 
mouths)r,  arose  out  of  the  stream  itself.  From 
these  different  mouths  stones  were  darted  into 
the  air  with  great  noise,  and  in  a  state  so  highly 
ignited  that  they  resembled  real  flames ;  the  ex- 
plosions indeed  were  so  quickly  repeated  that 
they  seemed  but  one,  and  formed  a  continued 
sheet  of  fire  in  the  air,  which  received  no  othet 
interruption  than  what  was  occasioned  by  the 
inferiority  of  the  force  of  some  of  the  ejections. 
They  sometimes  vomited  substances,  I  may  say, 
in  a  fluid  state,  for  they  expanded  in  the  air  like 
a  soft  paste,  so  that  one  may  imagine  they  were 
either  a  part  of  the  running  lava,  or  masses  of 
old  lava  fused  and  projected.     Some  of  these 
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hills  were  contiguous  *one  to  the  other,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  force  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced had  met  with  obstruction  to  the  disgorge- 
ment of  the  substances  at  one  point,  and  conse* 
quently  effected  sereral  issues  in  the  same  line. 
The  lava  flowed  in  one  body  for  some  time,  and 
at  intervals  flashes  of  light  arose  from  the  sorface 
of  it,  produced  by  jets  of  hydrogenous  gas,  which 
disengaged  itself  from  the  lava  precisely  in  the 
same,  manner  as  the  gases  expanded  from  the 
Diitctton,  surface  of  a  fluid.  Its  first  direction  was  towards 
Portici  and  Resina,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Torre  del  Greco  already  bewailed  the  fate  of 
their  neighbours,  and  began  their  thanksgivings 
to  the  Almighty  for  their  escape.  Collected  to* 
gether  in  the  church,  they  were  still  singing 
hymns  of  joy,  and  expressing  their  gratitude, 
when  a  voice  announced  to  them  the  £MaI  news 
of  their  altered  destiny.  The  stream  of  lava,  on 
flowing  down  a  declivity  it  met  in  its  wigr,  di- 
vided itsdf  into  three  branches ;  one  bearing  to- 
wards Sta  Maria  de  Pugliano  traversed  a  space 
of  S06d  feet ;  another^  directing  its  course  to* 
wards  Resina,  flowed  to  the  distance  of  S181 
feet;  while  the  remainder  of  the  stream,  falling 
into  the  valley  of  Malomo,  flowed  towards  U 
Torre.  ^  On  reaching  the  chapel  of  Balzano  it 
formed  a  branch  towards  the  south-east»  wbicb 
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terminated  in  the  territory  of  Aniello  Tirone, 
after  having  run  the  length  of  1490  feet;  the 
residue  of  the  lava,  pursuing  its  course,  flowed 
upon  Torre,  presenting  a  front  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  filling  several 
deep  ravines. 

**  On  reaching  the  first  houses  of  the  town  DwtroysTawe 

,  1.    .^    <■  1.  t         !•/*•  del  Greco. 

the  Stream  divided,  according  to  the  different 
slopes  of  the  streets,  and  the' degrees  of  oppo- 
sition presented  by  the  buildings.  An  idea  may 
easily  be  formed  of  the  accidents  consequent  on 
such  a  flood  of  fire;  accidents  which  bear  rela* 
tron  to  the  site  of  the  manufactories,  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  assailed  by  the  lava.  Had  not  the  mass  of 
the  stream  suffered  a  diminution,  from  the  differ- 
ent divergencies  noticed,  not  a  single  house 
would  have  been  left  standing  in  Torre  del 
Greco.  The  lava,  after  a  serpentine  course 
through  the  town,  at  length  reached  the  sea- 
shore. The  contact  with  the  water  diminished 
the  speed  of  its  course :  still  the  current  flowed  ^ 

into  the  sea  in  a  body  1127  feet  in  breadth,  and 
advanced  into  it  a  distance  of  362  feet.    Its  en-  Entnm^into 

the  sea. 

trance  into  the  sea  was  not  marked  by  any'sin« 
gnlar  phenomenon ;  it  began  to  issue  from  the 
volcano  at  ten  at  night,  and  reached  the  sea- 
shore by  four  in  the  morning;  continumg  a 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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y^y  slow  progressive  movement  into  the  let 
throughout  tb^  whole  of  the  I6th»  and  the  fol* 
lowing  night  It  waa  oonoeived  that  the  sudden 
cooIiQg  of  the  lavs  ia  the  sea  would  have  pro- 
duced a  basaltic  constracUoa;  but  it  became 
firm  without  assuming  anj  regular  form,  an 
effect  which  possibly  ia  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
heap  of  drosses  with  which  it  abounded^.  The 
main  stream,  from  the  point  where  it  issued  from 
the  volcano  to  that  at  which  it  stopped  in  the 
sea>  measured  13,961  feet  Its  breadth  varied 
greatly;  in  some  places  it  scarcely  exceeded 
32St  feet,  but  in  the  plain  it  spread  to  U  U ;  and 
at  a  medium>  without  risk  of  any  gfi^t  err<Mr,  it 
may  be  computed  to  have  been  785  feet  broad. 
In  thickness  also  it  differed  aocoo^ing  to  the 
depth  of  the  hollows  it  filled :  in  the  plain  it  was 
constantly  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  feet 
thick  %  and  if  its  mean  thickness  be  reckoned  at 
the  latter  number  of  feet  it  may  posstblj  be 
nearest  the  truth.  According  to  these  data  the 
mass  of  moltaii  matter  is  lg869il&27  cubic fatkm. 
During  the  eruption  the  convulsioQ  of  theiiiouD- 
tain  was  so  great  that  even  ti^e  bouses  in  Naples 
were  shaken  by  it  Still  it  was  not  constsotiy 
alike.   At  the  beginning  the  trembling  wie  cos- 


Conrnlsioitt. 


iRinilar  M  ti*t  oaca^io<ied'  by  a,  riv6r  Ming  into 
i  snbtefnMten  eatern.  THe  Intra  at  the  time  of 
its  beii^  disgori^cd,  frcnh  the  idipetu^us  imd  un-> 
intemipt^  mOtrntH  iti  which  it  was  ejected^ 
hy  striktttg  ag-aioist  the  tkrall9  ifi  the'  veiifty  oc6aH 
iioaed  a  o6nlinttat  tecilkition  l>f  the  mo«nt8im.> 
Tonrards  the  nfiddte  of  the  night  this  Yihtiioty^ 
ntotiott  ceiased,  and  trwi  Mdeeeded  by.  distinct 
andttp^aitediboCflM.  Thefiftidiaassyditftinisfaed 
to  qnaififtj^,  noW  predMd  less  Violently  againn 
the  walls  of  the  aperf«r«^,  and  no  longer  HsaeA 
im  a6<KMintnd  and  guifhiKf  sbitusbi  belt  only  M 
iflteH^s,  wheh  th«  idtieri6r^fiaeM«ib«dera««d 
flr6^  bdlifi^  matter  above  the  inou«b<  Aboot 
fotiF  hi  tha  n&orftiftg  the  «h6el^^  Ifegvti  to  be  le^ 
iMmetOie-,  ai^d  the  kitervals  b«i^e«tt  ib^tii  rm^ 
^fedi'ih<fit  fotee  and!  dutetloof  moi'^  f«tc6pli]M. 
One  might  Hompicte  £he*n  to  th*  thttndef  heard 
in  Italy  dariAg  stories  iti  svniMer,  the^  loudeH 
<ila^7e(  Which  a^e  iucceei^dby  raiAb)ing  sOtfiidft 
wMeb  gl^idually  die  AwHf. 

«*  While  I  was  njakkig  iaf  obsefnratiods  Oft 
thic^  ^^te4  emptMD  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius!,  its 
MftMrilf'  Wtt^  tiMiqtfAf.  and  no  phenomena  were 
tH^lfe  ^ouf  itj  oiiater.  t  ^sed  tM  night  at 
<«t^  beHrei^  COeHtm  mi  tATon^t  to  have  a 
tIeesM  vl^  of  fMi  gresi^  bper«itioi>  of  natore» 
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and  to  prove  the  trtith  of  the  opimon  generally 
received,  that  great  eruptions  are  acccmpaniied 
SgWM^^of  }yy  extraordinary   phenomena  in  the  sea.   A 
more  grand  spectacle  there  could  not  be.    On 
one  of  t^se  serene  and  brilliant  nights,  known 
only  in  the  delightful  climate  of  Naples,  ama< 
jestic  stream  of  fire/U,86»  feet  in  length  and 
1483  in'^breadtb;  was  ieen  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius.    Its  reflected  surface  formed  in  the  at- 
mosphere a  broad  and  brilliant  aurora  borealis, 
regularly  spread,  and  terminated  at  its  npper 
part  by  a  thick-  and  dark  border  of  sm*oke>  which, 
dilating  itself  in  the  air,  covered  the  disk  of  the 
moon,  the  shining  silvery  light  of  which  was  en- 
feebled and  obscured.    The  sea  again  reflected 
the  illuminated  sky,  the  surface  of  it  correspond- 
ing with  this  portion  of  the  atmosphere  appear- 
ing red  as  fire.     At  the  source  of  this  river  of 
fire  inflamed  matter  was  incessantly  spouted  out 
to  a  prodigious  elevation,  which,  as  it  diverged 
on  all  sides,  resembled  an  immense  firework:  on 
the  sea-shore,  finally,  the  mournful  spectacle  of 
the  conflagration  of  La  Torre  completed  the 
^     picture.    The  vast  clouds  of  thick  black  smoke 
which  rose  from  the  town,  the  flames  which  oc- 
casionally crowned  the  summits  of  the  houses, 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  the  noise  of  the  falling 
palaces  and  houses,  the  rumbling  of  the  volcano, 
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these  were  the  principal  incidents  of  this  hor- 
rible yet  sublime  scene.  ,  The  ruins  of  Pompeia; 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  drosses  and  powders, 
did  not  certainly  present  a  spectacle  near  so 
striking.  To  these  objects,  so  powerfully  cal- 
culated to  fix  the  senses,  was  added  ahother 
which  forcibly  touched  the  heart ;  this  was  a 
doleful  group  of  fifteen  thousand  persons,  be- 
wailing the  destruction  of  tlxeir  city  and  pro- 
perty, who  had  had  but  a  moment's  notice  to 
flee,  and  abandon  their  homes  for  ever;  and 
were  reduced  to  become  wanderers,  and  de» 
pendent  on  the  world  for  refuge. 

"  About  dawn  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  ceased     ^^?  ©^ 

powden. 

to  be  visible;  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  cloud, 
frequently  furrowed  with  lightning..  This  cloud 
gradually  spread  itself,  and  in  a  little  time  over- 
sbadowed  the  gulf,  the  city  of  Naples,  and  its 
vicinage.  It  was  formed  of  a  large  quantity  of 
that  fine  sand  called  askeSy  and  prevented  all 
sight  of  the  fire  of  the  volcano.  The  sun,  as  it 
appeared  above  the  horizon,  presented  a  still 
more  dismal  picture.  From  the  abundance  of  - 
ashes  in  the  air  it  seemed  more  pale  than  during 
the  strongest  eclipse,  and  a  black  scarf  appeared 
to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  gulf  and  the 
country.  At  the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  to- 
wards the  west,  the  day  was  more  clear,  while 


the  light  9t  N»pleQ  ww  faanter  thm  tiHliglii;i 
fMfic)  witl»  Plitty  tte  younger  one  might  have 
^d  <^  /(i;»  die^  i?/i^j|  U&e  fiox  omnibus  mgriiof 
ifnwrqueJ^ 

Set  calm.  ^  During  this  mouniful  night  the  air  was  per* 
fsctiy  unagitatedj  and  the  (»ea  calm :  it  wa»  not 
disturbed  even  in  the  slightest  degree»  at  Imal  in 
the  gulf  of  Naples.  The  slightest  action  of  the 
volpano  on  it  would  have  been  peroeptible  al  ths 
base  of  the  mountain^  and  I  was  within  a  distinot 
view  of  this  part  of  the  sea ;  but  its  influence  on 
that  element  was  absolutely  null. 

^^  "  While  one  current  of  lara  flowed  over  tbe 
western  flank  of  Vesuvinss  spreading  ruin  and 
desolation,  another  fell  down  its  eastern  dop^ 
from  an  opening  at  an  inferior  height,  mfk  % 
greater  distance  from  the  summit.  This  ourreiit 
was  not  visible  at  Naples^  all  that  was  perceiTed 
of  it  was  a  great  light  in  the  atmosphere,  pio^ 
duced  by  reflection  from  the  rolling  firc^  At 
first  it  took  an  eastern  direction,  turned  alie^ 
wards  to  the  south,  and  descended  to  the  spot 
called  Cognohi  there  it  fortunately  found  tbe 
Yalley  of  Sorienta,  ^  feet  wide,  ISIl  deep,  and 
16S7  feet  long.  This  valley  the  lava  filled ;  but 
as  the  volcdno  still  continued  to  emit  fresh  mat* 
ter,  the  current  afterwards  spread  into  the  pbin 
of  Forte,  near  to  PozsreUe,  where  it  divided  ints 


three  branches;  one  proceeded  towards  Bosco, 
another  towards  Mauro,  and  the  third  to  the 
plain  of  Mulara.    The  length  of  this  current  of 
la^a  was  not  less  than  an  Italian  mile ;  but  as  it 
flowed  constantly  orer  old  lavas  it  did  but  litde 
hann>  merely  laying  waste  and  occupying  a 
small  extent  of  vineyard.    From  the  spot  where 
it  diverged  from  its  first  direction  it  projected  a 
small  branch  in  a  continued  line :  falling  to  this 
point  over  a  veiy  rapid  slope^  the  speed  with 
which  it  flowed  must  have  been  considerable  $ 
and  a  portion  of  its  mass  preserving  its  first  im- 
pulse, naturally  fell  in  this  small  stream,  in  Which 
were  four  mouths  in  the  shape  of  an  invefted 
cone,  the  base  of  which  is'  in  the  surface  of  the 
lava.    This  stream  terminates  in  a  small  and 
regular  hill,  of  a  conical  figure,  ou  the  summtt 
of  which  are  two  mouths,  in  form  of  inverted 
cones.    The  dimensions  of  this  second  current 
are  nearly  half  those  of  the  first;  consequently 
the  mass  of  the  whole  is  adequate  to  2^8Q4y440 
cubic  fathoms.    The  coincidence  and  perfect  re- 
semblance of  these  two  currents  of  lava  sufll- 
ciently  prove  that  they  had  but  one  commote 
origin,  and  but  one  cauldron  in  which  the  mat-^ 
ter  was  fused  of  which  they  are  composed. 
How  great  then  must  be  the  recipient  in  which 
such  an  enormous  mass  could  be  contained) 
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^"a^r    And.w^at  powerful  exertion  of  strength  must 
have  been  required  to  break  through  the  moun- 
tain in  these  two  opposite  directions !   The  la?a, 
agitated  by  the  expansion  of  elastic  fluids,  made 
r  its  first  effort  to  liberate  Itself  on  the  eastern 

flank,  and  found  a  passage;  but  the  resistance 
it  met  with  from  the  mountain,  no  doubt  occa- 
sioned its  reflux,  or  rebound,  against  the  opposite 
flank.  The  western  current,  taking  its  departure 
from  a  more  elevated  mouth,  more  quickly  ter- 
minated its  course;  but  the  cauldron  chiefly 
emptied  itself  by  the  eastern  opening.  The  lava 
issued  from  it  very  slowly,  compared  with  the 
celerity  with  which  that  flowed  which  proceeded 
from  the  eastern  mouth,  because  it  was  ne  longer 
.  driven  forward  nor  compressed  by  the  total  mass, 
which  was  already  greatly  diminished. 
Attendant  "  On  the  momipg  of  the  16th  the  lava  ceased 
to  flow  over  the  western  side,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano  began  to  resume  activity.  The 
whole  of  its  cone  was  covered  with  a  very  thick 
rain  of  ashes  or  powders,  which  totally  hid  it 
from  sight,  so  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished 
on  Vesuvius,  which  was  wholly  inaccessible.  In 
this  state  it  continued  four  days,  during  which 
many  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt,  and  loud 
^%htSii|?*  ^'*PS  ^^  thunder  were  heard.  Thunders  raged 
in  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the 
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flashes  of  lightning  by  vhich  they  were  accom- 
panied,  at  intervals  for  an  instant,  allowed  a  yiew 
of  the  mountain,  t))rough  the  darkness  in  which 
it  was  involved  by  the  rain  of  powders.  This  Owkncsi* 
darkness  was  so  prodigiously  great,  that  at  Caserta 
and  other  places,  ten  or  tw^e  miles  from  Vesu-> 
vius,  it  was  impossible  to  walk  the  streets  at 
mid-day  without  torches,  and  that  circumstance 
was  renewed  which  is  related  by  Pliny  on  the 
occasion  of  the  eruption  in  the  time  of  Titus, 
^^  faces  muU^ej  variague  lumina^  solvebant  obscuri- 
totem.'*  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine 
with  precision  the  quantity  of  ashes  or  powders 
that  fell  in  the  course  of  these  days,  as  it  was 
different  in  different  places,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind ;  it  is  however  computed,  on 
the  base  of  observations  at  different  places,  that 
fourteen  inches  and  six  lines  in  depth  fell  on  an 
area,  the  radius  of  which  is  three  miles,  the  sum- ' 
mit  of  Vesuvius  being  the  centre. 

*^  It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  all   Rwnortht 

■  enter. 

this  mass  of  matter  proceeded  from  the  entrails 
.of  the  mountain;  the  greater  part  was  the  off* 
spring  of  the  ruins  of  the  crater,  which  during 
these  last  days  fell  into  the  abyss  below.  A  rain 
of  ashes,  when  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
is  very  injurious  to  vegetation.  Lands  which^ 
a  few  days  before,  presented  the  most  smiling 


lertile. 
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aspect,  atid  were  enriched  with  every  kind  of 
fruit,  assamed  a  similar  appeanmoe  to  what 
would  have  been  occasioned  by  the  sharpest 
winter.  Happily  hope,  looking  forward  to  the 
future,  found  consolation;  for  these  ashes  are 
excellent  compost  :f|^nd  though  the  husbandman 
lamented  the  destruction  of  the  fruits  and  the 
vintage  of  the  year,  he  already  reckoned  for 
recompense  in  the  promised  abundance  of  suc- 
ceeding seasons.  As  these  ashes  contain  no 
element  injurious  to  vegetation,  their  bad  effects 
are  purely  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Mingled 
with  rain  water,  as  is  their  condition  on  an  erup- 
tion,  they  form  a  paste  which,  collected  on  ve- 
getables in  great  abundance,  destroys  by  its 
weight  their  more  tender  organs,  and  bends 
down  their  branches,  which  either  sink  or  break 
vnder  the  weight,  according  to  the  natnre  of 
their  fibres.  They  moreover  form,  especially  on 
leaves  and  fruit,  a  crust  which  absorbs  a  greater 
degree  of  caloric  than  them,  and  retains  it  a 
longer  time,  thus  preventing  the  transpiration 
of  the  plant,  and  destroying  its  economy. 
faDmp^  "  ^  merely  use  the  word  ashes  to  accommo- 
date myself  to  the  general  custom.  The  impro- 
priety  of  the  term  is  evident,  as  the  substance 
has  not  the  slightest  affinity  to  the  ashes  of  ve- 
getables.   It  wiH  therefore  be  better  for  the 
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fiitnre  to  dttttnguidi  it  by  the  name  oimkamc  volcanic  sand. 
sandi  one  which  already  begins  to  be  common. 
Oa  eKamiqing  it  with  the  micro8C(^e,  this  sab* 
stance  is  seen  to  be  CMsposed  of  particles  of  a 
rough  aad  earthy  appear^noe,  mingled  with  trif 
tnrated  firagments  of  felspar  and  augite.  All  are 
not  alike,  some,  being  of  largQ  and  others  of 
smaller  sise.  The  grains  are  often  ^of  a  daiic 
grey  colour^  inclining  to  black;  sometimes,  and 
especially  on  the  last  days  they  fell,  they  were 
of  a  brighter  ash-colour.  It  is  constantly  ob« 
served  that,  when  the  volcanic  sand  that  falls  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  the  eruption  is  near  its  end. 
This  white  colour  of  the  volcanic  sand  may  be 
derived  from  two  causes;  a  greater  trituration 
and  tenuity,  as  in  the  instance  of  green  glass, 
which  wbai  finely  pulverised  becomes  white,  or 
a  longer  exposure  to  the  action  of  acid  vapours. 
The  sand  ejected  by  the  volcano,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  eruption,  issues  from  a  furnace  Aili 
of  matter ;  but  the  vapours,  as  it  begins  to  empty, 
have  room  to  act  with  greater  effect  on  the  re* 
maining  substimces*  Some  particles  of  this  vol* 
oanie  sand  placed  over  fire  effuse  a  perceptible 
emeU  of  sulphur;  others,  lixiviated,  yield  a  mu- 
riate of  soda  or  ammoniac,  or  the  sulphate  of 
iron ;  and  often  tvra  or  even  the  whole  of  these 
salts  are  produced  from  the  same  sand«    Th« 
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earthy  matters  which  predominate  are  argil  and 
silex. 
State  of  <c.  xt  might  be  imagined  that  the  phenomena 
of  this  eruption^  and  especially  those  which  took 
place  from  the  evening  of  the  15th  to  the  20th, 
would  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  at- 
mosphere of  Naples,  yet  the  meteorological  ob- 
servations, communicated  to  me. by  the  astrono- 
mer Casselli^  prove  that  the  barometer  had  ex- 
perienced no  material  alteration.  Casselli  made 
Barometer,  uso  of  an  English  barometer,  divided  into  inches 
and  hundredth  parts.  From  the  11th  of  June 
to  the  15th  it  maintained  itself  between  29j51 
and  29,58.  On  the  l6th  and  17th  it  was  sta- 
tionary at  29,60.  The  18th  it  varied  from  29^55 
to  29y52.  The  1 9th  from  29,60  it  rose  to  29,5/. 
The  20th  it  stood  at  29,46.  The  Slst  between 
29,46  and  29,49.  I  conversed  on  this  subject 
one  day  with  Cotte,  tolerably  well  known  by  his 
meteorological  observations^  who  considered  it 
as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance.  We  were 
at  the  time  at  the  house  of  Lametherie,  who 
showed  me  a  memoir  on  this  subject  written  bjr 
M.  de  Buch,  a  learned  mineralogist  of  Prussia, 
inserted  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  of  Thermi- 
dor.  An  7»  under  the  title  of  Considerations  sur 
le  barometrey  in  which  I  found  the  following 
account     passage>  which  to  me  seemed  curious :  ^  Vesu- 
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Tins  in  1794  seemed  as  if  about  to  eogulf  all  na- 
lure ;  the.  earth  shook ;  horrible  roarings  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  country;  a  dark 
night  overshadowed  the  land;  ashes  fell  to'  a 
coBsiderable  depth ;  flames  and  smoke  rose  to 
an  elevation  seven  times  as  great,  as  that  of  the 
mountain^  that  is  to  say»  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere ;  vivid  lightnings  flasth- 
ed  in  qyery  direction^  and  the  atmosphere  denoted 
an  abundance  of  negative  electricity^  never  ob« 
served  during  the  reign  of  tranquillity ;  torrents 
of  rain. committed  dreadful  ravages  on  the  fraits 
of  the  industry  of  man;  and  every  meteorologi-* 
cal  instrument  underwent  the  greatest  alteration, 
the  barometer  alone  excepted;  this,  like  the  sage 
among  worldlings,  took  no  part  in  the  confusion 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  but  on  the  contrary 
seemed  as  steady  as  its  partners  Were  wavering, 
agitated,  and  unquiet.  It  required  the  most 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  throughout  ten  days, 
in  which  nature  experienced  the  most  dreadful 
convulsion,  the  slightest  imaginable  variation  of 
this  instrument' 

<^  At  length  the  rain  of  volcanic  sand  having 
ceased  on  the  20th,  and  that  which  was  spread 
through  the  atmosphere  being  dispersed,  Vesuvius 
again  became  apparent;  but  its  appearance  with 
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roMte  ocMsioiiecl  surprise,  &r  ite  rtriftliA  hrt 
faAlm  in,  mad  its  .moQth  Was  ooHiM^tMy  en^ 
krg!e(L 

^^  CoDsideitible  eruptiote  4st(Arid  from  k  l»f  w 
cotirdj  difievent  nature  td  tb^se  hy  whiote  tiMjr 
wtee  preceded.  ISrom  the  ctater  tbiek  gkbfikf 
eWuds  issued,  of  siuck  huge  ditasensicms^  mt»M 
tbd  whole  cavHy.  Their  sQt&oa  stpp^fed  io  M 
graanktted  like  th^  be^  of  a  cstiturHiower^  aod^ 
iK  pioportioid^  as  tbey  arose,  they  seeified  to  ^ 
late  and  extend  tbeikiselves.  When  the  MM 
siume  ait  tiiem  tbenr  ivregtxlar  edga  were  of  a 
whitish  colour,  in  the  body  of  the  okwd  Wett 
discesscd  Mbstances  of  a  gteatec^  ^p^Se  gs^ 
▼itj,  wiiiefa  fell  dotm  ngmn,  up^siAe  to  ooatiifM^ 
their  ascent.  Sctocely  dbA  one  dood  pf^d«6^ 
iiroiDt  the  month  befbr^  H  wsa  fello^^ed  by  M^ 
other,  so  tbat  the  cone-  of  Vegatia^  was  fte- 
^aently  erOwned  with  a  iftuhitanie  of  tbdse  l^dtth 
xsAmbm  clouds>  contidostty  fed  sMd  renewed  by 
those  whieb  issued  from:  the  ^rat^tf;-  and  #bi<ih 
rose  to  a  height  contian^Iy  m^iMasii^  fill  it 
exceeded  tbat  even  of  the  mountaii^  iUB^t  ttmt 
ekuds  were  coosposed  of  fhtgttnieacs  of  Ancient 
lava^  and  the  rabkish  of  di^i^ssels  afid  vSke^ttsU^ 
salid,  projected  into  tto  air  by  llM  fei^  df  fk« 
explosion;  ^d  as  ove  etfoption^sca^d^ly  wiaittd 


iBOtber,  the  loimeDse  quantities  of  stoned,  which 
struck  against  each  other  in  the  air ;  those  whkdi 
fell  back  into  the  cauldron,  and  those  which  from 
a  prodig^^tts  hei^t  feU  on  the  eiifemal  walls  of 
the  volcano^  produced  a  znost  frightful  uproar. 

*^  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Toleaao  to  tbtt 
^th  ctf  July  s  and  during  the  whole  intenral  an* 
other  meteor  occasioned  incalonlaUe  ddmage  to 
the  fields  in  the  n^hbourhood  of  Vesuviiis : 
this  was  rain^  which  for  a  fortnight  was  inced-*  Heavy  ndm. 
sant»  and  mostly  so  Tident  that  it  laid  waste  the 
best  grounds  of  Scnmna,  Ottajano>  and  Bosco^ 
Whenever  a  cloud  appeared  above  the  horizon^ 
it  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  the  volcano,  and 
scarcdy  did  it  touch  its  summit  ere  immense 
stseaoas  were  visible,  precipitating  themselves 
with  horrible  roaring  to  the  base  of  the  monntaiit. 
These  impetuous  torrents  of  water>  mingled  with 
volcanic  powders^  overturned  the  bridges,  hv<» 
rowed  up  the  roads»  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  bore  them  along  in  their  conrse,  carried 
away  houses,  and  utterly  devastated  the  fields  of 
one  of  the  most  rich  and  flourishing  countries 
in  the  world.  For  the  space  of  a  fortnight  its 
uoiertunate  inhabitaiits  were  in  a  state  of  ua* 
certainty  respectiQg  their  f^,  and  were  repeat* 
edly  forced  to  aljandon  and  flee  from  their  dwdl* 
iti§$,  in  the  very  dead  of  night,  to  preserve  their 
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lives.     The  appearance  of  the  smallest  cloud 
occasioned  general  consternation. 
MepUdc        ««  Nor  did  the  series  of  calamities  which  ac- 

'VapODIB. 

companied  this  fatal  eruption  terminate  here. 
In  different  parts  around  the  mountain,  power- 
ful murtherous  vapours,  of  a  mephitic  nature, 
were  exhaled.  These  manifested  themselves, 
not  only  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cellars  of  the 
houses  of  PiMtici  and  Resina,  but  spread  through 
the  country,  carrying  desolation  in  their  train, 
and  destroying  all  the  trees,  which  then  were  in 
the  finest  state  of  vegetation.  They  showed 
themselves  in  the  different  roads  cut  to  ascend 
Vesuvius,  and  occasioned  there  the  death  of  a 
number  of  animals,  and  even  of  soine  men.  It 
was  certainly  almost  afflicting  scene  to  behold 
vast  extents  of  ground  in  the  highest  state  of 
culture,  which  fortunately  had  escaped  the  ra* 
vage  of  the  rains,  become  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days  the  prey  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and  all 
their  verdure  and  all  their  trees  withered  by  the 
baneful  gas. 
wS'I^V^trew!  "  -^  ^^^y  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and 
one  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  natural- 
ists who  make  the  vegetable  reign  their  stodj^ 
accompanies  this  mephitic  vapour:  though  it 
destroys  all  other  vegetation^  and  causes  CFen 
the  roots  of  other  plants  and  trees  to  perish  in  a 
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few  days,  it  neither  injures  the  olive  nor  the 
pear«tree».  which^  in  the  midst  of  the  general  de- 
structions :  constantly  retain  their  verdure  and  , 
strei^h.  This  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  all  farmn 
ers«  and  which  I  have  many  tima  verified  my-^ 
self. 

^*  On  examining  this  mephitic  gas  by  the  or^  On. 
dinary  means,  I  found  it  to  be  composed  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  azotic  gas,  and  a  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  is  shewn  by  the  precipitation  of 
barytes,  by  the  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes. 
The  ^ad  effect,  therefore,  of  this  gas  on  plants^ 
is  little  matter  for  wonder,  the  deleterious  nature 
of  carbonic  acidl  to  the  vegetable  reign  being 
'  known.  * 

**  The  colour  of  the  lava  of  1794  is  a  darkish  Lavaofird*. 
grey,  its  hardness  such  as  to  yield  sparks  with 
steel,  its  grain  coarse  and  earthy,  its  fracture  ir- 
regular, its  porousness  various,  for  in  some  parts 
it  is  so  compact  as  to  resemble  petro,silex  in  its 
grain;  on  moistening  it,  even  by  breathing,  or 
on  being  wetted,  it  exhales  an  earthy  smell: 
finally,  it  powerfully  answers  the  magnet. .  Sel- 
dom is  mica  found  in  this  lava  in  lamince,  but 
often  in  groups  and  small  united  masses;  on 
these  occasions  it  presents  the  same  phencmiena 
as  in  the  lava  of  Granatello.  The  lava  is  rich  in 
augite,  which  is  frequently  seen  crystallised  in 
VOL.  II.  -2k 
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^  its  cavities^  and  often  abb  intemkised  \?ith  mica. 
Near  the  orifices  of  the  volcano  detached  cryt- 

«  tals  of  axigite  are  found  in  abundance ;  they  be^ 
long  to  those  droaaes  and  porous  lavas^  whichthe 
violence  of  the  vapours^  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouths,  has  decomposed  without  affecting  the 
augitd." 

From  the  description  of  this  cdebrated  vol- 
cano it  is  now  proper  to  pass  to  its  most  pecu- 
liar production. 

BYFONOMB   I.      LAVA  WITH  LBUCITB. 

This  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesn* 
viuSy  particularly  in  the  more  ancient  eruptioas; 
Of  Pompeii,  and  the  streets  of  Pompeia,  built  when  that  vol- 
cano was  extinct,  were  found  to  be  paved  vidi 
this  lava.  Breialak  employs  a  chapter  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  leucite,  which  is  common  in  the  aa- 
<^ient  lava*  of  the  territory  of  Naples  and  Rome*. 
There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  leucites  in  the 
Aibtto.  BAountaios  of  Albano»  Tivoli,  Caprarola,  Vito^bo^ 
AquapendmtSt  Civita  CasteHana,  and  BorgpieUo. 
They  often  occur  in  compact  lava,  sometimes  ia 
the  vesicular,  aad  even  in  the  dross^  which  de- 
composite leaves  the  crystals  separate.  They  an 
found  in  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Somnay  which 

*  Voyage  dans  la  Campanie,  (omt  li. 
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ttaif  be   Mgarded  as  fragmentd  of  a  piiffiitiye     . 
rock,  ejected  wiAout  having  undergone  the  action 
of  vokaak  fire^.  Leudtea  are  oftm  conjoined  with  .* 
jfHftpar  and  augite ;  and^  like  topaz,  the  earth  of 
leucite  may  occur  uncrystallised. 

BTro!90MB  II.      LAVA  WITH   CAtCARlBOUS  SPAR. 

According  to  Ferrara,  calcareQus  spar  abounds  Femni 
in  the  ancient  or  rather  primeval  lavas  of  Sicily. 
Though  the  doctrine  of  infiltration  begins  to  yield 
to  that  of  contemporaneous  sublimation  by  heat| 
yet  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former  have 
great  weight ;  for  when  he  afterwards  mentbns 
the  zeolites  found  in  )he  same  basaitins,  mad  the 
anakimcs  of  Hauy,  (which  he  proposes  to  call  gir* 
clcpitcSf  because  they  were  first  found  in  the  rock^ 
of  the  Cjclops^  and  appeared  about  the  middle  of 
last  century  in  the  cabinets  of  Prince  Biscari,  wai 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery^)  he  observes^  tha$ 
^'  this  substance  bus  not  only  infiltrated  and  crys-  infiltrated, 
talised  in  the  most  interior  recesses  of  tiiese  enor-^  ^ 
jmous  masses  of  the  hard  lava,  but  in  a  ffeai{ 
qumntily  in  the  slits  and  in  the  middle  of  the  marl, 
which  forms  a  stratum  above  all  these  lavas ;  a 
convincing  proof  that  its  or%m  is  posterior  to  tto 
liquid  state  of  the  lava,  and  foreign  to  that  sub- 

•  IbW.H.6. 
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Stance*/'  That  even  the  hardest  metak  aad 
other  substances  have  pores  of  extreme  minate^ 
•;  ness,  undiscemable  by  the  best  micrcKScdpeSi  is  a 
well  known  fact  in  natural  history ;  and  gases  may 
penetrate  where  the  purest  water  may  be  excloded. 
"  Calcareous  spars,  or  crystalised  carbonate  of 
lime^  is  the  most  abundant  substance  in  these  an- 
cient lavas.  It  is  sometimes  confusedly  crystal- 
ised like  stalactites,  and  like  them  also  with  con- 
cientric  layers,  which  indicate  the  successive  de- 
positions; but  often  in  solid  globules,  which  ^r- 
fectly  fill  the  cavity,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
all  ^e  lavas  of  southern  Sicily.  I  found  some 
with  those  globules  six  lines  in  diameter,  on  the 
mountain  of  Carlintini;  and  behind  Lentini,  near 
Fcrla,  there  are  masses  of  lava  in  fragments,  in ' 
Bitef.  which  these  calcareous  globules  are  so  numerous, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  conglomerated  by  a 
little  argillaceous  cement  These  masses  are  very 
friable,  and  tile  diameter  of  the  ^obules  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  vesicles  in  which  they  were 
formed.  I  have  also  found  them  abundant  in  the 
lavas  hear  Pedagaggi,  Palagonia,  and  other 
places.  Many  of  these  globules,  but  chiefly  the 
larger,  have  a  radiated  structure,  and  may  be  ob- 
served to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  several  py- 

•  Fcrt.  1«4. 
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ramids  of  three  sides,  joined  at  the  centre,  with 
.(^verging  rays ;  their  bases  forming  the  surface  of 
the  circumference,  but  they  are  often  covered  with  * 
a  spherical  layer  of  the  same  substance,  confusedly 
crystallised.  Such  are  seen  in  the  lavas  of  Murgo, 
between  Simeto  and  Lenrini ;  in  the  Rocks  of  the 
Cydops;  and  I  have  found  them,  from  four  to 
six  lines  in  diameter,  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lava 
which  is  scattered  in  fragments  on  the  chalky 
mountain  of  Cifali,  near  Catania,  where  they 
form  curious  fans  when  gently  broken. 

"  But  more  commonly  this  calcareous  sub- 
stance lines  the  cavities  under  the  stalagmitic 
form,  in  the  shape  of  hanging  crystals,  or  im- 
planted globules.  I  have  beautiful  specimens 
collected  to  the  west  of  Lentini :  some  of  the  glo* 
bules  are  void,  the  inner  surface  being  only  crys- 
talised  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  dogs-tooth 
^par,  but  now  the  metastatic  of  that  diligent  crys- 
talographer  Haiiy.  Under  the  same  form  these 
spars  line.die  cavities  of  the  beautiful  tufo  around 
,Cape  Passaro,  formed  of  fragments  of  lava  and 
limestone,  and  many  masses  of  :lava  alone;  and 
in  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  it  is  not  only  found  in 
the  cavities,  but  forming  layers  above  the  lava, 
and  even  above  the  stratum  of  marl  which  covers 
these  famous  rocks. 

^^  This,  substance  is  still  more  frequent  m  the     otiim. 


CAvitiesof  a hiird  aild  doinpa<it  lava,  in  tiie oisii^ 
bouring  mountaiofl  of  Tresza,  oik  the  hill  of  Cifirii, 
tod  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  Patenio»  disposed  in 
beautiful  starry  crystalsi  formed  of  splendid  py- 
ramidal plates,  more  or  less  transparent,  unlbsd  ia 
the  oentre ;  diver^ng  sometimes  with  aggregated 
rays,  son^etimes  with  distinct,  and  of  various 
length;  sometimes  they  are  fascicular.  But  die 
calcareous  spar  assumes  a  vast  number  of  forms, 
of  whidi  it  is  capable.  In  the  heaviest  and  most 
compact  lavas  g£  the  rock  of  M otta,  the  cavities 
concealed  in  the  mass,  and  which  were  formed 
while  the  paste  was  in  a  kind  of  ferment,  are  lined 
with  the  same  substance,  covered  with  many  mi- 
nute globules,  but  not  visibly  crystalised;  and  I 
have  found  it  in  the  same  form  in  the  lava  on  the 
high  summit  of  the  mountain  of  S.  Vennera. 

^^  This  calcareous  spar  may  be  said  to  be  always 
white;  but  the  iron  proceeding  from  the  decom- 
position of  lavas,  often  tinges  it  with  varions  co- 
lours, from  blood-red  to  deep  brown.  I  have 
found  some  at  Favarotta,  near  the  lake  of  Palid, 
which  could  not  be  distinguished^  except  by  the 
ehemical  test 

^*  At  no  great  distance  from  the  mountain  of  Pi^ 
temo,  there  is  a  vast  heap  of  large  masses  of  la^ 
containing  crystals  of  felspar,  where  there  are 
some  cimties  filled  with  calcareous  spar*  in 
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iHky  tfaomHis  ctf«  unequal  lengthy  united  iii  fesCM/ 
with  divergidg  rays ;  but  tine  diief  singularity  is^ 
tbu  all  the  mass  is  full  oi  petrol,  which  also  fills 
many  of  the  cavities.  On  breaking  this  lava  tk» 
oil  runs  out,  ^liiich,  though  of  a  black  colour,  is 
80  subtiite  as  to  apim)ach  naphtha,  with  a  pungenlf 
amell,  which  it  soon  loses  in  the  w.  Thet«  seetfld 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  petrol  has  been  pt^ 
duced  by  klfihratioh  *  ** 

HTPOHOMB  nU      INXWaATID  MOD  Wrra  WtSLSPAt^    SI- 
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This  denomination  includes>  as  nsual^  what 
are  called  bricias  and  pudding-stones^  being 
fragments  of  different  rocks  joined  by  lava  or 
tufo.  The  peperino  of  the  Italians  is  a  folcanic  Pepenno. 
bricia;  the  cement  being  a  grey  pumaceous 
tufoy  in  which  are  concreted  fragments  of  gra- 
nite, felsite^  marble,  gypsum,  with  crystals  of 
siderite  and  mica.  In  the  extinct  yolcanq  of 
Beauliea,  three  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  Aix  in 
Provence,  Saussure  observed  a  singular  pud- 
ding-stone, composed  of  fragments  of  vesicular 

*  Pemnra,  179- 
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lava,  miiagjed  with  others  of  a  violet  tolo^T^  and 
bijts  of  white  limestotie^.  Dol<Miiied  describes 
BncUu,  a  siliceous  lava^  which  is  a  brieia  of  siliceous 
substances  and  pumice.  In  another  passage  he 
seems  to  d<mbt  whether  Etna  ever  had  any  erafi* 
tions  of  mud,  so  cdmmoa  in  the  continental  vol- 
canos  of  Italy^  and  which,  accorcKng  to  him, 
liave  formed  stonesiof  an  argiHacedusbaseciUled 
peperino;  nor  are  there  any  briciajs  cHUed  tvfo, 
formed  in  the  water  hj  volcanic  ejections  f.  He 
however  describes  a  glutenite  of  fragments  of 
compact  lava,  black  clay  rock,  and  spatbose 
iron  ore>  cemented  by  a  clay  with  red  and  white 
veins.  What  is  called  leucite  lava  is  a  glutenite 
of  those  crystals,  eerneqted  by  tq|b  or  compact 
lava. 

Tiifo  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  glutenite  or 
volcanic  sandstone  i  but  in  this  instance  forms 
so  important  a  feature  of  volcanic  eruptions, 
that  it  has  been  considered  apufrt:  so  that  the 
present  division  must  only  be  understood  to  com-- 
prise  what  are  called  large-grained  glntenites, 
though  in  some  instances  tufo  ntay  pass  into 
brioia.  In  his  classification  of  volcanic  sub- 
^  stances  Faujas  has  joined  them  together;  but 
his  account  shall  be  transcribed,  as  it  presents 

•  §  1529. 
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some  rartractive  remarks  and  interesting  singu* 
larities :  and  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  de- 
scriptions will  s6rve  foMy  to  instruct  the  reader 
in  the  nature  of  these  complex  substances,  the 
mingied  products  of  fire  and  water*. 

"  Division  1,  Bricias,  whose  farmati&n  is  ^^Jgjf** 
owifigtolavas,  which  in  timr  state  (^fluidify 
have  embraced  other  kinds  of  lavas\  whether  com^ 
pact  or  porous^  scorijied^  vitreous,  or  other  stony 
substances  reduced  into  fragments.  When  the 
substances  thus  imbedded  present  kernels  more  dr 
less  angular  of  a  certain  size,  and  the  lava  which 
unites  them  is  hard  and  solid,  they  may  be  called  ^ 
volcanic  bricias.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  frag- 
ments  are  very  small,  and  the  paste  which  sur^^ 
rounds  them  is  friable,  soft,  and  ratlter  earthy 
than  stony,  tlie  name  tufo  is  more  applicable* 

'M.  Volcanic  bricia,  formed  of  angular  and    vnmttt. 
round  fragments  of  black  compact  lava,  of  black 
lava  rather  porous,  and  some  grains  of  white  feU 
spar^  strongly  united  by  a  very  hard  granular 
laya>  of  a  reddish  colour. 

^^  2.  Bricia,  formed  of  angular  fragments 'of 
black  lava,  hard,  with  small  pores,  united  in  a 

*  This  is  also  from  the  Annales  du  Museum.    In  the  Geologie, 
originally  delivered  as  a  eowse  of  lectures^  it  is  much  abridged. 


fine  paste  of  reddish  lavai  which  faini  &  teadmcf 
to  pass  to  the  state  of  pumice. 

<^  3.  Bricia>  similar  in  aspect  to  the  precedtegi 
but  different  from  it  id  as  mach  as  theftagmeab 
of  black  lava^  instead  of  being  pocdns,  are  in  the 
state  of  semi*yitreous  drosses^  of  a  very  bright 
black.  The  grey  paste  which  unities  thisbricia, 
and  gives  it  a  strong  consistence^  h  composed 
ot  fttie  particles^  but  rather  scaly^,  Tcrjr  neariy 
allied  to  hard  pumiocf. 

<«  4.  Bricia,  fbn^aed  of  angular  fhtghsento  of 
black  porous  lava,  of  some  small  girains  of  white 
felspar,  opake,  blended  in  a  paste  of  grejr  pQ- 
'   mice  \Vith  small  pores. 

*'  5.  Bricia,  with  angular  fragments  of  white 
calcareous  stone,  grey  and  sometimes  reddish,  of 
^e  nature  of  marble,  capable  of  receiving  a  po- 
lish, every  where  and  in  every  direction  enclosed 
in  a  grey  lava,  hard,  sprinkled  with  fragments 
and  crystals  of  white  felspar,  diapfaaoous  aod 
shattered,  of  black  hornblende,  with  some  grains 
of  pyrcMcene  of  a  gtiass  gfeen,  and  with  some 
spangles  of  silvery  mica:  this  last  is  found  in  it 
in  a  very  small  quantity.  This  bricia  is  hard 
enoagh  to  be  sawed  and  poKshed:  it  strong!)^ 
attracts  the  magnet. 

^*  6.  Bricia^  with  large  fragments  of  white 
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marfafov  of  jdlowish  maitk  with  a  fine  sftlkie 
grain^  which  takes  the  polish ;  of  grey  stone  of 
a  rtry  fine  pasie^  which  cannot  be  scratched  by 
gbM,  but  which  nerertheless  efibrvesces  briskly 
with  nitrons  aoid :  it  seems  to  be  siliceo*caica^ 
reons.  The  different  fragments  of  these  stones 
are  imbedded  in  a  grey  lava,  ratber  earthy,  but 
8<did^  mixed  with  many  black  pyroxenes,  divided 
into  very  small  fragments. 

'^  7.  Bricia,  with  fragments  of  white  and  grey 
marblOi  and  some  kernels  formed  of  a  mixtune 
of  clear  felspar,  and  a  black. substance  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  hornblende.  Conglome* 
rated  nodules  of  black  mica  are  also  found  in  it. 
The  several  foreign  bodies  are  imbedded  in  a 
grey  lava,  which  contains  in  great  abundance 
small  fragments  of  pyroxene,  of  a  brilliant  black 
in  appearance,  but  which^  observed  with  a  lens 
in  a  strong  light,  are  found  to  be  green :  some 
strongly  marked  crystals  of  that  substance  are 
even  distinguished^  which  are  diaphanous  and 
of  a  grass  green>  and  some  spangles  of  silvery 
mica. 

*<  8.  Bricia,  with  large  nodules  of  volcanic 
chrysolite,  of  a  greenish  and  yellowish  colour, 
mixed  with  large  fragments  of  poisons  lava,  and 
of  black  compact  lava  almost  scorifiedj  cemented 
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by  a  grey  lava,  which  itself  contains  a  number 
of  sandy  grains  of  black  lava. 

**  9.  Bricia  of  a  yellowish  base,  with  very 
large  fragments  of  a  black  compact  basaltic 
lava,  filled  with  vitreous  grains  of  chrysoltteof  a 
yellowish  green,  and  a  nmnber  of  analler.  frag- 
ments of  black  lava  with  small  pores,  some  of 
which  are  vitrified.  The  yellowish  and  rather 
earthy  lava,  which  cements  this  bricia,  contains 
•some  grains  of  black  pyroxene,  which  seem  to 
have  been  melted ;  and  of  flaky  felspar,  changed 
and  of  a  dirty  white^ 

**  Division  2.  Bricias,  or  volcanic  tiifos,/arm' 
cd  by  the  concurrence  of  fire  and  water,  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  temperature :  the  water 
introducing  itself  by  some  subterranean  communi' 
cations  into  the  burning  centre  ofvolcanas,  has  pro- 
duced results  and  particular  combinations^  whid 
partake  of  the  contrary,  properties  of  those  twe 
elements, 
fnm  fire        <*  J.  Bricia  of  an  ashy  grey  base,  formed  of  a 

and  water.  ^    %j     ¥ 

number  of  fragments,  rather  porous,  of  blade 
basaltic  lava,  mixed  with 'many  grains  of  chry- 
solite,  of  large  fragments  of  quartzose.  sandstone 
with  parallel  zones,  white  and  red,  irregular 
^        pieces  of  hard  grey  marl,  reddish  in  many  parte, 
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and  of  sc»iie  geod:^  with  a  crust  of  brown  hema^. 
ttte»  which  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  infiltra* 
tious  of  a  idariy  which  is  found  in  pieces  in  -this 
bricia,  and  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron. 

'*  2.  Bricia,  formed  of  fragments  of  brown 
porphyry f  and  of  porphyry  with  a  red  bdse^  with 
paraUelopiped  crystals  of  white  felspar^  frag* 
ments  oi  white  marblcj  surrounded  in  their  points 
of  contact  with  black  lineaments,  which  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  an  aqueous  dissolution,  which 
has  intimately  united  all  the  parts  which  com- 
pose this  singular  bricia.  The  grey  Java  which 
forms  its  base>  and  which  contains  some  grains 
of  black  melted  pyroxene,  is  so  amalgamated,  by 
the  assistance  of  calcareous  infiltrations,  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  bricia,  that  the  whole 
forms  a  substance,  capable  of  being  polbhed. 

Division  3.  Bricias^  or  volcanic  tufoSy  formed 
by  ejections '  of  substances  reduced  to  pieces,  to 
grains^  or  to  powder,  sometimes  carried  to  a  dis^ 
tdnce  by  explosions  and  by  the  winds,  afterwards 
uniting,  whether  they  fall  into  the  sea,  or  are  de^ 
posited  in  places  where  the  rainwater  consolidates 
them,  as  at  Pompeia,  and  elsewhere- 

*^.  1.  Volcanic  tufo,  which  owes  its  origin  ta  From 
showers  of  black  and  grey  pumice,  divided  into 
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feagmeiUs  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  sometiflsesof 
a  nut,  adberbg  by  the  pomts  of  cootact,  Ae 
matter  which  unites  them  not  beiiig  distii^iiBh- 
able.  This  tafo  is  eKceediog  light,  but  not  of  a 
strong  consistence.         « 

^*  SL  Tufb,  whose  base  is  a  pumice  reduced 
into  so  fine  a  powder  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  argillaceous  substance :  this  unites  a  hiiid- 
ber  of  very  soisdl  grains  of  pumice,  dryer,  harsher 
to  the  fisel,  and  much  less  altered,  and  very  dis* 
tinct  pieces  of  porous  lava,  although  partly  dis- 
ooloured.  This  tufo  forms  one  of  the  yarieM 
of  trass  of  Pleyt,  ia  the  enYirons  of  Andemacit 
What  I  have  said  of  it  in  a  distinct  memoir  nay 
be  consulted,  in  which  I  have  described  the  se* 
yeral  considerable  quarries  of  these  tarrasso; 
which  are  wrought  to  be  converted  into  cement. 
See  AimaUs  du  Museumy  vol.  i.  p.  \5. 

'^  3.  Tufo,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  pumice  in 
jMwder  or  in  grains,  angular  fragments  of  black 
compact  basaltic  lava^  and  small  scaly  fragmenti 
of  a  grey  schistus,  rather  shining,  not  volcaniCy 
which  has  been  cast  up  with  the  other  sid)- 
stances.  It  is  in  this  varie^  of  tufo,  which  bai 
much  more  solidity  than  the  precedingi  and 
which  has  formed  beds  and  masses  morethaa 
$&y  feet  thick,  that  there  are  sometimes  iHiod 
cylindrical  pieces  of  real  charcoal>  as  sound  sod 
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weB  pMsflTved  w  if  tliey  bad  Ukeiy  been  pre* 
pwtod«  See  what  I  haise  said  of  this  curiolis 
vaiietf  of  trass  of  the  en?irons  of  Avdemach, 
vol.  i  p*  £4^  of  the  Annales  du  Museum.  SpaU 
lansani  foond  a  similar  charcoal  in  a  tufo  of  ^ 
isle  of  Lipari.  See  also  voK  iii.  p.  llj  of  Spal- 
laiizani*4  Vo^(^  to  SicUy. 

''  Of  the  pqrtknlar  conjuration  peculiar  to 
some  tiifps. 

^*  Note.*-^lt  niist  be  observed,  that  under  sonM 
cirxminstances  tufos,  particntarlj  those  which 
awe  tbeir  origin  to  the  concurcence  of  Sate  and 
water,  have  undergone  a  recession  whid^  has- 
given  them  a  prismatic  form.  I  have  seen  simi-  ^^^ 
lar  Qftes,  b<U  in  small  quantities,  in  the  extinct 
YoIcanQS  of  Habischwaid,  near  Hesse  Cassel. 
Xbe  moi&t  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  th^se  of 
Campania,  near  the  town  of  St.  Agaiha^  also 
between  Mounts  Sarcbio  9fxd  Vitotanoy  near  a 
place  called  La  Varrettella:  but  the  largest  an4' 
the  best  formed  are  those  which  are  fonn4  on  the 
road  to  Venafro^  near  the  bridge  of  Calvi  and 
the  tavern  of  Torricella. 

^^  Chalcedonic  substances  are  sometimes  found  cfaaicedbiiy. 
ip  tufos,  which  seem  to  be  the  Fesult  of  4  second* 
arv  formatiwi,  such  as  those  of  JPoff/wi//i<*C%^/)f^2/,« 
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and  of  some  other  parts  of  Auwg&e,  where  fine 
lentib  of  chalcedony,  and  chalcedonic.crystal- 
Lsed  qudrtz>  are  found.  The  perlstein  of  Sanda 
Fiara^  on  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  is  an  aualo*/ 
gous  chalcedonic  substance,  which  is  also  found 
in  a  tufo ;  and  the  muller-'glassy  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Muller  of  Frankfort^  and  thought 
to  be  a  glass,  is  only  a  very  fine  chalcedonic 
substance,  with  the  lustre  and  transparence  of 
glass.  Muller  observed  this  substance  formed 
in  jdrops  on  a  porous  lava*.  I  have  found  it  on 
the  tufos  of  Bocheneim,  near  Frankfort,  spi>ead 
like  a  shining  varnish,  and  pretty  thick,  on  the 
surface.     . 

."  Of  some  substances  oftlie  organised  iifigdamy 
which  are  accidentalfy  found  in  tufos. 
Jtaet^imd  cc  1,  The  fossil  tusks  of  the  elephant  have 
been  found  in  tufo  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  Duke  of  Rochefoucault  found  one 
himself  of  a  gigantic  size,  as  it  was  eight  feet 
long  and  fourteen  inches  in  circumference :  be 

*  Faujas  has  added,  Geol.  ii.  147»  that  Muller  nid  t»  htou 
**  I  have  infinite  oOligations  to  natural  histofy,  it  ckarms  my  last 
moments,  and  the  weight  <if  ninety-Jive  years,  my  present  age,  does 
not  weaken  its  power.  One  has  always  Jtesh  mjoyments^  one  Spa 
without  reproach,  and  one  does  not  die,  buiJkUs  oilesp.'* 
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seat  it  to  M.  Buffon :  it  may  be'  seen  hi  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Paris. 

"  2.  The  grinders  and  the  thigh-bones  of  an 
elephant,  were  discovered  in  the  midst  of  tnfo, 
in  a  vineyard  not  far  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
at  Rome.  Count  Moro2o  sent  the  description 
of  it  to  M.  de  Lacepede^  who  inserted  it  in  the 
Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  54,  page  444. 

^'  3.  In  digging  some  years  since,  in  a  tufo  of 
Mont  Couerou,  in  the  department  of  Ard^che, 
near  the  commune  of  Arbres,  to  find  a  spring, 
M.  Lavalette  found  a  tusk  of  a  young  elephant, 
half  petrified,  but  perfectly  characterised.  On 
this  subject  I  published  an  account  in  the  An* 
nals  de  Museum,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  where  the 
tusk  is  represented. 

*^  4.  Different  kinds  of  shells  are  founds  as      BbttdA. 
well  univalve  as  bivalve,  in  some  tufos;  and  these 
shells  are  scarcely  altered. 

"  The  valley  of  Ronca,  so  well  described  by 
Fortis,  and  which  he  justly  calls  volcanico-ma" 
vine,  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  contains  many 
shelb  in  the  tufo. 

^'  Dr.  Thompson  an  English  naturalist,  resid* 
ing  at  Ns^pies,  possesses  in  his  rich  cc^lection 
some  fine  samples  of  tufbp,  which  are  found  scat* 
tered  in  different  places  of  Vesuvius.  Some  con- 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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tain  marine  substances^  and  he  has  one  in  which 
is  distiagnished  a  madrepore,  common  in  the  sea 
of  Naples ;  it  is  the  retepora  spongites  of  LinneuS) 
the  poms  anguinus  of  Imperati* 

*<  In  the  magnificent  gardens  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  at  Waissenstein,  in  the  midst  of 
a  Yolcanic  soil,  is  found  a  sandy  tufo,  filled  with 
beautiful  shells  of  different  kinds ;  among  which 
I  observed  the  Venus  ulandica  of  Lamarck,  and 
the  area  pilasa  of  Linneus* 

<«  I  possess  in  my  collection,  a  shell  of  tbeg^ 
nus  cone,  in  a  very  hard  volcanic  tufo,  which 
has  filled  its  interior,  found  on  the  sea  shore  at 
St  Croix,  in  Teoeriffe;  it  was  given  to  me  by 
M.  Bailly,  one  of  the  mineralogists  in  the  ex- 
pedition«of  Capt.  Baudin, 
Ligiute.  <'  5. 1  have  already  mentioned  wood  changed 

to  coal,  which  is  found  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
tufo^  of  the  environs  of  Andernach,  and  in  that 
of  Lipara. 
piantt.  '*  6.  I  ought  not  to  pass  in  silence,  the  tufo 

of  Rocbesauve,  in  Vivarais,  of  which  the  beds 
aeon  to  alternate  with  other  fossile  beds  of  a 
light  marl,  which  contains  leaves  of  ti^ees  and 
plants,  whose  fibres  are  in  the  most  b^utiful 
prelservation,  but  whose  parenchyme  is  black 
and  carbonised.  I  have  a  numerous  collection 
of  those  plants,  which  I  gathered  on  the  spot:  I 
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intend  shortlj  to  vMkfi  them  pnbUc,  by  having 
them  engiaveds  aod  to  gire  the  espknatiotis  of 
those  which  have  fdations  with  known  species.*'    • 

BTPOyOMS  I.      VOIXAVIC  BBICU. 

The  various  kinds  are  already  mentioned. 

Micronome  1.    Peperino. 

From  the  environs  of  Vesuvius,  &c.* 

Micronome' 2.    Leucite  Lava. 
From  Vesuvius,  Albano,  &c. 


NOME  IX.    SUBSTANCES  EJECTED  OR 
CHANGED.^ 

Many  kinds  of  rocks  are  at  various  periods 
ejeeted  by  volcanoes ;  often  with  some  marks  of 
fusion,  but  in  many  iostai|pes>  exploded  by  the 
vapours,  withont  being  visibly  affected  by  heat. 
Whole  masses  of  rock,  nay  mountains,  are  also 
£cmnd  changed  by  the  action  of  the  subterranean 
vapours,  as  the  celebrated  Puy-de-Dome,  which,  Pay^e-Dome. 
according  to  Saussure  §  728,  729,  is  a  porphyry 
with  a  base  of  earthy  felspar;  and  be  found  one 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  Valorsine.    Mont  Dor 

*  Monte  NuoVQ  near  Naples,  consists  of  indurated  powder^  pu- 
mice, and  fragments  of  lava  intermingled,  forming  a  peperino. 

2l2 


stones. 
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also  prissetits  granite,  evidently  affected  by  beat, 
the  felspar  having  become  dull  and  shattered*. 
^  Several  altered  rocks  are  found  in  volcanic  re* 
gions;  and  even  the  lavas  sometimes  becoaie 
white,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  vapoursf . 

H7PONOMB  I.      LIMBSTONE. 

This  substance  deserves  the  first  place,  as  that 
ejected  by  Vesuvius  is  not  only  more  frequent  in 
cabinets  than  any  other  exploded  rock,  but  con- 
Pmsttie  tains  several  remarkable  parasitic  stones ;  such  as 
1.  The  Vesuvian  of  Werner,  and  idocrase  of 
Hauy,  the  jacint  of  Vesuvius  according  to  Saus- 
sure,  the  colour  resembling  that  of  a  pale  jacint 
It  is  also  found  of  an  olive  green,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  chrxjsolite  by  the  Neapolitan  la- 
pidaries. It  would  seem  that  the  latter  is,  how- 
ever, the  same  with  the  olivine  of  Werner,  also 
called  volcanic  chrys^itci^,.     2.  The  sommite  of 

*  It  is  surprisiog  that  the  French  writers  continue  to  spell  d'Or  «s 
if  it  were  the  golden  mountain,  while  Le  Grand  (Voyage  d* Ao- 
▼er]^e  ii.  06.). has  demonstrated,  that  the  name  was  taken  from  die 
river  Dor,  which,  with  the  Dogne,  forms  the  Dordogne. 

t  The  lava  decomposes  into  clay,  or  rather  the  aigil  displays  it* 
self;  whence  the  environs  of  volcanos  arc  vety  fertile. 

X  Because  the  olivine  is  found  in  hasalt,  the  Wemerians  reject 
it  from  the  volcanic  substances,  while  it  is  in  fact  the  commoo  fol- 
canic  chrysolite,  as  Breislak  has  shewn.  Gioeni,  p.  217,  obscnres, 
;hat  many  scorise  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  contain  a  yellowish  substance 
like  glass,  perfectly  resembling  that  in  the  native  iron  of  Siberia. 
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Karsten,  the  nephiline  of  Haiiy,  of  a  white  or 
greenish  grey,  found  in  the  ejected  rocks  of  Mount 
Somma,  which  may  be  styled  the  parent  of  Vesu-  ' 
vius.  Leucite  is  also  found  in  the  calcareous  rocks 
of  Somma,  according  to  Breislak :  but  the  pyroxene 
of  Haiiy,  the  augite  of  Werner,  of  a  dark  brown 
or  green  colour,  rather  belongs  to  granitic  rocks. ' 

Limestone,  with  volcanic  jacint  and  chrysolite, 
from  Vesuvius. 

The  same  with  leucite,  from  Monte  Somma. 
Kirwan  has  strangely  confounded  the  volcanic 
jacint,  or  vesuvian  of  Werner,  with  leucite  or  white 
garnet. 

Limestone  with  sommite,  from  Monte  Somma. 

HTFONOMB  II.      GRANITE. 

In  this  substance  the  felspar,  which,  owing  to 
the  mixture  of  potash,  is  the  most  easily  fusible, 
is  sometimes  either  melted  or  shattered  by  the 
heat*.  But  the  granitic  lavas  of  Dolomieu,  and 
other  French  writers,  seem  problematic.  That 
patient  observer  says  that  he  never  saw  them  in 
fiuch  abundance,  nor  with  such  convincing  proofs 
of  having  been  fused,  as  at  Sancta  Flora,  on  the 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  territories.     If 

*  In  the  langoag?  of  jewellen  siunned^  corresponding  with  tlw 
French  eUmtU, 
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the  ejected  granite  contains  garnets,  they  are  com- 
monly vitrified. 

Saussure  observed,  ^  730,  the  effects  of  vitri- 
fication on  granites  in  the  lime-kilns  of  Cbamouni. 
Those  that  have  suffered  the  least  heat,  are  known 
by  the  dull  white  appearance,  and  cracks  of  th^ 
quartz  and  felspar,  and  by  the  glossy  golden 
lustre  of  the  mica.  In  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
the  mica  and  felspar  appear  melted,  but  without 
derangement.  In  the  greatest  heat,  the  mica  is 
united  into  large  round  bubbles,  while  the  felspar 
looks  like  glass  with  microscopic  bubbles;  and 
the  quartz  is  only  of  a  dull  white,  without  any 
appearance  of  fusion, 

HTFONOlfB  lilt.     MICA««LATB. 

This  sometimes  accompanies  ejected  gnmites. 

HTPONOMB   IV.      SLATB. 

This  substance  is  chiefly  conspicuous  among 
the  ejections  of  Hecla. 

BYI^ONOMK  v.      BA8ALTON. 
HYPONOMB  VI.      PORPHYRY. 

These  two  kindred  rocks  are  frequent  in  vol- 
canic countries ;  and  abound  among  the  ejectiond 
of  New  Spain,  and  other  volcanic  regions. 
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HYPONOMB  VII.     BANMTOKB, 

This  substance  seems  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
ejections;   while,  as  it  generally,  if  not  always, 
accompanies  coal,  if  the  Wemerian  theory  of  vol- 
canoes were  just,  it  would  be  among  the  most, 
common. 


This  arrangement  of  volcanic  substances  being, 
from  its  nature,  itither  jejune,  it  may  be  proper 
somewhat  to  diversify  it  by  a  few  general  remarks, 
and  some  examples  of  singular^volcanoes,  chiefly 
from  Patrin  and  other  foreign  authors,  whose 
works  have  not  been  traqplated.  It  might  have 
been  thought  unpardonable  to  have  passed,  with 
irreverent  brevity,  some  of  the  grandest  features 
of  nature ;  especially  as  the  recent  progress  of 
mineralogy  has  thrown  new  light  on  many  topics ; 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient  accounts  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  precision  of  modem  science. 

Patrin  has  started  a  singular  idea  concerning  ^^ 
volcanic  substances  in  general,  which  is,  that  they 
are  created  by  gases ;  otherwise,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  vast  quan^ 
tity  of  matter  ejected ;  and  the  volcanic  moun* 
tains  wouldj  long  sinqe,  have  sunk  into  their  own 
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abysses.     He  introduces  this  hew  system  by  the 
theory  of  that  great  astronomer  and  geometrician 
Laplace,  that  this. earthy  and  the  other  planetary 
bodiesy  have  been  formed  by  the  concretion  of  an 
aeriformjluidj  which  emanatedfroni  the  sun.    The 
account,  given  by  Dolomieu,  of  the  singular  per- 
petual  volcano  of  Stromboli,  furnishes  our  inge- 
nious author  with  his  chief  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis, 
stromboli.        "  The  volcano  of  Stromboli  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  important  in  the  illustration  of  vol- 
canic phenomena.     It  is  in  one  of  the  isles  of 
Eolus,  on  the  north  of  Sicily;  and  Dolomieu's 
description  is  very  interesting.     This  volcano  was 
already  noted  in  the  days  of  Pliny ;  and  its  erup- 
tions,  from  time,  imn^pmorial,  ai-ise  every  eight 
minutes,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  nature  there 
dbplays  every  moment  the  concretion  of  gases 
into  stoney  matter,  as  a  chemist  shews  it  in  his 
laboratory. 

*  The  inflamed  crater/  says  Dolomieu,  *  is  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  isle,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  I  saw  it  dart,  during  the  night,  at  re- 
gular intervals  of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  ignited 
atones,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  forming  radii  a  little  divergent,  but 
of  which  the  greater,  quantity  fell  back  into  the 
crater;  while  others  rolled  even  to  the  sea,    £acb 
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explosion  was  accompanted  with  a  burst  of  red 
flame  ....  The  stones  ejected  are  of  a  lively 
red,  and  sparkle,  having  the  effect  of  artificial 
fireworks/ 

"  I  must  here  remark  that  these  sparkling 
masses  with  the  effect  of  fireworks,  announce  that 
their  base  is  combustible. 

"  Having  visited  the  mountain  on  the  following 
day,  Dolomieu  thus  continues  his  description. 
.  *  From  a  little  summit,  you  have  a  view  of  the 
iiiflamed  crater  ....  It  is  very  small;  I  do. 
not  think  that  it  exceeds  fifty  paces  in. diameter, 
having  the  form  of  a  funnel  terminating  in  a  point. 
During  all  the  time  that  I  observed  it,  the  erup- 
tions succeeded  with  the  same  regularity  as  during 
the  night  ...  the  stones  ejected  forming  diver- 
gent rays ;  and  the  greater  part,  which  fell  back 
into  the  crater,  rolling  to  the  bottom  seemed  to 
obstruct  the  vent,  which  the  vapours  had  opened 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and  were  thus 
again  ejected  by  the  subsequent  eruption.  They 
are  thus  tossed  till  they  are  broken  and  reduced  to 
cinders  (coarse  powder).  But  the  volcano  dxvays 
chords  a  new  supply  ;  and  is  inexhaustible  in  this 
kind  qf  production.  The  approach  of  the  eruption 
is  not  announced  by  any  noise  or  dull  murmur  in 
the  interior  of  the  mountain ;  and  it  is  always  by 
surprise  that  one  sees  the  stones  darted  into  the 
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air.  There  are  timeB  when  the  eniptioas  are  more 
precipitate  and  violent :  and  the  stones,  describing 
more  divergent  rays,  are  thrown  into  the  sea  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Ip  general  the  inflamma* 
tion  is  more  considerable  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer ;  and  more  on  the  approach,  and  during 
the  rage,  of  storms,  than  in  calm  weather/* 
•  ^*  The  author  afterwards  adds,  that  ^  Stromboli 
is  the  only  known  volcano  which  has  such  frequent 
eruptions.  The  fermentation  of  the  others  in- , 
creases  progressively,  but  here  the  eruption  is  con- 
stant ....  imd  it  would  seem  that  it  arises  firom 
air  or  inflammable  vapours,  which  suddenly  kindle 
and  explode,  expelling  the  stones  which  impede 
the  vent."t 

Patriq  proceeds  to  argue,  on  hb  system,  I. 
That  the  eruptions  of  StromboU  arise  from  a  cause 
always  reproduced,  otherwise  it  would  have  hem 
exhausted*  S*  That  the  stony  masses  are  instan* 
taneously  formed,  by  the  contact  of  the  air;  as 
magic  alone  could  always  supply  a  like  number  of 
stones,  and  still  preserve  the  precise  ^rm  of  the 
crater.  S.  That  the  focus  is  of  little  depth,  as 
there  are  no  commotions  nor  subterranean  noises» 
and  the  stones  diverge;  for  a  cannon  scatters 
grape-shot  in  proportion  to  its  shortness.    4.  That 

•  Upari,  113.  t  F&trin,  Min.  ▼.  9t8. 
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the  electric  fluid  is  a  principal  agent  ia  volcanoes, 
because  the  eruptions  are  more  frequent  and  vio- 
lent in  winter,  and  in  stormy  weather.  He  con-; 
eludes  tibat  volcanoes,  like  springs,  are  emanations 
of  fluids  constantly  reproduced. 

Ferrara  has  simply  observed  that  Stromboli 
ejects  in  a  year,  what  a  volcano,  subject  to  violent 
eruptions,  would  explode  in  a  day.  He  regards 
it  merely  as  a  volcano  of  an  uncommon  construe-' 
tion. 

A  volcano  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon  sometimes 
rivals  Stromboli  in  singularity,  a  gerbe  or  sheaf 
arising,  like  what  is  called  a  Chinese  tree  in  arti- 
ficial fireworks,  and  resembling  tumultuous  waves 
of  fire,  darted  to  the  height  ef  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  and  dashing  against  each 
other  with  a  sanguine  light,  visible  even  at  noon- 
day. The  summit  presents  glassy  drosses;  and 
the  crater  is  lined  with  fragments  of  greyish  lava 
much  scorified*. 

The  history  of  submarine  volcanoes  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  details  which  we  have  concern- 
ing the  new  isles  which  have  appeared  near  San^ 
torin,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago. 

In  his  history  of  volcanoes,  Ordinaire  has  given 
the  following  account  of  these  phenomena. 


Ueof 
Bomrban. 


SabmriiM 
Tolcanoei. 


*  Boiy,  Voy.  1S04,  3  volt.  Bvo.  ii.  2dU 
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Thcra.  «  The  island  of  Thera,  afterwards  St  Irene, 

and  now  Santorin,  was  sumamed  by  the  Grecians 
Kaf/i0i¥Oif  that  is  to  say,  bupit :  and  so  in  fact  the 
soil  is.  ^  There  is  a  tradition/  says  Pliny,  lib.  2. 
cap.  87,  *  that  it  rose  out  of  the  sea,  at  a  very  re- 
mote but  unknown  period.*  This  tradition  is  ren- 
dered probable,  by  the  known  events,  which  have 
since  taken  place  near  it. 

**  This  island  with  that  of  Milo,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  that  of  Paros,  so  famous  for  its 
marble,  forms  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are 
about  fifteen  leagues  each.  I  suspect  that  there 
is  a  considerable  central  fire  among  them,  of  which 
the  volcano  of  Milo  might  have  formerly  been  aa 
exhaling  point  above  water ;  though  it  is  certainly 
at  present  unconnected  with  it,  which  appears 
from  the  effects  of  that  volcano  being  in  themselves 
slight,  and  from  the  situation  of  Milo  being  no- 
wise affected  in  the  great  commotions  of  Santorio. 
I  found  my  suspicion  of  this  central  fire  on  a  vast 
Bnntisies.  number  of  small  burnt  islands^  as  they  are  called 
cm  the  chart  of  that  sea,  which  are  scattered  in  the 
midst  of  the  three  principal  islands,  and  of  which 
several  had  not  appeared  till  within  the  ei^teentfa 
century.  Almost  all  of  them  are  near  Milo,  where 
there  is  less  depth  of  water.  I  should  imagine 
that  these  small  islands  are  simply  the  productions 
of  the  central  fire.    The  sea,  on  the  contraryi  is 
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irery  deep  towards  Santorin,  where  it  covers  the 
mountain,  whence  proceed  incessant  erujptions. 
There  is  no  ground  for  anchoring  near  it^  as  is 
mentioned  by  M.  de  Bomare,  vol.  xv.  page  128 
of  his  Dictionary. 

"  Whatever  on  the  surface  of  this  sea-covered 
mountain  be  the  quantity  of  matter  which  has  ^ 
issued  from  it,  when  the  fires  once  set  in  motion 
in  the  void  at  its  base  within  become  active,  they 
rise  violently  and  carry  the  matter  along  with 
them,  being  always  confined  in  their  direction  by 
the  internal  form  of  the  mountain.  Its  summit 
then,  and  the  parts  round  its  summit,  are  always 
the  points  most  strongly  attacked ;  there  it  must 
and  does  in  fact  give  way,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
volcano  on  land  openmg  for  the  first  time.  And 
wheb  eruptions  take  place  in  a  submarine  volcano, 
the  masses  already  settled  are  always  affected  by 
them,  and  partly  open,  and  their  surfaces  either 
gain  by  the  addition  and  adhesion  of  new  ejections, 
or  lose  by  some  of  their  parts  sinking  into  the  fiery 
abyss,  or  into  the  sea.  This  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
eruptions,  and  particularly  by  the  circumstances 
attending  the  last.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  periodical  writings  of  that  time.  An  account 
was  published  by  Fatlier  Gor6e,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  it ;  and  of  his  narrative  I  will  give  an 
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abstract,  after  I  have  taken  nxi&ee  of  the  ei^ 
kncwn  eniptkmft  which  were  prior  to  it 

*^  They  are  all  interesting  to  a  laudable  cnrioo- 
ty,  and  proper  to  throw  light  on  this  operation  of 
nature;  but  as  the  circumstances  of  this  grand 
phenomencm  are  nearly  always  alike,  I  shall  do 
^ '  little  more  than  date  the  fonnei'  eruptions,  resery* 
ing  for  the  account  of  the  last  the  most  remark- 
able particulars  whidi  generally  attended  the 
eruptions, 
otheis.  «  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  l55th  Olympiad, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  2S6  before  Christy  the 
island  of  Tlierasia  rose  in  the  midst  of  fire  out  of 
the  sea :  it  is  separated  from  Santorin  by  a  strait 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

"  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  the  island  of 
Automate,  •  which  having  been  consecrated  to 
Vulcan,  waS  afterwards  more  known  by  the  name 
of  Hiera,  or  the  Consecrated,  rose  near  it 

**  After  another  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
years,  in  the  like  manner  was  formed  a  third 
island,  called  Thia,  at  two  stadia,  or  two  hundred 
and  fi%  paces,  from  Hiera. 

"  These  three  eruptions  are  recorded  by  Pliny, 
in  the  place  before  cited ;  by  Strabo,  lib.  1 ;  and 
by  Seneca,  in  his  Naturales  Quaestiones,  lib.  6, 
cap.  21. 
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^*  Ifi  the  yeaf  7a6,  the  volcano,  after  violeirt 
ejectioDB  of  ashes  and  red-hot  rocks^  disgorged  a 
great  quantily  of  lava,  which  joiped  Thia  to 
Hienu 

''  In  1457 f  this  island  was  still  farther  in-- 
creased,  attended  by  the  same  circumstance^* 
This  evaxt,  and  the  date  of  it,  are  attested  by  an 
inscriptioh  on  a  marble  stone  erected  near  the  gate 
of  Fort  Scarus,  in  Santorin. 

'^  A  sixth  eruption,  in  1570,  produced  a  new 
island :  it  is  called  the  little  Kamenoi. 

'^  In  1650,  the  agitations  of  the  volcano  lasted 
almost  a  twdvemonth.  Its  greatest  convulsions 
were  at  the  be^nning,  from  its  opening  on  the 
24th  of  September  to  the  9th  of  October.  The 
sea  rose  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet,  and  that  to 
such  a  distance,  that  some  galleys  of  the  Grand 
Seignor'a  were  wrecks  in  t^e  port  of  Candia, 
though  it  is  more  than  dghty  miles  frcmi  Santoria. 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople  were  incommoded 
with  the  ashes  which  rushed  out  of  the  sea  in 
whirlwinds  of  flame.  All  the  particulars  of  this 
erupticm  are  to  be  found  in  Kircber,  a  contempo- 
rary author,  after  the  account  of  the  precedir^. 

''  This  inexhaustible  volcano  agab  opened  m    lEirapttoM 
1707.     The  Little  Kamenoi  was  increased,  and  is 
now  more' than  three  leagues  in  circumference. 

^  Most  of  these  eruptions,  and  all  the  circum* 
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Stances  attending  the  last  mentioned,  are  reported 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  inscriptions,  and  in  those  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  the  year  I7O8.* 
Of  irer.  "  The  eruption  of  1767  took  place  bet^ieen  the 
little  Kamenoi,  and  the  island  of  Hiera.  It 
began  in  the  month  of  June.  The  earth,  after 
being  shaken  violently  for  some  days  by  the  action 
of  fire,  raised  the  sea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oc- 
casion a  dread  of  its  swallowing  up  all  the  islands 
thereabout  A  thick  black  smoke  darkened  the 
air,  and  infected  it  with  so  strong  a  stench  of  sul- 
phur, that  many  persons  and  animals  were  suffo- 
cated by  it  Black  ashes,  resembling  gunpowder, 
fell  all  round.  Torrents  of  flame,  issuing  from 
the  sea,  and  waving  on  it  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  lighted  at  intervals  this  horrible  scene.  The 
frightful  mixture  of  different  sounds,  produced  by 
all  the  elements  in  fury,  froze  every  heart  with  a 
dread  of  the  horrors  which  every  instant  might  be 
the  result  of  their  conflict 

"  At  length,  after  a  labour  often  or  twelve  days, 
Nature  paused,  and  the  effect  of  her  agitation  was 
discovered  in  a  new  island,  which  had  risen  near 
the  Little  Kamenoi.     Ther^was  no  time  lost  in 


*  An  abstract  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  shall  presently  ht 
pven-v-P. 


going  to  exaniibe  it.  Many  parts  of  it  vreit  still 
burning.  It  was  a  shapeless  mass  of  baked  sub- 
stances, amalgamated  by  a  lava,  which,  Father 
Gor^e  says,  appeared  to  the  eye  like  the  crumb  of 
fine  bread.  But  the  very  next  day  the  inqubers 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  this  hasty  curiosity, 
«nd  betake  themselves  to  flight.  They  felt  the 
new  soil  moying :  it  rose  in  some  parts  and  sunk 
in  others.  The  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  soon  resumed 
tb^r  foraudahle  appearance.  The  symptoms  ap- 
peared even  to  spread  wider  and  to  threaten  worse. 
The. boiling; sea. several  times  changed  colour: 
flames,  following  one  another  without  intermission, 
issued  as  from  a  vast  furnace,  but  accompanied 
with  ashes  and  pumice.  The  frightful  noise  of 
subterranean  thunders  was  heard.  It  seemed  as 
if  enormous  rocks,  darting  from  the  bqttom  of  the 
abyss,  beat  against  the  vaults  above  it,  and  were 
alternately  repelled. and  thrown  up  again:  the  re- 
petition of  their  blows  was  distinctly  heard.  Sdme 
of  them,  making  or  finding  a  passage,  were  seen 
flying  up.  red-hot  into  the  air,  and  again  falling 
into,  the  tsea  whence  they  had  just  been  ejected. 
Mafises  were  produced,  held  together  for  some 
days,  wd  then  disappeared.  In  this  general  dis- 
order large  portions  of  the  little.  Kamenoi  were 
swallowed  up.  Meanwhile  the  labour  of  the  vol- 
cano took  a  larger  surface,  its  ejections  became 
VQj:.  ir.  2  M 
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prodigiously  abundant,  and  a  new  bland  ivas  Keen 
forming.  By  successive  additions,  continued  for 
near  four  months,  it  made  a  junction  with  that 
produced  in  June.  It  was  named  the  Black 
Island,  from  the  colour  of  its  soil.  It  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  Little  Kamenoi,  and  is  sepa^ 
rated  from  it  by  a  very'  narrow  strait  Tlie  vol- 
cano continued  creating  alarm  till  the  end  of  May 
in  the  following  year ;  frequently  shaking  the  earth 
and  sea,  tod  causing  frightful  noises.  It  even 
opened  again,  but  only  for  a  moment,  on  the  15tfa 
of  April,  and  threw  out  a  multitude  ol  laige  burn- 
ing rocks,  which  fell  at  the  distance  of  two  miks. 

"  It  is  therefore  proved  by  nine  eruptions  re- 
corded in  history,  that  there  exists  a  maritime 
▼olcano  at  Santorin.    These  eruptions  have  hap- 
.  pened  in  the  space  of  twenty-one  centuries.*** 

But  of  the  noted  eruptions  of  1707,  a  more  mi- 
nute and  satisfactory  account  had  before  appeared 
in  another  work. 
£rtptioiis  of      **  Acroteri  is  an  island  frmious  in  natural  his- 

1707. 

^  tory,  and  is  situated  in  latitude  36^  north,  loogi- 
titde46°  east ;  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  pumice- 
stone,  encrusted  with  a  surfttce  of  fertile  earth, 
and  the  ancients  represent  it  as  rising,  in  a  viotent 
earthquake,  out  of  the  sea.    Four  other  islands 

•  Old.  117^ 


had  the  aame  origin^  and  yet  the  sea  is  here  of 
such  a  depth  as  to  be  unfiithomable  by  any  sound-  . 
ing-line.  These  arose  at  different  times ;  the  first 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
lera,  another  in  the  first  century^  a  third  in  the 
eighth,  and  a  fourth  in  1573.  Another  island 
arose  in  the  year  1707  and  1708,  between  this 
island  and  Great  Cammeni.  The  reader  will  not 
be  displeased  at  seeing  here  a  particular  account 
of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 

"  On  the  2Sd  of  May  1707,  after  an  cartb- 
quake  that  happened  the  night  before,  the  last 
mentioned  island  was  discovered  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  some  seamen,  who,  taking  it  ioc  a  wrecks 
rowed  immediately  toward  it;  but  finding  rocks 
and  earth  instead  of  the  r^imains  of  a  ship,  hasted 
back,  and  spread  the  news  of  what  they  had  seen 
in  Santorini.  How  great  soever  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  were  at  the  first  sights 
their  surprise  soon  abated;  and  in  a  few  days, 
seeing  no  appearance  of  fire  or  smoke,  some  of 
Ihem  ventured  to  land  cm  the  new  island.  Their 
curiosity  led  them  firom  rock  to  rock,  where  they 
found  a  kind  of  white  stcme  that  cut  like  bread, 
which  it  nearly  resembled  in  its  form,  colour,  and 
consistence.  They  also  found  many  oysters  stick- 
ing to  the  rocks ;  but  while  they  were  employed 
in  gathering  them,  the  island  moved  and  shook 
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under  their  feet,  upon  which'  they^  ran  with  preci- 
pitation to  their  boats.  With  these  motions  and 
tremblings  the  island  increased,  not  only  in  height, 
but  in  length  and  breadth ;  yet  sometimes  while  it 
was  raised  and  (Extended  on  one  side;  it  sunk  and 
duninished  on  the  other.  Our  author  observed  a 
rock  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  forty  or  fifty  paces 
from  the  island,  which,  having  continued  four  days, 
sunk,  and  appeared  no  more;  but  several. others 
appeared  and  disappeared  alternately,  till  at  last 
they  remained  fixed  and  unmoved.  In  the  mean 
time  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  sea  was 
changed :  at  first  it  was  of  a  li^t  green,  then 
reddish,  and  afterwards  of  a  pale  yellow,  accom- 
.panied  with  a  noisbme  stench,  which  spread  itself 
over  part  of  -  Santorini. 

"  On  the  16th  of  July  the  smoke  first  appeared, 
not  indeed  from  the  island,  but  from  a  ridge  of 
black  stones  which  suddenly  rose  about  sixty  paces 
from  it,  where  the  depth  of  the  sea  was  un&thom- 
able.  Thus  there  were  two  separate  islands,  one 
called  the  White,  and  the  other  the  Black  Island^ 
from,  their  different  appearances.  This  thick 
smoke  was.  of  a  whitish  colour,  like  that  of  a 
lime-4dln,  and  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  Santo- 
rmi,  where  it  penetrated  the  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

*'  In  the  night  between  the  19th  and  SOth  of 
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July,  flames  began  to  issue  with  this  smoke,  to  tlie 
great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santorini,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  castle  of  Scaro,  who  were  not 
above  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  burning 
island,  which  now  increased  very  fast;  large  rocks 
daily  springing  up,  which  sometimes  added  to  its 
lengthy  and  sometimes  to  its  breadth.    The  smoke 
also  tincreased,  and,    there   being   no  wind,    it 
ascended  so  high  as  to  be  seen  at.Candia,  and 
other  distant  islands.     During  the  night  it  resem- 
bled a  column  of  fire,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high; 
and  the  sea  was  then  covered  with  a  scurf  or  firoth, 
in  some  places  reddish,  and  in  others  yellowish, 
from  which  proceeded  such  a  stench,  that  the  in? 
habitants  throughout  the  whole  island  of  Santorini 
burnt  perfumes  in  their  houses,  and  ihade  fires  in 
the  streets  to  prevent  infection.     This,  indeed,  did 
not  last  above  a  day  or  two ;  for  a  strong  gale  of 
wind  dispersed  the  froth,  but  drove  the  smoke 
upon. the  vineyards  of  Santorini,  by  which  the 
grapes,  in  one  night,  were  parched  up  and  de* 
8troyed.     This  smoke  also  caused  violent  head* 
aches,  attended  with  retchings. 

"  On  the  31st  of  July,  the  sea  smoked  and  bub* 
bled  in  two  different,places  near  the  island,  where 
the  water  formed  a  perfect  circle,  and  looked  like 
oil  when  ready  to  boil.  This  continued  above  a 
months  during  which  many  fish  were  foui^d  dea4 
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on  the  shore  of  Santorini.  The  following  night  a 
dull  hollow  noise  was  heard,  like  the  distant  re- 
port  of  several  cannon,  which  was  instantly  fol* 
lowed  by  flames  of  fire  shooting  up  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  where  they  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  next  day,  the  same  hollow  sound  was  several 
times  heard,  and  succeeded  by  a  blackish  smoke, 
which,  notwithstanding  a  fresh  gale  blew  at  that 
time,  rose  up  in  the  form  of  a  column  to  a  prodi- 
gious height,  and  would  probably  in  the  night  have 
appeared  as  if  on  fire.. 

"  On  the  7th  of  August  the  noise  was  different; 
it  resembled  that  of  large  stones  thrown  all  toge- 
ther into  a  deep  well.  This  noise  having  lasted 
some  days,  was  succeeded  by  another  much  louder, 
so  nearly  resembling  thunder  as  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  three  or  four  real  claps  that  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time. 

"  On  the  21st,  the  fire  and  smoke  very  ccxisi- 
derably  diminished;  but  the  next  morning  tfa^ 
broke  out  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The 
smoke  was  red,  and  very  thick ;  and  the  heat  was 
so  intense,  that  all  round  the  bland  the  sea  smoked 
and  bubbled  in  a  surprising  manner.  At  night, 
our  author  viewing  with  a  telescope  a  large  fur- 
nace upon  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  disco- 
vered sixty  smaller  openings  or  funnels,  all  emit- 
ting a  very  bright  flame ;  and  he  imagined  there 
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might  be  as  many  more  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  volcano.  On  the  23d  of  Augusti  in  the 
morning,  the  island  was  much  higher  than  the  day 
before^  and  its  breadth  was  increased  by  a  chain 
of  rocks  sprung  up  in  the  night  almost  fifty  feet 
above  the  water.  The  sea  was  also  again  covered 
^  with  reddish  froth,  which  always  appeared  when 
the  bland  received  any  considerable  additions,  and 
occasioned  an  intolerable  stench,  till  it  was  dis- 
persed by  the  wind  and  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

"  On  the  5th  of  September,  the  fire  opened  an- 
*  other  vent  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black  Island^ 
from  which  it  issued  for  several  days,  during 
which  but  little  was  discharged  from  the  large  fur- 
nace :  and  from  this  new  passage  the  astonished 
spectators  beheld  the  fire  dart  up  three  several 
times  to  a  vast  height,  resembling  so  many  prodi* 
gious  sky-rockets  of  a  glowing  lively  red.  The 
following  night  the  subterraneous  fire  made  a  ter- 
rible noise,  and  immediately  after  a  thousand 
shtaves  of  fire  blew  up  into  the  air,  where,  break* 
ing  and  dispersing,  they  fell  like  a  shower  of  stars 
upon  the  island,  which  appeared  all  in  a  blaze, 
presenting  to  the  amazecjl  spectators  at  once*  a 
most  dreadful  and  beautiful  illumination.  To 
these  natural  fireworks  succeeded  a  kind  of  meteor, 
which  for  some  time  hung  over  the  castle  of  Scaro, 
which  is  seated  on  a  high  rock  in  the  island  of 
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Santoriiti,  a  itieteor  not  unlike  a  fiery  sword,  and 
which  served  to  increase  the  oonstematiixi  of  the 
inhabitants* 

«  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  fVhite  and 
Black  Islands  united,  after  which  the  western  end 
of  the  inland  daily  increased.  There  were  jxyw 
only  four  openings  that  emitted  flames,  which 
issued  forth  with  great  impetuosity,  sometimes  al> 
tended  with  noise  like  that  of  a  large  organ-pipe, 
and  sometimes  like  the  howling  of  wild-beasts.  On 
the  12th,  the  subterraneous  noise  became  much 
augmented,  having  never  been  so  frequent  or  so* 
dreadful  as  on  that  and  the  following  day.  The 
bursts  of  this  subterranean  thunder,  like  a  general 
discharge  of  the  artillery  of  an  army,  were  re- 
peated ten  or  twelve  times  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  immediately  after  each  clap,  4he  large 
furnace  threw  up  huge  red-hot  stones,  which  fell 
into  the  sea  at  a  great  distance.  These  daps 
were  always  followed  by  a  thick. smoke,  which 
spread  clouds  of  ashes  over  the  sea,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

^^  On  the  18th  of  September,  an  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Santorini,  but  did  no  great  damage, 
though  it  considerably  enlarged  the  buniing  island, 
and  in  several  new  places  gave  vent  to  the  fire  and 
smoke.  The  claps  were  also  more  terrible  than 
ever,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  smoke  that  ap- 
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peered  like  a  mountain,  were  seen  and  heard  large 
pieces  <d  roek,  thrown  up  with  as  much  ndbe  and 
force  as  balls  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  which 
afterward  fell  upon  the  island,  or  into  the  sea. 
One  of  the  small  ne^bourihg  islands  was  several 
times  covered  with  these  fiery  stones,  which,  being 
thinly  crusted  over  with  sulphur,  gave  a  bright 
light,. and  continued  burning  till  that  was  con^* 
sumed. 

"  On  the  21st,  after  a  dreadful  clap  of  subter- 
raneous thunder,  very  great  lightnings  ensued,' 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  new  island  was  so 
vicdently  shaken,  that  part  of  the  great  furnace 
came  tumbling  down,  and  huge  burning  rocks 
were  thrown  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  up- 
ward. This  seemed  to  be  the  last  effort  of  the 
volcano,  and  to  have  exhausted  the  combustible 
matter,  as  all  was  quiet  for  several  days,  after. 
But  on  the  25th,  the  fire  broke  out  again  with 
still  greater  fury,  and  among  the  claps  was  one  so 
terrible,  that  the  churches  of  Santorini  were  soon 
filled  with  crowds  of  people,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment would  be  their  last ;  and  the  castle  and  town 
of  Scare  suffered  such  a  shock,  that  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  flew  open.  The  volcano 
continued  to  rage  during  the  i^maining  part  of  the 
year;  and  in  the  month  of  January,  17Q8,  the 
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large  furnace,  widiout  one  day's  intenmssioo, 
threw  out  stones  and  flames  at  le^st  once  or  twice, 
but  generally  five  or  six  times,  a  day. 

^*  On  the  10th  of  February,  in  the  morning,  a 
pretty  strong  earthquake  was  felt  at  Santorini, 
which  the  inhabitants  considered  as  a  prelude  to 
greater  commotions  in  the  burning  island;  nor 
were  they  deceived;  for  soon  after  the  fire  and 
smoke  issued  in  prodigious  quantities,  the  claps 
like  thunder  were  redoubled,  and-nothing  appear- 
ed but  objects  of  horror  and  confusion ;  rocks  of 
an  amazing  size  were  raised  up  to  a  great  h^ght 
above  the  water,  and  the  sea  raged  and  boiled  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  occasioned  great  coastema- 
tion.  The  subterraneous  bellowings  were  heard 
without  intermission,  and  sometimes  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  there  were  six  or  seven  erup- 
tions from  the  large  furnace.  The  noise  of  the 
repeated  claps,  the  quantity  of  huge  stones  that 
flew  about  on  every  side,  the  houses  tottering  to 
their  very  foundations,  and  the  fire,  which  now 
appeared  in  open  day,  surpassed  all  that  had 
hitherto  happened,  and  formed  a  scene  astcmisb- 
ing  beyond  description. 

"  The  15th  of  April  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  number  and  violence  of  the  bellowings  and 
eruptions ;  by  one  of  which  near  a  hundred  large 


■tones  were  throwo  up  all  together  into  the  air, 
and  fell  again  into  the  sea  at  about  two  miles 
distance.  From  this  time  to  the  23d  of  May,  ^ 
which  might  be  called  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  new  island,  things  continued  much  in  the 
same  state ;  but  afterward  the  fire  and  smoke  by 
degrees  subsided,  and  the  subterraneous  thunders 
became  less  terrible. 

"  On  the  15th  of  July,  1709,  our  author,  ac- 
companied by  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Santorini, 
and  some  other  ecclesiastics,  hired  a  boat  to  take 
a  near  view  of  the  island.  They  made  directly 
toward  it  on  that  side  where  the  sea  did  not  bub- 
ble, but  where  it  smoked  very  much.  Being  got 
into  this  vapour,  they  felt  a  close  suffocating  heat, 
and  found  the  water  very  hot ;  upon  which  they 
directed  their  course  toward  a  part  of  the  island  at 
thefiauthest  distance  from  the  large  furnace.  The 
fires,  which  still  continued  to  bum,  and  the  boil- 
ing of  the  sea,  obliged  them  to  take  a  great  com* 
pass,  and  yet  they  felt  the  air  about  them  very 
hot  and  sultry.  Having  encompassed  the  island, 
and  surveyed  it  carefully  from  an  adjacent  one, 
they  judged  it  to  be  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  about  a  mile  broad,  and  five  miles  in  circum^' 
ference ;  but  not  being  thoroughly  satisfied,  they 
resolved  to  attempt  to   land,   and.  accordingly 
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rowed  toward  that  part  of  the  island  where  they 
perceived  neither  fire  nor  smoke ;  but  when  they 
got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it^  the  great  furnace 
discharged  itself  %vith  its  usual  fury,  and  the  wind 
blew  upon  them  a  thick  smoke  and  a  shower  of 
ashes,  which  obliged  them  to  quit  their  design. 
Having  retired  a  little,  they  let  down  a  plummet, 
with  a  line  ninety-five  fathoms  long,  but  it  was 
too  short  to  reach  the  bottom.  On  then- return 
to  Santorini,  they  pbserved  that  the  heat  of  the 
water  had  melted  most  of  the  pitch  from  their 
boat,  which  was  therefore  grown  very  leaky. 

"  From  this  time  until  the  1 5th  of.  August, 
when  our  author  left, Santorini,  the  fir^ smoke, 
and  noise,  remained  very  moderate;  and  by  the 
accounts  that  he  received  from  that  place  for  se- 
veral years  after,  it  appears  that  the  island  still  in- 
creased, but  that  the  fire  and  subterraneous  noises 
were  much ;  abated ;  and  as  the  travellers  who 
have  since  visited  the.  Levant  give  no  account  of 
its  burning,  it  has  doubtleas  long  since  ceased. 

"  Strange  as  this  account  may  appear,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  be  unquestionably  true ;  and  indeed,  this 
is  not.  the  only  instance,  in  mod^n  times,  of 
islands  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  we  have 
an  account  of  one  such  in  the  Philasoiphkd 
Tramacthnsy  vol  v.  page  197,  neai'  the  AzoreSf 
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thus  taised  by  subterraneous  fires,  in  the  year 
1720.  • 

"  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
1720.  In  the  night,  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt 
on  the  island  of  Tercera ;  and  the  next  morning 
the  top  of  a  new  island  appeared,  which  ejected  a 
huge  column  of  smoke.  The  pilot  of  a  ship,  who 
attempted  to  approach  it,  sounded  on  one  side  of 
the  new  formed  island,  with  a  line  of  sixty  fathoms, 
but  could  find  no  bottom.  On  the  opposite  side, 
the  sea  was  deeply  tinged  with  various  colours, 
white,  blue,  and  green,  and  was  very  shallow^ 
This  island  was  larger  on  its  first  appearance  than  ^ 

at  some  distance  of  time  after ;  and  at  length  sunk 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  now  only  just  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

"  Upon  this  extraordinary  production  of  nature^ 
the  narrator  remarks  as  follows : 

'  What  can  be  more  surprising  than  to  see  fire 
not  only  break  out  of  the- bowels  of  the  earth,  but 
also  to  make  itself  a  passage  through  the  waters 
of  the  sea !  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,  or 
foreign  to  our  common  notions  of  things,  than  to 
see  the  bottom  of  the  sea  rise  up  into  a  mountain 
above  the  water,  and  become  so  firm  an  island  as 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  greatest 
storms!    I  know  that  subterraneous  fires,  when 
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|)ent  in  a  nanx>w  passage,  are  able  to  raise  up  a 
mass  of  earth  as  large  as  an  island ;  but  that  this 
should  be  done  in  so  regular  and  exact  a  maimer, 
that  the  water  of  the  sea  should  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  and  extinguish  these  fires;  and  after 
having  been  extinguished;  that  the  mass  q{  earth 
should  not  fall  down,  or  sink  again  with  its  own 
weight,  b(it  still  remain  in  a  manner  suspended 
over  the  great  arch  below !  This  is  what  to  loe 
seems  more  surprising  than  any  thing  that  has 
been  related  of  Mount  Etna,  Vesuvius,  or  aoj 
other  volcano/* 
Number  of  Ordinaire  estimates  the  number  of  volcaooes  oo 
this  globe,  in  actual  activity,  at  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine ;  of  which  ninety-nine  are  on  ooati- 
nents,  and  ninety  in  blands.  But  if  we  reflect  oo 
the  vast  portions  of  the  earth  which  are  still  un- 
explored, particularly  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and 
of  Notasia,  it  will  not  be  thought  rash,  if  the  whole 
be  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty;  though  in 
strict  argument  this  number  should  be  diminished, 
and  not  enlarged. 
Extinct  Nor  will  the  candid  inquirer  reject  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  vast  number  of  volcanoes  now  extinct. 
Vesuvius  itself  has  repeatedly  been  in  this  situa- 

•  Payne*8Geogr.  ExU^^p.  999. 
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tion^  A8  not  oidy  appears  from  the  testimony  c^ 
Strabo  before  adduced,  but  from  others.  For 
Diodonis  Siculus,  who  flburi^ed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rei^  of  Tiberius,  says  Vesuvius  emitted 
fire  in  the  time  of  Hercules ;  and  he  adds,  that  in 
fact  it  retained  many  vestiges  of  conflagration*. 
VitruviuS  had  before  asserted  that  the  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  were  mentioned  in  history,  and  that 
pumice,  there  found,  also  appeared  near  Etna, 
and  in  those  hilly  parts  of  Mysia  which  the  Greeks  ^ 
called  the  burnt  countryf.  Silius  Italicus  also 
expresses  the  same  tradition.  Nay,  in  latter 
times,  Vesuvius  became  extinct  from  a<  d.  1136 
till  1506,  that  is  370  years ;  the  crater  being  filled 
with  coppice  woods  and  pools  of  water,  refuges 
of  the  most  timid  animals;]:. 

From  the  month  of  October  1702,  till  July 
1703,  a  series  of  earthquakes,  like  those  of  1783| 
desolated  the  southern  parts  of  Italy.  Among 
other  phenomena,  a  volcano  near  Sigillo, '  in  Fur- 
ther Abruzzo,  which  had  been  extinct  beyond  all 
history  or  tradition,  suddenly  opened  the  cover  of 
its  crater,  and  smoke  and  flames  issued  for  threi 
days,  after  which  it  has  remained  tranquil.  The 
mouth  of  the  abyss  is  only  about  twenty-two  feet  * 

*  Lib.y.  91.  t  lib.  ii.  6. 

t  Acad.  Nap.  apiid  Old.  937. 
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in  diameter;  but  no  bottom  can  be  found  m\h  a 
line  of  eighteen  hundred  feet*. 

It  is  now  proper  briefly  to  consider  what  are 
called  Pseudo- Volcanoes ;  objects  only  important 
in  the  systems  of  a  few  mineralogists. 

*  Mem.  Acad«  des  Sc. 
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XHESE  trifling  ighitiond  of  co^Kpiti  M^  tmftU 
ed  by  the  Wemerians  with  an  importance  truly 
ludicrous.    Their  chief  products  seem  to  be  in^  ^w^S^ 
durated  clay^  and»  according  to  some,  tripolf« 
Slates  may  also  be  turned  to  slags;  and  what  ii* 
called  porcelain  jasper,  probably  ah  iron  stone 
afifeeted  by  the  heat,  also  appears  in  tho  vicinity 
of  those  ignited  spots,  particukrly  neiii'  Dysert     oyieit 
in  Fifeshire,  where  a  coal-mine  has  continued  iii 
a  state  of  dedagtation,  at  least  since  the  time  of 
Buchanan,  1560;  for  he  minutely  describes  the 
spot  in  one  of  his  poems.    Nay,  according  to 
Mr.  Kirwan,  who  quotes  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  ITSl^  <he  moontain  of 
Cransac  has  continued  burning  since  the  year    cttm». 
1400. 

It  is  observable^  that  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  the 
other  Keptunians,  regard  columnar  argillaceous 
iron  ore,  which  has  a  singular  affinity  with  pris- 
matic basaltin,  as  a  product  of  these  pseudo* vol- 
canoes, a  name  which  would  more  properly  be? 

£n  S 
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long  to  mountains  which^  like  that  of  Chimera, 
now  called  Goranto  in  Natolia,  emit  flame  and 
smoke,  without  any  other  ejection ;  than  to  lit- 
tle ignited  spots,  which,  like  one  of  the  Italian 
ifiles,  might  be  called  volcanellos.  But  a  more 
Name,  proper  name  for  these  ignited  hills  and  spots 
would  hefumarols,  already  admitted  into  French 
from  the  Italian,  as  their  chief  mark  is  their 
smoking  in  rainy  weather.  Yet  asfumareibvi& 
*  been  Used  in  a  very  confined  acceptation,  some 
may  prefer  fumavolSf  from  their  smoke,  anddi- 
minutive  res^mbRtnce  of  a  volcano. 

Among  other  causes  of  these  ignitions  may  be 
mentioned  saline  ballast  and  rubbish  of  sbips, 
which  havQ  formed  a  fumayol  not  a  Utile  destruc- 
tive, near  Sunderland  in  the  north  of  England. 
Pallas  mentions  a  mountain  in  Siberia  which 
continued  to  burn  for  a  long  period,  the  ori- 
ginal cause  being  a  pine  struck  with  Ughtning, 
which  communicated  .the  flame  to  the  reat  of  the 
forest,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
^^^^^  M.  Morand,  in  a  cujrious  memoir  on  the  spon- 
taneous inflammation  of  coal-mines,  has  describ- 
ed the  singular  fumavols  or  ps^Adorvotcarioes  of 
Rovergiie,  a  district  of  the  former  Gutenne,  ]y* 
ing  on  the  south  of  Auvergne  *.    The.  mountain 

^  ^  Mem.  de  Y  ac.  des  Sc.  178I,  p.  169.   The  s^le  is  embarrassed 

an4  obscure. 
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of  Cransac  is  mentioned  iif  charters,  as  burning 
in  the  year  1400  5  and  has  been  noted  in  several 
works  of  geography.  The  smoke  may  some- 
times be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  league ;  and  at 
night,  especially  during  rain  or  snow,  the  flame 
appears  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 
'  M.  Morand  has  given  a  curious  list  of  the  sub- 
stances affected  by  fire,  being  chiefly  indurated 
clay,  or: porcelain  jasper;  slate  of  a  brick  red»  . 
often  with  impressions  of  vegetables  as  usual  in 
coal-mines ;  dross  from  oxyds  of  iron;  the  dead 
rock  of  the  Germans,  or  red  sand-stone;  state 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder;  a  kind  of  tufo 
composed  of  powder  and  sand ;  besides  sulphur^ 
alum,  and  ammoniac. 

.  His  account  of  the  hill  of  Fontaynes,  where 
the  coalrmines  took  fire  about  the  year  1769,  is 
curious,  and  may  give  the  reader  a  complete 
idea  of  a  fumavol  or  volcanello  in  its  greatest  ac- 
tivity* 

'<  The  hill  of  Fontaynes,  situated  near  Ca-  Hfli  ofFon- 
bliac,  is  surmounted  by  two  adjacent  houses, 
forming  the  hamlet  of  Fontaynes,  in  the  parish  of 
Albin;  the  lower  house  belongs  to  Muratels, 
and  the  upper  to  a  person  named  CapeUe,  pro« 
prietor  of  the  mountain.  The  fire  having  de- 
stroyed his  plantation  of  chesnuts;  and  his  coal- 
mine, which  was  of  the  first  quality;  now  threat-^ 
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fDs  his  h»U9ft^ ;  and  occupies  a,  9ar&ce  of  earth 
with  a  alope  towards  the  north  or  north-west ;  its 
e^t?nt  may  be  in  length  from  east  to  west» 
about  65  fathoms*  apd  ia  hreadtb»  &cm  north  to 
iouthj  66  feilhoins, 
Appcmnce.  «<  All  the  surface  on  the  side  towards  Fon- 
taynes,  variously  coloured^  but  more  particu* 
larly  with  red«  yisibly  burnt,  no  longer  regulaily 
following  the  slope  of  the  mountain^  is  entirdy 
broken^  deranged,  furrowed  in  clefts,  in  crevices, 
in  trenches  or  a  kind  of  small  ravines,  which  an- 
nonnce  an  interior  and  pretty  deep  convnlsion; 
and,  by  its  appearance,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  lately  shaken  and  overturned.  In 
some  places  it  is  hollowed  into  pits,  in  others  it 
is  lifted  up  in  small  eminences  or  little  hills, 
formed,  some  of  masses  of  large  canders,  and  of 
ashes,  the  remains  of  substances  which  have 
escaped  calcinatian :  others  of  dones,  sometimes 
in  large  detached  pieces.    The  variegated  e^ 

^  '^Tbt  i«qeideiit.9baut  to  be  described  it  but  of  late  origbk  U 
dates  fiom  the  ^puit  of  1763,  before  whjcli  the  gnuiieeB,  vdwat 
Sudalia  and  fiouqui^  only  worked  small  coal  for  the  foigea,  caued 
ail  die  proprietor's  minea  to  be  shut  up,  and  would  only  allow  the  ia- 
liabi|aiitsoftheGountiy»  to  fiiiaishtheniidTes  with  what  coal  thiy 
wanted  from  the  mine  of  Fontayoes.  Itissajd^^tbaltbecontideiabk 
niv&ber  of  purchasers  not  allowing  time  to  raise  the  sioall  cotl^  die 
inhalnta&ts  taking  none  but  the  hu^ge  bloclb  for  Aeir  use,  the  SDsi 
o«sl  ftmcQled  and  took  fin." 
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loan  of  thete  fragments  belong  to  tho&e  which 
are  known  to  be  the  reralt  of  calcination^  more 
or  less  acting  on  earths  and  argillaceous  or 
schistose  rocks^  especially  of  a  ferruginous  na« 
ture.  This  dry  and  disordered  surface  presents^ 
particularly  towards  the  eastern  side^  against 
which  the  smoke  is  oftenest  driven,  the  most  un« 
equiypcal  characters  of  the  completest  sterility^ 
no  kind  of  plant  being  to  be  found  there,  not 
the  least  rerdure. 

••  Covered  twelve  years  ago,  as  well  as  all  the  Dttoiate. 
neighbouring  quarter,  with  magnificent  chesnut 
walks  of  the  first  quality,  a  second  resource  for 
the  country  after  coal,  there  remains  no  longer 
any  trace  of  these  trees,  esccept  on  the  lower 
borders  of  the  mountain,  even  in  the  part  which 
18  inflamed)  where  is  perceived,  nearly  opposite 
Capelle's  house,  a  single  stump,  still  i^dhering  to 
a  portion  of  the  trunk  above  ground.  This  stump 
and  the  trunk,  hollowed  and  mined  by  the  sub- 
terranean heat,  are,  actually,  only  a  mishapen 
mass,  which,  seen  from  the  house,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  coal-black  colour,  and  the  smoke 
which  issues  from  it,  as  from  a  vent  spouting 
from  the  earth. 

'*  From  all  points  of  the  surface  of  this  mo0fl«     Amokt. 
tain,  even  from  those  where  neither  crevice  nor 
dislocation  is  p^ceived,  through  ashes,  earths^ 
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Stones,  which  seem  lifted  up,  gusts  of  smoke 
more  qf  less  dense  eiscape,  as  from  under  the  ex- 
tinguished and  smoking  remains  of  a  great  con« 
flagration.  This  smoke,  according  to  the  wind, 
disperses  by  spreading  itself  over  all  the  surface, 
or,  in  calm  weather,  rises  in  clouds  more  than 
100  feet  high,  and  is  then  sometimes  seen  at  a 
great  distance. 

''  A  just  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  burning 
mass,  and  of  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  burning 
^  mine  of  Fontaynes,  at  the  time  that  I  was  there, 
by  the  following  observation.  I  was  travelling 
towards  Albin,  coming  from  Villeneuv&-la- 
Cumades'  pn  my  arrival  at  Montmajet>  three 
hours  from  Fontaynes,  I  had  observed  this 
smoke ;  and  my  guide,  from  the  place  we  had 
just  left,  telling  me  he  was  no  longer  certain  of 
the  way,  I  perceived  it,  and  he  sought  it;  I 
made  him  observe  the  smoke  of  the  hill  of  Fon* 
taynes,  where  he  had  never  been,  and  with 
which  he  was  not  in  the  least  acquainted, 
vapour.  ^^  In  short,  another  circumstance  sensibly 
strikes  the  throat,  the  smelling,  and  the  eyes; 
it  is  the  moist  and  earthy  vapour  at  times  sensi- 
bly sulphureous,  at  some  places  even  suffocat- 
ing; the  disagreeableness  of  which  is  sometimes 
perceived,  even  on  approaching  the  vicinity  of 
Fontaynes. 


• 
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.  ^*  In  order  to  furnish  myself  with  an  exact  and 
complete  picture  of  all  th^  parts  of  this  pheno- 
menouj  which  hiad  drawn  me  thither,  the  cir- 
cumstances  I  have  just  related  were^  the  only 
ones,  to  which  I  confined  my  first  inspection.  For 
that  purpose^  I  remained  for  some  time  at  the 
place  where  I  arrived  coming  from  Albin;  it 
was  directly  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  above 
its  inflamed  part^  bordering  even  on  the  brink  of 
the  soil  where  its  degradation  is  at  present  mark* 
ed.  What  there  most  astonished  me  was,  three 
kinds  of  luminous  globes  (I  describe  them  as  Fire. 
they  appeared  to  me),  at  different  distances  from 
one  another,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain, 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as. the  moon  appears 
when  at  the  full,  of  a  bright  red,  or  such  as  the 
fire  in  a  forge  appears,  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
smithy  when  seen  from  a  clear  and  distant  place. 
'^  I  did  not  know  what  it  was;  I  nevertheless 
attentively  observed  these  brilliant  points,  which 
I  was  desired  to  consider.  Do  you  see  the  fire? 
said  they.  The  stones,  or  any  thing  found  at 
hand,  which  my  guide,  and  those  who  were  with 
us  at  the  time,  amused  themselves  with  throwing 
towards  the  place  where  I  perceived  these  bodies 
of  light,  explained  to  me,  what  T  had  neither 
been  able  to  judge  of  nor  define:  they  were  so 
many  apertures,  which  served  as  chimneys  to  the 
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quiet  passage  of  a  bright  and  lively  flaine«  shel* 
tered  from  the  wind.  The  edges^  or  extmior 
coat  of  these  funnels,  reddened  by  the  fire,  so  as 
tb  be  blended  in  colour  with  the  flame^  to  which 
they  served  as  conduits,  and  which  was  Bot  at 
first  perceptible,  produced  that  effect  of  light  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  first 
appearance.  When  the  stones  or  wood  which 
had  been  thrown  towards  these  burning  mouthy 
reached  them,  then  their  coats,  breaking  and 
falling  into  the  flame,  agitated  the  fire,  causing 
ejections  of  a  reddish  hue,  to  a  height  and  of  a 
volume  proportioned  to  the  derangement  caused 
ia\he  furnace ;  exactly  as  it  occurs,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  the  furnace  of  a  blacksmith,  when  he 
stirs  the  fire. 

*'  If  the  pieces  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  thrown 

oh  these  funnels,  were  not  carried  into  the  fire, 

with  the  crust  of  the  apertures,  they  would  in- 

^  stantly  be  seen  to  take  fire,  or  be  inunediately 

reduced  to  charcoal. 

**  In  other  places,  towards  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  I  stood,  and  more  within  my  view,  the  fire 
likewise  appeared  in  alt  its  force,  but  under  a  dif^ 
ferent  aspect,  and  otherwise  varied  and  repeated. 

^^  Grenerally  the  trace  is  distinguished  by  a 
light,  accompanied  by  a  flame,  fluttering  from 
time  to  time  on  the  surface,  firom  a  prodigious 


• 

number  of  little  crerices,  rather  indented,  which  Crefioai. 
extend,  in  a  serpentine  direction,  to  a^greater  or 
less  distance.  These  little  crevices  are  themsehei 
distingaisfaed  by  a  constant  trembling,  percepti* 
Ue  on  their  edges;  the  playing  of  the  flame, 
joined  to  the  continual  derangement  of  the  edges 
of  the  crevices,  which  faills  in  a  fine  powder  iu 
the  interior  of  the  clefts,  giving  them  a  particu* 
lar  motion,  which  cannot  be  better  ccxnpared 
than  to  a  kind  of  twinkling. 

^*  In  other  parts  the  fire,  confined  in  a  kind  of 
open  ravines  which  are  very  numerous,  s^ggles 
against  the  wind,  when  it  blows  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  trenches ;  and  forms,  to  the  si^t, 
a  real  stream  of  flame* 

*'  By  sounding  the  earth  with  my  cane,  to 
avoid  those  places  which  were  too  hot,  and  re-* 
gnlating  my  steps  by  the  wind,  so  that  the  smoke 
and  suffocating  exhalations  of  hot,  humid,  and 
anlphnreous  vapours,  were  driven  b^ore  me,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  approaching  and  examin- 
ing at  my  ease,  among  others,  a  very  large  cre- 
vice, which,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  burn- 
ing; itsvnnding,  broad,  and  elongated  mouth, 
was  as  if  enamelled  on  its  exterior  edges,  by  vola- 
tilisations of  diflerent  colours,  and  of  the  greatest 
delicacy,  which  from  time  to  ttmefell  into  the  fire. 

"  On  the  kind  of  ashes  which  formed  the  soil 
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joining  this  ravine  of  fire^  some  substances 
collected  in  tolerably  large  heaps^  boiled. up,  hav* 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  nietallisatbD» 
coloured  like  that  kind  of  copper  called  rosette* 
However  difficult  the  access  to  those  places 
where  I  remarked  these  frothy  scorifications,  I 
contrived,  with  my  cane,  to  get  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  from  the  hottest  parts,  some  fine  pieces, 
to  bring  them  within  reach,  and  to. take  them 
away  when  perfectly  cooled. 

"  The  direction  of  the  wind,  then  correspond- 
ing with  the  aperture  of  this  magnificent  preci- 
pice, was  very  favourable  to  enable  the  eye  to 
examine  the  extent  of  the  gulf.  The  external 
air,  agitated  by  the  wind,  penetrated  into  it,  su- 
perficially acting  on  the  flame,  and  by  directing 
it  like  a  wave,  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  burn- 
ing ravine,  where  it  became  turbulent,  and  roar- 
ing, even  in  the  interior^,  afforded  the  facility  of 
observing  a  deep  and  void  space,  a  superb  fire, 
gentle  and  quiet  in  one  part,  undulating  in  an- 
other, presenting  only  a  bright  red,  such  as  is 
perceivable  in  a  glass-house. 

*^  The  idea  which  suggested  itself  at  the  sight 

*  '<  MHiich  brought  to  my  recollection,  what  is  said  by  the  iofai- 
bitants  in  the  neighbocirhood  of  the  plain  of  Dysert  Moor,  in  Soot- 
land  ;  they  ptetend  that,  at  certain  times,  they  hear  murmuriogs 
and  whistlings  in  the  holes  and  cavenu.  drl  ^txploiier  les  suko 
di  chorion,  p.  36.'* 
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oFtliu  object,  of  diversifying  it,  of  changing  the 
action  of  the  fire,  by  throwing  different  things 
into  the  precipice,  which  sometimes  seemed  lost 
in  an  instant,  afforded  a  kind  of  amusement,  not 
imworthy  a  naturalist.  Stones  thrown  bound* 
ing  into  this  furnace,  produced  flaming  eruptions 
with  sparkling,  even  with  a  d^onation,  and  cre- 
ated as  it  were  little  tempests,  which  gave  a 
kind  of  diversion,  which  might  be  renewed  as 
often  as  the  shock  repeated  in  the  chambers  of 
fire  had  neither  destroyed  nor  overwhelmedthem. 
If  it  was  possible  to  approach  these  furnaces  with 
safety,  and  without  danger  throw  in  large  masses 
of  any  substance  whatever,  so  as  suddenly^  to 
compress  the  fire  within,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
one  would  see  a  real  brisk  explosion*. 

**  The  singularity  of  the  sight,  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch,  would  com* 
pletely  satisfy  the  most  indifferent  traveller;  it     , 

•  **That  related  by  M.  Tabb^  Marie,  probably  had  no  other  cause 
than' the  detachment  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth  within.  M. 
Laurens,  curate  of  Albin,  infcMrmed  me,  that  in  September  last,  this 
moontaiiK  in  the.  night  had  made  a  considerable  explosion.  The 
noise  which  accompanied  it,  was  like  that  of  a  cannon,  the  ground 
of  the  vicinity,  to  a  considerable  distance,  was  next  morning  found 
coveied  with  stones  thrown  up  by  this  eruption  $  the  quantity  was 
observed,  and  was  estimated  at  200  cart  loads.  The  surface  of  the 
hill  also  showed  by  its  alteration,  the  conflict  within ;  all  which  was 
caused  by  a  current  of  water,  which  had  been  injudiciously  intro* 
dactd,  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  bivning  of  the  mountain*'* 
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was  netr  to  ine^  and  excited  my  curipattj  on  all 
points.  It  may  well  be  sapposed^  that  I  did  not 
confine  myself  to  this  idle  inspection;  in  imvets* 
mg  with  an  uncertain  step  this  smoking  and 
burning  surface,  which  often  obliged  me  to  tan 
from  one  part  to  another;  in  walking  on  this 
demolition  of  substances^  to  admire,  as  nesu*  as 
possible,  the  different  apertures  of  fire>  which  I 
was  accustomed  to  distinguish ;  I  fully  peroeiYed 
that  those  confused  remains,  deserved  a  separate 
and  detailed  examination :  their  different  tints  of 
white,  yellow>  yellowish,  videt,  greenish,  or 
other  colours  that  they  have  acquired  accordii^ 
to  their  nature,  according  to  the  duration  orde* 
gree  of  the  fire,  made  them  already  remarkaUe. 
TninetM.  ^^  They  are  all  either  calcareous,  or  vitrifiaUes 
tiie  greater  part  resemble  baked  bricks,  aome  are 
whitened,  calcined,  reduced  to  Hme,  and  are 
changed  into  a  kind  of  red  pumice,  or  bear  other 
marks  of  scorification  in  different  degrees,  some- 
times with  mixtures  of  stones  more  or  less  altered» 
as  veined  tufos,  formed  of  ashes^  and  k^fUk 
agglutinated  together.  Several  of  these  stones, 
and  in  great  numbers,  are  visibly  and  abundantly, 
either  impregnated,  or  incrusted  with  salts  and 
sulphurs.  Here  stones  of  different  sises,  cover 
thick  beds  of  ashes,  reduced  by  the  strength  and 
duration  of  the  fire,  to  an  impalpable  powder* 
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Mill  burning  in  certain  placai.  These  ashesi  if 
they  may  be  called  so,  heaped  sometimes  ia 
linking  hollows,  form  very  dangerous  spots;  a 
stick  may  be  thrust  into  them  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  in  going  over  them,  one  may  sink  to  one's 
knees :  I  myself  found,  that,  besides  the  great 
heat  which  is  concentrated  in  them,  it  was  no 
little  trouble  to  get  out  of  them. 

'*  The  liveliness  with  which  the  fire  shows  it-^ 
self,  towards  the  east  and  the  south  of  the  hill, 
where  the  trees  split  at  30  fathoms'  distance^  does 
not  permit  much  detailed  observation,  otherwise 
than  as  rdates,  either  to  the  fiery  spectacle  of  a 
considerable  surface  of  earth,  or  to  the  aspect  of 
a  c<Hifufted  and  extraordinary  subversion.  One 
caimot  approach  every  spot  one  would  wish.  In 
some,  at  the  bottom  of  the  burning  part,  the  heat 
18  sufferable ;  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  roast 
their  chesnuts  in  it;  even  rabbits  like  to  burrow 
in  it,  andj  although  the  season  when  I  was  there 
was  extremely  hot,  I  have  seen  some  of  those 
animals  driven  from  places  contiguous  to  the 
burning  soil*  On  approaching  the  centre  of  the 
mountain,  the  superficial  heat  becomes  stronger; 
besides,  this  burning  and  moving  earth,  in  some 
places,  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  any  time ; 
either  the  stones  give  way  under  the  feet,  and 
are  buried  in  the  ashes  which  they  cover;  or  the 
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heat  which  is  felt  through  the  boots^  becomes  in- 
supportable. 

**  One  is  then  obliged  every  moment  to  moyc 
forward  or  return  against  one's  will,  froni  the 
way  one  would  wish  to  go.  If  the  naturalist 
would  observe  these  objects  near  and  in  their 
place,  he  is  not  always  at  liberty  to  satisfy  him- 
self, the  suffocating  smoke  sometimes  preventing 
him  from  stooping  as  much  as  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  day  I  was  at  Fontaynes,  the  wind 
was  favourable,  as  I  have  said ;  it  prevented  the 
smoke  from  rising,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drove 
it  in  a  certain  direction.  But  it  often  happens 
that  the.heat  of  the  fire  will  not  allow  the  tra- 
veller with  impunity  to  pick  up  calcined  stones, 
or  other  substances,  which  he  may  think  worth 
examination. 

•^  This  burning  heat  of  the  hill  of  Fontaynes, 

.  seems  to  gain  towards  the  east  and  south ;  on  the 

opposite  side  where  the  fire  recedes,  grass  grows; 

and  com  and  rye  are  sown  within  four  or  five 

fathoms  of  the  conflagration;" 
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XHESE  stones  have,  in  cabinets,  been  often 
confounded  with  rocks,  from  which  they  should  in 
general  be  carefully  distmguished.  They  are  call-  Name. 
ed  veinstones,  because  they  are  found  in  the  veins, 
either  metallic  or  barren,  which  traverse  many 
mountains. 

The  reader  who  desires  complete  information 
concerning  those  veins,  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  in  the  science,  is  referred  to  the  elaborate 
work  of  Werner*.  A  few  general  ideas  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  design. 

Most  mountains  consist  of  stratified  rocks,  by  Wemer^ 
the  Germans  called  jf?(fl?^5:e;  and  the  beds  are 
often  intersected,  almost  at  right  angles,  by  what 
are  called  vein^,  of  more  or  less  length,  depth,  and 
thickness ;  sometimes  metallic,  and  sometimes  of 
a  rocky  substance ;  but  dissimilar  from  other  parts 
of  the  mountain,    Oppel,  formerly  president  of 

*  Moarelle  Theorie  de  U  fonnatio&  det  Filom.    IMnite  po 
Ptubutsop.    Baria^  ISM,  8f0. 

SoS 
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the  Council  of  Mines  in  Saxony,  has  informed  us 
that  the  mere  fissures  of  rocks  are  commonly  very 
narrow ;  while  a  vein,  on  tlie  contrary,  may  be  of 
prodigious  extent,  and  is  always  filled  with  a  sub- 
stance different  from  that  of  the  mountain.  He 
was  the  first,  according  to  Werner,  who  establish- 
ed the  essential  difference  between  veins  and 
JlcetzCy  or  beds,  which  may  be  metallic  and  con- 
jtain  a  heterogenous  substance,  yet  must  not  be 
called  veins,  as  they  follow  the  direction  of  the 
other  strata, 
Amcti.  Many  primitive  mountains  consist  of  what  have 
been  called,  with  great  impropriety,  vertical  strata 
or  beds ;  while  the  latter  words  of  themselves  im- 
ply a  horizontal  position.  The  terms  arrtdi  or 
uprights  have  been  here  proposed  and  adopted, 
in  order  to  obviate  a  solecism  long  regretted  by 
writers  on  mineralogy.  Such  mountains  consist- 
ing of  arrects,  are  often  intersected  by  veins,  which 
cut  these  arrects  in  an  Qpposite  direction. 

Origin.  It  seems  a  probable  opinion  that  many  veins  of 
great  extent  may  have  been  produced  by  the  de- 
siccation of  the  globe,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
primeval  waters ;  while  others  may  be  owing  to 
the  subsidence  of  parts  of  mountains  resting  on 

Extent  an  irregular  nucleus.  At  Uspallata,  in  the  Andes 
of  Chili,  there  is  a  vem  of  silver,  which  has  been 
traced  to  the  enormous  length  of  90  miles ;  but  by 


veinstones;  jg5 

ttiany  has  been  supposed  to  extend  to  Potosi,  that  is 
840  geographical  miles.  The  grand  vein  is  always 
nine  feet  in  thickness ;  but  on  both  sides  numerous 
veins  branch  off,  which  may  be  said  to  penetrate 
in  all  directions  a  chain  of  mountains  30  miles  in 
breadth*.     From  this  surprising  example,  an  idea  ^ 

may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  some  veins,  which 
havu  continued  to  be  richly  productive  after,  the 
labours  of  many  centuries. 
•  In  conducting  their  subterranean  operations, 
the  miners  use  a  kind  of  compass,  divided  into 
twice  twelve  hours;  12  and  12  being  n..  and  s. 
while  6  and  6  are  e.  and  w.f  This  is :  used '  to 
estimate  the  direction  of  the  vein ;  while  its  incli^ 
nation  is  measured  by  the  plummet.  The  dip  is 
often  confounded  with  the  inclination,  but  seems 
more  properly  to  imply  the  general  declination, 
taken  in  the  line  or  direction  of  the  veb,  than:the 
lateral  inclination  or  obliquity.  Thus  if.  a  book 
be  held  obliquely,  the  back  will  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vein,  which  is  seldom  strictly  horizontal, 
but  dips  at  one  extremity,  while  at  the  other  it  is 
salient;  or,  in  the  language  of  miners,  bassets  out, 
or  rises  to  the  day.     The  width  of  the  back  shows 

•  MoiiDa,  Ist.  Nat.  del  Chili. 

t  Invented  by  the  Grermans,  the  fathers  of  modem  mineralogy. 
The  silver  mines  in  the  Hartz  were  discovered  a.  d.  968.  Those 
of  Saxony,  by  a  HarU  minerj  about  a.  o.  1180. 
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the  thickness  of  the  vein ;  while 
the  declination  from  the  vertical  through  the  90 
degrees  to  the  horizon.  But  4l  little  sketch  and 
explanation,  given  in  the  i^pendix,  will  explain 
this  subject  better  than  any  verbal  description. 

The  rock  which  covers  the  vein,  is  called  the 
roof  I  and  the  bottom  is  called  the  s(Ae.  They 
are  also  called  the  hanger  and  the  ledger.  The 
English  miners  also  us^  the  word  hadje^  to  denote 
the  inclination :  and  rake  vein,  to  denote  the  per- 
pendicular, while  the  pipe  vein  approaches  the  ho- 
xizontaL  The  veinstones  are  sometimes  called 
riiiers :  and  the  German  word  loch  is  retained  ftr 
a  cavity  or  empty  space. 

Mbmds.  The  vein  rardy  coalesces  with  the  rock,  but  is 
aq>arated  from  it  on  both  sides  by  what  are  called 
the  salbands^  which,  like  walls,  contain  the  nui^ 
ral :  and  often  by  the  skirts ^  in  German  hestej^j 
which  are  small  layers  of  earthy  matter,  commoBly 
argillaceous,  lying  between  the  salbaads  and  the 
rode.  In  the  veina^themselves  the  ores  are  a^ 
companicd  widi  tiieir  gangmrts  of  quarts,  baryta^ 

Ondtiei.  calcareous  apar,  &c«*  There  are  also  omidHy 
which  in  powerful  vems  we  of  proportional  ei* 
tent,  so  as  to  appear  like  chambers,  studded  ail 
over  with  druses^  or  groups  of  beautiful  ores  and 

^  Set  BMDBiuut^  ii.  aa^ 


ciyMU|i^'^'''G^when  enlightened  by  torches,  eK^' 
oeed  all  the  ideas  of  oriental  magniieence,  and 
seem  the  chosen  abodes  of  the  fiairies  of  the  mine ; 
k  race  whose  existence  was  anciently  credited  in 
all  mineral  countries. 

These  cavities  are  often  found  where  the  vein  ii 
most  porwerfiil,  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  de^ 
positions  of  various  periods,  whence  Werner  ad-* 
duces  them  in  support  of  his  theory,  tiiat  the  veins 
were  once  empty,  and  were  filled  from,  above  | 
especially  as  the  crystals  are  covered  on  that  side 
with  little  crystals  of  pyrites,  magnetic  iron,  and  ' 
^eoa,  which^  by  his -doctrine,  may  have  distilled 
from  above.  This  is  opposed  by  the  theory  of 
Trefbra,  who  for  thirty  years  superintended  the  Treim^sidei. 
mmes  of  the  Hartz,  and  who  affirms  that  metallic 
▼ens  are  formed  by  the  fermentation  and  exalta** 
Ikm  q£  vapours,  which  we  now  call  gases;  and 
wMch  operate  as  it  were  a  kind  of  life  in  the  inte« 
rior  of  the  earth,  perpetually  decomposing  and 
transmuting  mineral  substances'*.  He  would  per- 
haps have  inferred  that,  though  the  gases  rose  ^ 
from  beneath,  th^  were  congealed,  as  in  distil-  ^ 

lery,  by  the  superior  cold,  and  then  let  fell  their 
depositions.  Veins  sometknes  cross  eadi  other  in 
diiforefit  directicms ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  those 

*  See  his  curious  work  on  the  Interior  of  Mouatsins,  a  /olio 
toliime  traodlned  into  French,  by  Dietri^. 
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which  extend  across  the  others  niust  be  the  most 
Ancient  and   iDodem;  &e  ancieot  having  been  broken  by  a 
'  later  subsidence  of  the  mountain.    Werner  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  mining  district  of  Freyberg 
there  are  two  kinds  of  veins,  of  very  different  de- 
scriptions*    One  kind  consists  of  those  which  are 
called  northern  and  southern,  that  is,  they  run 
from  nine  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  minen 
compass,  or  between  the  north-west  and  the  north- 
east    They  yield  galena,  black  blende,  pyrites, 
either  coppery,   arsenical,  or  common;  quartz, 
and  brown  spar.     The  second   kind  of  veins, 
always  traversing  the  first,  and  never  traversed  by 
them,  contains  galena  with  a  little  radiated  pyrites, 
barytes,  fluor,  and  quartz.     This  extends  betwixt 
the  sixth  and  ninth  hour.     One  district  contains 
veins  of  tm  and  of  silver,  the  former  being  always 
traversed  by  the  latter.     The  direction  of  the  first 
is  chiefly  between  six  and  nine  hours,  while  that  of 
the  last  is  between  nine  and  three. 

In  a  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  veins 
themselves,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  have 
sometimes  neither  skirts  nor  salbands,  but  pass 
into  the  rock  itself,  which  in  that  case  is  often 
somewhat  decomposed.  Werner  says,  that  this 
particularly  happens  when  veins,  loaded  with 
quartz  and  hornblende,  occur  in  a  quartzy  gneiss; 
and  somejtimea  only  in  particular  j>artS|  while  the 
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Others  are  divided  from  the  rock  by  the  salbandi 
or.  by  the  besteg  of  clay.  The  ore  passing  into 
the  chinks  of  the  rock,  sometimes  for  a  few  inches, 
never  more  than  a  yard,  is  always  in  a  leafy,  or 
superficial  form.  In  different  minmg  dbtricts  of 
Germany,  several  silver  ores  are  wrought  in  the 
decomposed  gneiss  of  the  rock  adjacent  to  the 
salbends  of  the  mine;  and  at  Kongsberg  in  Nor- 
way, native  silver  appears  in  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
and  hombl^ide.  Copper,  galena,  and  even  tin, 
sometimes  assume  the  same  appearance. 

Sometimes  fragments  of  the  rock  have  dropped 
into  the  vein,  and  been  enveloped  in  its  substance.  ' 
But  Werner  seems  to  elude  a  great  difficulty,  the 
similar  appearance  of  masses  of  mineral,  by  the 
French  called  poches  or  pockets,  which  have  been 
accidentally  discovered  at  detached  and  wide  in- 
tervals, in  the  solid  body  of  the  rock.  0 

It  must  not  be  conceived  that  all  veins  are  me-  stone 
talliferous.  Many,  on  the  .contrary,  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  miner,  and  are  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  stone.  Werner  mentions  veins  of  gra- 
nite, porphyry,  limestone,  basalt,  wadken,  and 
grunstein.  He  adds,  that  in  some  parts  of  Saxony 
veins  are  found  of  small-grained  granite,  in  a  rock 
of  mica-slate,  and  these  veins  are  traversed  and 
deranged  by  veins  of  silver,  which  proves  that  the 
granitic  veins  are  more  ancienU    In  other  districts 
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appear  veins  of  porph  jry  and  of  trap,  or  basdtiiL 
Veins  of  wacken  are  particulariy  frequait  in  tiic 
metallic  mountains  of  Saxony ;  they  traverse  all 
the  other  metallic  veia$,  and  are  of  courae  of  a 
more  modem  formation.  Veins  of  grunstein  ap* 
pear  near  Bautzen.  In  the  mornitains  of  Sdmee^ 
berg  and  Hartenstein,  there  are  i-ems  of  clay-slate. 
In  the  Pyrenees,  Duhamel  observed,  not  far  froa 
v^  of  tile  peak  of  Oncet,  what  he  calls  a  bed  of  granite, 
about  nine  inches  thick,  enclosed  between  two  beds 
of  trap,  which  were  themselves  aaclosed  between 
two  beds  of  limestone.  ^  We  observed  that  the 
inferior  bed  of  trap  disappeared,  tenninatiiig  m 
the  fdrm  of  a  wedge,  so  that  the  granite  after- 
wards reposed  on  the  iimestooe.  We  also  ob- 
served that  the  latter  is  often  penetrated  by  threads 
of  granite  which  appear  on  its  smAee,  in  tlie  z^ 
zag  form ;  and  the  granite  also  assumes  the  fsrm 
of  nodules,  being  in  all  these  drcumstacioes  ^rmly 
adherent  to  the  rock,  which  supports  or  encloses 
it,  forming  with  it  a  continuous  body;  and  there 
b  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  it  xieter  pen^nttet 
lo  much  depth.  This  granite  is  in  a  great  part 
composed  of  plates  of  felspar,  more  or  less 
^(ed  with  crystals  of  black  sdiofrl.  The  i 
fbe  .quartz  are  thinly  scattered.  The  same  dis* 
trict  offered  another  phenomenon :  we  perteived 
many  leal  veins  of  gnmte^  about  an  iDch  io 
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thickness,  traversing  diametrically  the  mass  of  the 
rock/'* 

It  appears,  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  Pic  du 
Midi,  the  chief  object  of  these  observations,  is  en* 
tirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  in  distinct  and 
continued  beds,  or  properly  arrects,  inclined  from 
60  to  80^ ;  the  superior  beds,  immediately  cover- 
ing the  limefttorie,  being  gneiss  and  garnet-rock ; 
above  which  are  numerous  alternating  beds  or 
arrects  of  limestone,  trap,  and  sometimes  of  gra* 
nite.  The  dispositk)n  of  the  trap  is  remackable, 
as  it  often  afifects,  between  two  levd  beds  of  lime* 
stone^  folds  either  single  or  multiplied,  and  of  the 
stra&gest  i^pearance.  The  granite  of  the  supe* 
rior  beds  or  arrects  presents  many  features,  as  « 
TCiDy  as  a  bed^  and  as  a  constituent  part  of  many 
calcareous  rocks ;  bulv  in  the  ktter  case,  it  is  only 
found  on  the  sur&ce,  as  if  it  had  been  deposibed 
aooo  «fter  the  compaction  of  the  calcareous  mole- 
ciilAs. 

Veins  of  granite^  composed  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  white  mica,  lutve  niso  been  observed  by  Bes- 
SOB,  in  the  limosio,  in  a  day  slate.  They  are  on 
a  plain  which  has  been  tilled ;  and  he  obser^^  no 
gnudtic  rock  in  the  nei^bourhood.  Tfab  ffwoite 
is  ki  very  large  and  irregular  grains;  4  circun^' 

•  Jour.  4<ftMiiiMy  iv.  761.  761. 
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Stance  also  remarked  by  Dolomieu,  who  says  that 
such  granites  differ  from  those  of  the  mountains^ 
as  the  grains  are  larger,  the  substances  less  inter- 
woven and  coherent,  while  each  has  a  greater  ten* 
dency  to  regular  crystallisation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Charpentier  observed,  m  various  parts 
of  Saxony,  veins  of  granite  in  mountains.of  goeiss ; 
the  granite  consisting  of  white  quartz  in  very  small 
grains,  mica  in  fine  particles,  while  the  felspar  was 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  quartz*. 
Slips.  The  slips  or  dykes  found  in  coal  niines,  may 

also  be  classed  among  the  veins  of  stone.  They 
chiefly  consist,  as  already  mentioned,  of  basaltin 
and  basalton,  clay-rock,  and  argillaceous  sand- 
stone. 

But  the  denomination  of  veinstones  has  been 
more  strictly  confined  to  the  substances  found  in 
metallic  veins/  which,  from  their  confined  nature, 
perhaps  more  properly  belong  to  lithology ;  whence 
only  a  few  observations  are  here  offered,  by.  way 
of  supplement  to  a  treatise  on  rocks;  as  they 
often  perplex  the  learner,  and  sometimes  even  the 
adept,  by  combinations  which  do  not  occur  in 
mountain  masses.  A  short  account  of  these  vein- 
stones, given  by  an  honest  practical  miner,  inay 
A^gMrtby  not  be  unacceptable.     '^  What  I  call  veinstone^ 

•  lb.  No.  16,  p.  S2.     . 
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is  a  compound  mineral  concretion  of  various  co- 
lourSj  appearances,  and  degrees  of  hardness,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  various  colours  in  th«  same 
mass,  though  white  often  prevails.  This  com- 
pounded stony  concretion  is  called  by  miners  a 
rider,  perhaps  from  its  riding  the  vein,  or  sepa- 
rating it  longitudinally  into  two  or  more  divisions. 
This  mineral  stone  is  hard  and  heavy,  sometimes 
compact  and  solid,  but  frequently  cra6ked  and 
cavernous,  rising  in  irregular  and  mishapen  masses, 
and  generally  exceeding  hard.  A  rider  frequent- 
ly contains  a  variety  of  different  substances  or 
species,  as M^ell  as  different  colours,in  the  same  mass, 
such  as  spar,  quartz,  fragments  of  the  rocks  near 
the  vein,  sometimes  pyrites,  and  often  ore  in  grains 
and  flowers,  and  sometimes  different  ores,  as  lead, 
copper,  &c.  in  the  same  mass,  and  all  these  strong-  • 
ly  coagulated  or  concreted  together  by  a  whitish  or 
a  brownish- white  substance,  resembling  quartz  and 
agate,  which  seems  to  have  enveloped  the  several 
articles  in  the  composition  when  the  whole  was  in 
a  fluid  state.  I  call  this  veinstone,  as  I  think  the 
term  should  be  the  most  intelligible  to  naturalists, 
it  being  always  found  in  veins,  upon  the  super- 
iicie&.of  them,  and  in  fragments  and  masses  lying 
about  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  which  have 
slidden,  or  been  forced  off,  the  superficies  of  veins. 
But  the  veinstone  does  not  always  contain  so  great 
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a  variety  in  its  Composition.  It  is  often  pretty 
ti^hite,  and  appears  like  a  quartzy  concretion  of  a 
porous^  or  rather  a  cavernous  texture ;  and  the  in- 
side of  the  caverns,  though  small,  frequently  con* 
tains  a  brownish  ferruginous  soft  soil  of  a  snufiy 
i^pearance ;  and  sometimes  the  insides  of  these 
small  caverns  are  finely  lined  with  great  numbers 
of  pointed  or  prismatical  crystals,  generally  ex- 
ceeding beautifiil,  and  sparkling  like  diamonds. 
"^  But  all  the  veinstones,  or  riders,  are  not  white  nor 
whitish.  In  many  places  they  are  of  a  brown,  or 
a  reddbh-brown,  and  several  other  colours;  but 
the  whitish  colour  most  commonly  prevails. 
Strong  wide  veins  often  contain  a  large  rib  of  this 
veinstone  betwixt  the  sides,  several  feet  thick ;  but 
\n  all  degrees  of  thickness,  from  a  few  inches  up 

^  to  several  feet,  I  have  seen  strong  bold  veins  cany 
such  a  rib  or  body  of  this  stone  as  to  appear  in  a 
ridge  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  great  way, 
the  superficies  of  the  native  rock  bemg  withered, 
and  wasted  away  firom  both  sides  of  it'** 

This  description  clearly  applies  to  quartz:  and 
)ie  afterwards  proceeds  to  mention  that  the  diief 

*  spars,  found  in  mineral  veins,  are  the  calcareous 
and  cauk-spar,  since  called  baiytes.  Hie  soft 
mineral  soils  found  in  veins,  are  a  white,  or  whitish 

•  WiUiiWj  Mia*  Sing.  L  S84. 
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bole ;  a  red  nnctnons  femij^nous  clay ;  with  other 
kinds  and  colours,  especially  that  called  gur  by  Gar. 
the  G^vans,  of  various  tints  of  brown,  and  re- 
aemblin^  rappee,  and  sometimes  Spanish  snnfF. 
The  peach  of  the  Cornish  miners,  chlorite,  or 
green  bole,  is  also  frequent 

From  the  account  which  Williams  gives  of  the  ituer. 
rider  J  in  the  very  imperfect  mineralogical  language 
of  that  period,  it  would  appear  that  he  means  to 
indicate  a  vein  of  femigmous  quartz,  generally 
found  to  accompany  metallic  ores.  By  his  de» 
8cription  it  is  very  rough  and  irregular,  and  full 
of  little  cavities,  containing  a  ferruginous  powder 
like  snuff.  The  whitest  parts  have  some  resem- 
blance to  what  is  called  a  bur-stone^  chiefly  used 
ibr  miU-stones,  their  irregular  suriiace  serving  the 
purpose  of  trituration:  but  the  rider  generally 
cnntBJns  heterogenous  substances,  as  ores,  pyrites, 
apar,  fluor,  &&*  It  .'seems  oiien  to  approach 
keralite,  or  the  homatein  of  the  Germans,  which 
f  ometinies  even  fiurms  mountains,  rqplete  with 
silver  and  other  ores. 

it  would  seem  that  the  cavities  containing  druses 
of  small  crystals,  chiefly  o<icur  in  the  purer  por- 
tioosoftherock;  and  his  account  of  lids  beautiful 
kind  of  vemstones  merits  transcription. 

^  WilL  L  899. 
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"  Most  of  the  mineral  spars  are  frequently 
found  shot  mto  prismatical,  cubic  hexagonals,  or 
other  figures.  These  figured  crystals  are  gene- 
rally transparent;  arid  very  beautifiil.  It  is  a  great 
curiosily  to  behold  the  inside  of  some  of  the  large 
cavities  in  which  they  are  formed.  These  open 
caverns  are  frequently  met  with  in  hard  mineral 
veins,  and  they  are  generally  called  by  miners 
lochSy  or  loch  holes. 

"  The  miners  know  nothing  of  these  cavernous 
vacuities  until  they  strike  into  them,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  working ;  and  they  are  of  various  dimen- 
sions, from  the  bigness  of  a  nut,  up  to  roam 
enough  for  three  or  four  men  to  turn  themselves  in 
them. 

'^  The  magnitude  of  these  caverns  is  generally 
in  some  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  veins  in 
which  they  are  found ;  and  the  insides  of  tfaem 
frequently  exhibit  all  the  variety,  beauty,  and 
splendoi^r  of  the  most  curious  grotto-wiM-k. 

^*  There  is  commonly  a  hard  concreted  stony 
crust,  called  driise^  adhering  to  the  inside  of  die 
cavity ;  out  of  which,  as  out  of  a  root^  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  short  prismatical  crystals 
ore  .shot,  which  sparkle  like  a  thousand  dianxmds 
with  the  candle,  or  when  brought  up  to  tbe  sua. 
Between  these  clusters  of  mock  diamonds,  and 
sticking  to  them  promiscuously,  there  are  often 
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01^  pyrites,  and  spar,  shot  also  into  prismatical, 
cubic,  and  other  figures ;  and  besides  these,  clus- 
ters of  grotesque  figures  which  grow  out  of  one 
another,  and  are  as  it  were  piled  upon  one  an- 
other. The  whole  inside  of  the  cavern  is  some- 
times most  magnificently  adorned  with  the  most 
wildly  grotesque  figures,  which. grow  .upon  and 
branch  out  of  one  another,,  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  described;  and  with  all  the  gay  and. splendid  . 
colours  of  polished  gold,  of  the  rainbow,  and  of 
the  peacock's  tail,  and.  all  these  blended  together, 
and  the  masses  reflecting  all  the  beauty  of  such  an 
assemblage  of  gaudy  colours.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  these  cavdms  Me  never  so  magnifi- 
cent'and  glorious  but  when.ttere  is  less  or  more 
of  yellow  copper  ore,  or  of  the  pfyrites  in  them ; 
afl  these  ores,  are  found  to  .produce,  in  hard  veihs^ 
the  most  beautifiil  colours  in  the  world.  An  emi- 
nent instance,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  copper  veins  in  the  parish  of  Colvend, 
in  Galloway. 

^*  These  mineral  loughs^  or  caverns,  ale  the 
great  source  of  materials  for  grotto  work ; .  and  the 
specimens  collected  fccm  the  mines  are  generally 
the  most  showy  dazzling  articles  in  the  whole  ar- 
rai^ement  of  the  splenfid  grotto.''* 

•WBLi.f9S. 
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From  the  plain  details  of  this  honest  icmnei:,  it 
also  appears  that  the  rider  often  arises  like  a  ^vali 
in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  the  ore  being  foand  on 
either  side;  while  sometimes,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  ore  is  in  the  middle,  ^id  ihe  rider  on  each 
Minei^tenos.  side;  or,  to  use  the  mining iangoage,  iSb^ 'hanger 
and  Icger^  the  harming  or  upper  side,  aad  the 
hudmg  or  lower  side ;  for  the  hade,  slope,  or  incli- 
nation  of  the  vein  is  cfaieAy  estimated  by  minefs 
Irom  the  lower  side^  while  the  direction  is  by  diem 
called  the  bearing  of  the  vein*  The  back  of  the 
vein  is  also  called  the  basset.  What  the  Germans 
call  the  besiege  is  described  by  Williiuxis  as  a  tUn 
seam  of  day,  by  the  xoiners  called  a  steeldng. 
He  has  observed  tvtfo  rich  veins  oif  iead«ora^  oo 
the  sides  of  a  rider  of  whinstooe  or  basalt.  Some 
veins  hanw  little  ^  no  rider,  but  only  ore  aad 
spar*. 

Another  substance,  not  imcommori  in  irains,  is 
a  diamictonic  combmation  of  silex  and  iron;  ibr 
there  are  few  mines  in  which  iron  does  not  aocontn 
pany  tiie  4)ther  metals* 
^^^  fHussilex  must,  accordiag  to  &e  doctrine  of 
Weraier,  be  often  of  recent  foimatioii.  JSvt  flta* 
lactitiss  of  silex  may  be  said  to  be  d«^  fotmed  in 
the  deepest  gallery  of  Iheimines  of  Gcemnits;  and 

•  Ib,.9(^rV7<r<M(l»  961,  977t  970. 
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are  remarkable,  when  they  have  attained  several 
inches  of  length,  by  their  extreme  flexibility,  while 
calcareous  stalactites  are  broken  with  the  slightest 
effort**  In  his  account  of  his  own  cabuiet,  Trebra 
mentions  that,  in  17&8,  a  peasant  digging  his  gar^ 
d<en  in  the  village  of  Seppenrode,  dependent  on 
the  bishopric  of  Munster,  foond  a  grey  flint,  about 
nine  inches  in  length  by  four  in  breadth,  having 
nothing  particular  in  its  exterior  appearance;  but 
having  broke  it  for  his  tinder-box,  he  found  within 
a  cyliudrical  cavity,  containing  twenty  little  pieces 
of  silver,  which  appeaised  to  have  been  tied  with  a 
thread,  of  which  some  vestiges  were  apparent; 
The  cavity  was  exactly  moulded  on  this  little  pile 
of  coins,  and  the  inside  was  l>lack ;  but  the  most 
surprising  circumstance  is,  that  the  most  ancienf 
0f  these  coins'  are  only  of  the  sixteenth  century* 
Trebra's  cabiaet  contained  a  piece  of  this  flinty 
and  one  of  the  coins  presented  to  him  by  Prince 
Gallitzin,  with  an  authentic  certificate  of  the  cir^ 
cumstances  above-mentionedf .  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
another  example  of  coins  found  in  j9int:|:. 

In  his  large  work  oh  the  interior  of  mountains, 

*  Journ.  det  Mines,  No.  S3,  p.  76. 

f  Ibid.  p.  75* 

I  GeoL  Em.  447>  where  be  briefly  quotes  Schneider,  Top.  Min. 
114,  for  126  silver  coins  found  in  flints  at  Grinoc  in  Denmark,  and 
an  iron  nail  at  PotsdttD. 

Sp2 
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Trebra  had  before  stated  a  fact  more  applicable  to 
the  present  subject,  and  observed  by  himself  in  tiie 
mine  called  Dreyweiber,  in  the  district  of  Marien- 
berg.  In  \m^  on  enlarging  and  opening  that 
mine,  which  had  been  under  water  for  two  hun« 
dred  years,  four  standard  posts  were  found,  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  fabric  of  an  ancient  pit  The 
lower  ends  of  these  posts  were  buried  in  a  new 
yein,  consisting  of  barytes,  of  a  ^h  colour,  and 
of  green  fludr.  Moreover,  the  extremities  of  tksc 
pieces  of  wood  were  covered  with  a  black  and 
brown  ferhiginous  matter,  containing  much  vitre- 
ous silver  ore,  and  native  silver  in  extremdy  tfain 
leaves*.  From  these  and  other  examples,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  substances^  reputed  the  most 
primeval,  are  in  fact  daily  produced  by  nabire; 
imd  that  the  same  Power  which  has  impressed 
such  wonderful  and  perpetual  motion  on  the  pla- 
netary bodies,  also  animates,  so  to  speak,  their 
interior ;  where  to  suppose  absoltite  death  and  in- 
ertion,  would  be  to  contradict  all  the  other  pheno- 
mena. 
Age^yfTein^  According  to  Werner,  the  most  ancient  reins 
present  felspar,  schorl,  topaz,  and.  beryl.  Those 
which  yield  grey  and  green  mica,  are  also  very 
ancient;  while  the  calcareous  stones  appear  more 

*  Jour,  des  Mines,  v.  i%\. 
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modern ;  appatite  and  sofne  fluors  being  the  oldest 
of  this  description.  Barytes  seems  one  of  the 
newest  substances  which  appear  in  veins.  Quartz, 
if  not  the  most  ancient,  appears  tb  be  of  all  ages ; 
while  wacken  and  basalt  seem  to  be  recent.  Trebra 
has  observed,  that  certain  gangarts  seem  more 
generally  to  be  found  in  certain  kinds  of  rock. 
Quartz  and  barytes  are  more  frequently  found  in 
granite,  than  calcarebus  spar.  Porphyry  also 
contains  much  quartz,  little  barytes,  still  less  cal* 
careous  spar,  and  almost  never 'fluor;  but  there 
are  gangarts  of  chalcedony  and  jasper,  which  are 
seldom  found  in  granite  and  gneiss.  In  argilla- 
ceous mountains  the  prevailing  gangart  is  calca- 
reous spar,  while  barytes  and  quartz  are  rare.  In 
calcareous  mountains  quartz  seldom  occurs,  while 
calcareous  spar,  barytes,  and  fluor,  are  abundant 

In  the  mines  of  Giromagny,  in  Alsace,  the 
chief  gangarts  are  quartz,  trap,  fluor;  the  rock 
being  almost  universally  what  was  called  petro^ 
silex,  mor^  probably  homstein  than  felsite.  The 
direction  of  the  veins  is  very  various ;  and  those 
thi^t  are  north  and  south  sometimes  have  their 
inclination  to  the  east,  sometimes  to  the  west**. 
Among  veinstones  mtust  also  be 'reckoned  bricias, 
composed  of  fragments  of  the  mass  of  the  veins, 

*  See  the  table^  JoanL  do  Mxam,  !▼•  9QX» 
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and  alleged  by  Werner^  among  his  arguments, 
that  the  veins  were  filled  from  above.  Such  is  a 
bricia,  consisting  of  Mttle  fragments  of  baxytes  in 
a  cement  of  bluish  grey  fluor.  But  he  particular- 
ly instances  the  celebrated  bricia  oi  agate^  found 
.  at  Schlotwitz  near  KunersdorC  This  sii^ar 
Agate  iiricii.  and  beautiful  stone  consists  of  loige  and  small 
fragments  of  a  fine  ribon  agate,  which  forms  a 
powerful  vein  in  that  spot ;  the  firagmeots  being 
jomed  by  a  cement  of  amethyst  and  quartz.  In 
the  polished  specimens  there  are  fragmaits,  of 
which  the  parts  correspond  so  e:!^actly9  that  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  dropped  from  the 
same  portion  of  the  v^* 
Aqiong  singular  veinstones  may  also  be  classed 
psbbiei.  pebbles.  Werner  mentions  that  a  vein  of  pebbles 
of  gneiss,  fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  was  fi)und 
at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In  Hessia,  a  vein 
of  cobalt,  fUmost  vertical,  was  traversed  by  an- 
other vein  consisting  almost  entkely  of  sand  and 
gravel.  At  Chalanches  in  Dauphiny,  several 
vdbs  are  entirely  filled  with  rolled  pebbles.  Bat 
one  of  the  most  remarkaible  examples  is  rqxxted 
by  M.  Duhamel,  in  his. Subterranean  Geonaetry. 
The  principal  vem  of  tbeoiioe <tf  lead  containing 
silver>  at  Hudgoat  in  Lower  Brittany,  is  accom- 
panied, as  well  on  the  roof  as  on  the  sol^  with 
ten  or  twdve  feet  in  thickness  of  rolled  ston^  or 


pebbles,  of  various  sizes,  either  round  or  oblong ; 

the  greatest  number  being  of  quartz,  like  those 

found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  beds  of 

rivers;  while  the  intervals  are  filled  with  a  whit€i 

earth,  sometimes  ochry.    The  works  are  500  feet 

under  the  mountain,  and  the  inclination  of  the 

vein  is  from  60  to  70  degrees.    Duhamel  adds, 

that  the  disposition  of  the  vein  admits  no  doubt 

that  it  has  been  formed  after  the  banks  of  pebbles, 

which  serve  it  as  walls:  and  that  it  may  be  in-* 

ferred  that  the  two  banks  of  pebbles  were  at  first 

united,  and  afterwards  rent  and  filled  with  this 

vein.     But  may  it  not  be  simply  a  pudding-stone, 

of  which  the  cement  is  decomposed,  a  common 

effect  of  metallic  veins*  ?    Nor  is  it  wholly  incon-» 

cdvable  that  the  vast  receptacle  of  subterranean 

waters,  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 

may  contain  extensive  beds  of  pebbles,  which 

may  be  forced  into  any  cavities  by  the  prodigious 

power  of  earthquakes,  or  other  phencHnena,  occa* 

sioned  by  the  extreme  force  of  steam,  vapours, 

and  gases. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  veinstones  must  Petrifiu^tiom. 
also  be  classed  petrifactions,  which  have  unex- 

*  Daob.  Theorie  de  Werner,  83.    Near  Gieeoock  in  Scotland, 
ore  is  found  in  poddiofs-a^e.    WUl.  L  9^S. 
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pectedly  been  found   at   great   depths.     Born 
assures  us  that  petrified  porpites  (a  kind  of  mol- 
lusk),  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  a  mine  of 
Hungary,  at  the  depth  of  89  fathoms,  or  534  feet 
Fichtel  has  also  observed,  in  his  work  on  tbe  Car- 
pathian mountains,  that  in  the  mmes  of  HvngBry 
has  been  found  a  fimgite  as  large  as  a  nut,  tbe  pa- 
rallel leaves  containing  a  little  ball  endoasei  in 
the  interior,  the  substance  being  now  spatboseiroa, 
of  a  deep  brown;  and  it  rests  on  crystallised 
quartz,  covering  the  defioniposed  porphyry,  called 
saxum  tnetaUiferum  by  Bom,  and  here  styled 
bomite,    in  honour  of  that  great  mineralogbt 
There  was  also  found  a  bivalve  shell,  of  the  size  d 
a  filbert,  likewise  placed  on  quartz  and  bornite' 
The  two  valves  were  separated  firom  each  other, 
but  enture.    Fichtel  adds,  that  he  has  in  Us  pos- 
session a  cochlite,  or  sea-snail,  found  in  a  vein  of 
gold  in  Transilvania^.     Might  not  even  these 
relics  arise  from  subterranean  waters? 
DecMjpflted      Finally,  among  veinstones  may  also  be  classed 
those  decomposed  rocks,  generally  oQcuiiiDgio 
the  proximity  of  metalUc  veins,  and  which  having 
a  more  immediate  relation  to  the  present  ^f^ 
must  be  treated  with  some  detail. 

•  Wcmcr,  Theorie;,  80,  M0« 
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'  Werner,  has  informed  us  that,  in  many  vems, 
the  rock  on  both  sides,   or,  in  the  miners'  lan- 
guage, the  roof  and  the  sole^  the  hanger  and  the 
kger,  is  altered  and  decomposed.     This  accident 
« chiefly  takes  place  in  mountains  of  granitel,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  common  slate,  and  porphyry.     But 
this  decomposition  seldom  extends  to  more  than 
one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  rock ;  for 
the  quartz  remains  entire;  while  commonly  the 
felspar,  often  the  mica,  and  very  often  the  horn- 
blende, are  decayed;  the  potash  of  the  one,  and 
the  iron  of  the  others,  being  very  liable  to  decom* 
position.     This  alteration  sometimes  extends  a 
considerable  way,  even  a  fathom;  and  is  not 
always  apparent  along  the  vein,  but  chiefly  in 
those  parts  where  the  mineral  abounds  with  sul- 
phur.    In  the  pursuit  of  a  barren  vein,  when  thb 
decomposition  begins  to  appear,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  ore  is  not  far  distant 

This  change  Werner  ascribes  to  acids  in  the 
dissolution  that  formed  the  vem;  and  supposes 
that  the  felspar  is  changed  into  kaolin,  or  white 
clay,  by  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  he  gives  examples 
of  gneiss  and  granite  thus  decomposed.  He  also 
supposes  that  the  sulphuric  acid  may  affect  the 
mica  and  hornblende,  and  convert  them  into  that 
green  bole  or  lithomarga,  which  was  orij^nally 
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called  gneiss  by  the  Saxon  miners,  before  the 

term  was  transferred  to  the  entire  rock  now  so 

denominated. 
Daubuisson,  in  his  able  translation  of  Werner's 

work  on  Veins,  has  given  two  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  decomposition  of  granite,  which  may 
best  be  explained  in  his  own  words*. 

«  Near  Bautzen,  in  Lusatia,  in  a  hollow  way, 
there  is  a  cut  made  into  a  granitic  soil,  which  is  a 
mere  assemblage  of  balls  of  granite,  mostly  a 
&thom  in  diameter ;  while  the  interstices  are  of  a 
granite,  decomposed  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
spot  resembles  a  gravel-pit.  The  balls  are  cover- 
ed with  envelopes,  consisting  of  many  layers  of 
granite,  idso  falling  into  decay.  I  observed  ooe 
ball  which  had  thirteen  of  these  envelopes,  each 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  more  deoom- 
posed  as  they  were  distant  from  the  kernel.  A 
ball  detached  from  the  mountain,  having  split  in 
the  middle,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observ* 
ing  the  nature  and  structure  of  that  kernel,  which 
consists  of  a  fiedr  solid  granite,  of  a  hardness  aod 
freshness  of  colour,  demonstratmg  that  it  has  saf* 
felted  no  alteration ;  nor  does  it  present  any  fis« 
sure,  nor  any  lineament  of  a  structure  in  conceD- 

•  Theorie,  148. 
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trie  layers.  For  diese  circumstaDces  I  shall  tiius 
account  The  granitic  rock  being  divided  inta 
masses  by  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures^  as  most  . 
granites  are,  the  decomposition  arising  from  tibe 
atmosphere  would  first  affect  the^angles  and  sides, 
and  reduce  them  into  that  kind  of  gravel  of  which  ^ 

we  have  spoken,  while  the  masses  of  course  as* 
sume  the  form  of  balls.  The  decomposition^ 
afterwards  penetratuig  gradually  into  their  interior^ 
would  successively  relax  the  tissue,  and  thus  form 
concentric  layers;  while  the  inmost  part  would 
continue  to  preserve  its  solidity,  thus  fornung  the 
kernel.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  decomposition 
has  been  the  oxydation  of  the  iron  in  the  felspar^ 
whence  the  red  colour  of  the  gravel,  of  the  con- 
centric layers,  and  all  the  decayed  parts ;  while, 
in  the  kernel,  the  felspar  is  of  a  very  fresh  bluish  * 
white.  This  oxydation  of  iron,  by  t^e  common 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  cause  of  several 
appearances  in  rocks,  particularly  the  sandstoqes. 
In  one  of  the  balls,  which  was  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  upper  hemisphere  of  layers  was  en< 
tirely  wanting,  the  fresh  and  solid  kernel  being 
displayed ;  while  beneath  it  was  enveloped  by  the 
lower  hemisphere  of  dec(nnposed  layers^  the  upper 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  winds,  rains, 
and  other  mete^c  influences.    I  report  this  &ct 
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as  leading  to  the  remark,  that  although  certain 
masses,  peaks,  rocks,  &c.  which  we  see  bare, 
always  present  a  very  hard  substance,  seeming  to 
defy  all  decomposition ;  it  is  nevertheless  subject 
to  the  destructive  power  of  time,  or  more  strictly 
t  speaking,  of  the  elements ;  but  m  proportion  as 

the  particles  of  that  surface  are  thus  decomposed, 
they  are  washed  away,,  so  that  we  have  always 
under  our  eyes  the  solid  part,  not  yet  affected  by 
decomposition. 

"  The  second  example  which  I  shall  state,  ap- 
pears at  the  SeiiFenwerk  of  Steinbach,  near  Johan- 
georgenstadt  in  Saxony.  When  I  was  there,  and 
in  front  of  a  mountain  of  granite,  of  which  the 
surface  was  entirely  decomposed,  at  the  first 
glance  I  thought  it  was  a  mass  of  sand  or  gravel; 
but,  on  approaching,  I  perceived  that  the  grains  of 
quartz  had  the  same  colour  and  the  same  form  as 
in  the  granite  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner,  but  in  a  felspar  com- 
pletely decomposed.  This  decomposition  pene- 
trated a  great  way  into  the  rock,  as  I  observed  in 
passing  into  a  gallery,  where  the  granite  did  not 
appear  firm  till  at  the  depth  of  several  &tboms: 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  many  places  what  is 
regiorded  a^  gravel,  produced  by  alluvion  and 
transference,  is  only  decomposed  granite  b  its 


original  situation;  and  that  tinder  thie  pretended 
gravel  would  be  found  tte.sQUd  rock. 

''  I  shaU  not  here  enlarge  on  the  destmctive 
power  of  the  elements,  but  reserve  the  subject  fox 
another  work ;  where  I  shall  show,  by  a  series  of 
fiEicts,  its  consequences  in  granites,  sandstones^ 
basalts,  and  almost  tdl  the  rtx^.  I  shall  show 
that  acting  constantly,  and  without  interruption,* 
during  a  long  series  of  ages,  it  must  have  pro- 
duced very  great  effects  on  the  solid  crust  of  our 
globe ;  and  has  strongly  concurred  in  fashioning 
the  inequalities,  now  observed  on  its  surface.  I 
shall  with  regret  be  obliged  to  combat  the  opinion 
of  Dolomieu ;  the  vivacity  of  whose  imagination 
could  not  bear  the  slow  and  uniform  progress, 
which  experience  shows  to  be  that  of  nature*  He 
said  he  could  not  believe  that  a  rivulet  should 
have  scooped  out  large  valleys  j  but  I  must  ob- 
serve that  nature  has  time  entirely  at  her  disposi- 
tion ;  and  that  a  finite  effect,  produced  an  infinite 
number  of  times,  is  an  effect  infinitely  great." 

It  is  hoped  that  these  observations  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  direct  the  student  of  nature  in  his  atten- 
tion to  veinstones,  which,  whether  in  mountains 
or  in  cabinets,  have  often  been  confounded  with 
rocks.  In  the  latter,  particularly,  they  have  some- 
times led  mineralogbts,  and  even  geologists^  to 
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inexact  iqid  erroneous  inferences.  But,  in  the 
rapid  advances  of  the  science^  the  lamp  of  obser- 
vation will  soon  dispel  any  obscurity;  and^vhen 
facti3  shall  become  sufficiently  numerous,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  «ome  future  Newton  may  arise,  to 
dispel  the  darkness  and  confusion  which  still 
prevail  in  many  pacts  of  the  mineraL  kmgdooL 
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No*  I.    Ori  the  ancieni  Maimtr  of  carving  Gramte. 

ZoBOA,  p.  ]89«  et  seq. 
[See  the  tianslation^  Vol.  I.  p.  igg.] 

ReLIjSUUM  est  dkera de  Barberino  obdiBCO. 

Nempe  ad  eum  scalpendum  instramenta  quedam  adhibita 
videntur  quorum  in  magpus  Obdiscis  nullum  deprehenditur 
Testigiam.  Qum  enim  lineae  sunt  recte,  vel  ad  drcuU  seg^ 
mentuna  cuiratae,  non  acut^  incisae  sunt«  neque  profundi- 
tatem  luabent  equalem :  sed  fUndus  ooncavus  est;  ipsi  sulci  in 
xaeidA  suA  parte  proftmdiores^  ad  extremitates  sensim  ex* 
tenuantur^  donee  paulatim  evanescant.  Nee  desinimt  puncto 
definito  in  eo  loco>  qui  terminus  est  rei  quam  representandam 
sibi  sumserat  sculptor,  sed  ezilior  pars  procurrit  eactra  limites 
figurae. 

Unde  clarum  fit  ejusmodi  sulcos  non  factos  esse  stylo  nee 
smyride  lamin&  cultriformi  subactft,  sed  serra  aliqud  lunatft^ 
cui  subjiciebatur  smyris,  et  altemo  motu  incidebantur  sulci. 
Sed  in  rectis  lineis;  ubi  vero  curvae  essent,  send  etiam  opus 
erat  curvi.  jQuoniam  vero  figure  incavita  te  eminentes  turgi* 
diores  sunt,  et  singulse  partes  aliqua  defbrmantur  globositate, 
probabile  fit  eas  teretro  vel  tubo  formatas  esse  smyridis  sub* 
sidio,  licet  ejus  instrumenti  vestigia  non  appaicant,  figurarum 
superficie  fricando  expolita  «  •  •  .  . 

Univ^rsim  in  hi:yu8  classis  operibus  tempus  lucrifbcere 
studuenmt  artifices  5  et  serris,  tuctris,  atque  frictione  efficere> 

VOL.  JI.  2  Q 
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quae  in  magnis  obdiscis  coelo  &cta  videntur,  vd  smyiidt 
lamine  suljecta 

6.  Noetrates  ubi  granito  figuram  aliquam  incidrav  v6limt» 
primo  loco  exemplar  ejus  iaciunt^  d  fern  lamini  mibtili,  qui 
super  piano  saxo  iqpplkaU  ae  velut  agglutinata,  aasampU 
altra  lamina,  brevi  cultro  simili,  ea  utuntur  ad  sulcom  do- 

'«  ceodum ;  ope  amyridiB  circa  ezanplar  aupradietum.    Suloo 

autem  ad  certam  profunditatem  impresso,  exemplar  aulenml^ 
et  spadum  sulco  definitum,  acuto  scalpro  (subbiaj  commimieie 
indpinuat.  Ikin  sudlaab  AtictaBato  ^pmngHioJ  toaaut 
a^rediuntur  figuram  •  •  .  .  quam  poBtea  malleolo  latioR 
(inarteUmoJ  molliorem  teddunt  et  lafHorem.  Quo  Ikcto  snif 
ride  plumbo  subaetllBitigiiit.  Ddn  odliora  Hneameata  par- 
tim  scalpro  coeloTe  a^jiciunt,  partim  laminl  cultrifinmi  ct 
anyiya.  Fotkteioo  texo  omnia  exftUkmt  amyride  niinti^ 
atna  quam  ^MrigUm  rotaML 

7.  IMiUiiBOTeitigjadqandien^^fffvMmOWtecoHdkM 
pditattoi  neqiae  sine  hoc imtrumenAoAinKStienaia^ 

ki ism gnaddoa dMtendit :  aed  loqui  videtv  ijtntMmm 

intdketi.    Nam  oomnranit  iereM  {tenttoa  VL  q.  infm^ 

nnUui  uaus  at  in  eo  UfUi^  cum  fav^  sit  ipais  darior. 

.   Alteram  ^eroterelran^qiKMiiiiiw  eat  4 

Qtaana^ury  facet  cDDUDodmn 

cat  oiwawriMi  nee  nisi  in  proltaMlia  i 

po  uti  solent  nostrates. 


No.  n.    Illustrations  of  the  ancient  Marbles. 

White.    Parian,  also  called  Lychnites  and  Lfg&. 
Bymetiian^ 

PremuQt  columoM  ultiins  ncMa 
Afirkt." 


Penielican, 

MylauUm,        t 

Proconneiian>    Tomb  of  Mausolus,     Fitruv. 

Thasian. 

Coralian  from  the  river  Coralius  in  Phrygia ;  also  called 
SangarioDj  from  the  river  SaDgaiiis ;  resembling  ivoiy. 

Phoenician,  Tyrian^  or  Sidonian^  from  Libanus;  used  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.    Jasephus. 

Jrabian,    Diodorus  says^  that  in  weight  and  whiteness  it         . 
exceeded  the  Parian. 

Idubum,  greyish  white  (F^ombino) ;  alsQ  dark  grey. 

ConchiteSj  white  with  shells. 

Black.    From  TVenonw  in  Laconia. 

^  Quldva  dotBPOM  pro^Mt  Pfarygiia  kwSam  ookwiiifi 
Taenure  sive  tub,  sive  Caiyite  tub." 

mill. 

"  Qaod  non  Taenarib  domus  est  mUu  fulta  colttmnb.** 

Pnpvtm 

The  gmok  W9»  torn  Moiiat  Taygetus.    The  Qnocian  vaa 
ffob^Mf  white*  m  statues  were  formed  of  it. 
Lydian.    (Basanite.)* 

Gbben.    Of  Mbont  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  which  eoLtnula 
tiun»u§^  that  couotxy  to  Arcadia:  (berde  antic9.J 

"  IlUc  Taygrti  viieot  amlb." 

Mart, 


u 


Bx  quod  vlNDti  fcnte  krk  £0100$.' 


<* •  •  .Hdc  dura  Lacomim 

BMOft  VIIBW. 

*  TTie  ftone  of  Alabtnda  in  Caria^  bbck  inclining  to  porple^  wm  mdtc^ 
Mi  UHd  kft  ghia  (FKiiy}j  ao  could  not  bt  a  marble. 

2qS 


SS6 


''*  Heic  el  Amychu  caeBun  de  monte  Ljcaigi 
Quod  viret  J  et  moUet  imitatur  nipibw  hobtt.* 

Id. 

'<  HexboBti  quae  yerauit  maimon  wtrntu" 

2d. 

.** Post  caute  Laoonum 

Maimoris  herbosi  radians  inteiviret  ordo." 

Id, 

Prooopius  de  JEd.  compares  it  to  emerald. 
In  a  noted  passage^  Sidonios  thus  describes  the  diief  mar- 
bles of  antiquity : 

<<  Hie  lapii  est  de  quinqoe  k)di,  dans  qwnqvie  eoknt, 
fthiopnsy  PhiTgittSy  Fuins,  Poenus,  Lafiedmicm, 
PuipufeiUy  Tiiidis,  macnlorat^  cburnns,  et  iUna." 

Afirican  red,  Phrygian  spotted,  liironian  green,  FBrian 
white,  Poemu  like  ivory. 

Caryztiant  green,  veined  and  spotted,  also  called  Euboeaa. 
As  it  was  spotted,  it  is  probably  the  verd  tmtiqiie  longiniK,  of 
a  deep  sea-green  with  little  red  and  black  spots.  It  was 
most  probably  a  serpentine,  for  amianthus  was  found  in  it>  as 
is  de^  from  a  passage  of  Plutarch. 

**  In  some  countries  we  see  lakes  and  whole  rivers,  and  not 
a  &w  fountains  and  springs  of  hot  waters,  have  somedmes 
fiuled  and  been  entirely  lost ;  tod  at  others,  have  fled  asd 
absconded  themselves,  being  hidden  and  concealed  under  tbe 
earth ;  but  perhaps,  some  years  after,  do  appear  again  in  the 
same  place,  or  else  rim  hard  by.  And  so  of  metal  mines, 
some  have  been  quite  eaLhausted,  as  the  silver  ones  about 
Attica  i  and  the  same  has  happened  to  the  veins  of  brass  ore 
in  Euboea,  of  which  the  best  blades  were  made,  and  hardened 
in  cold  water^  as  the  poet  JEschyhu  tells  u^ 

'  7d(»flf  Ait  jiMri  a  ngA/ Eoboean  Made.' 

''  Tis  pot  long  siQce  the  quarry  of  CaryHm  has  ceased  ta 
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.yield  a  certain  soft  stone,  which  was  wont  to  be  drawn  into  a 
.fine  thread;  for  I  suppose  some  here  have  seen  towels,  net- 
work, and  quoi&  woven  of  that  thread  which  could  not  be 
burnt;  but  when  they  were  soiled  with  using,  people  flung 
them  into  the  fire,  and  took  them  thence  white  and  deax^ 
the  fire  only  purifying  them*  But  all  this  is  vanished,  and 
.there  is  nothing  but  some  few  fibres,  or  hairy  threads,  lying 
up  and  down  scatteringly  in  the  grain  of  the  stones,  to  be 
•seen  now  in  the  quarry."* 

jitraciaih  from  Atrax,  a  town  on  the  river  Peneus,  not  hr 
£rom  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  in  Thessaly,  whence  it 

was  also  called  Thessaiium, 

* 

The  ancients  included  all  the  rocks  used  in  sculpture  or 
architecture  under  the  name  of  marbles;  but  the  verde  antico, 
which  is  really  a  serpentine  marble,  is  mentioned  by  so  many 
ancient  writers  as  the  most  cheerful  of  all,  with  veins  of  a 
grassy  appearance  winding  in  a  spirsd  manner,  and  present- 
ing white  parts  when  polished,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  its  being  the  Laconian  sort. 

Paul  Silentiarius,  in  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  poem,  in 
^hich  he  describes  the  decorations  of  the  femons  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  then  erected  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  subject  led  him  to  a  minute  description  of 
the  most  celebrated  ancient  marbles ;  and  that  of  the  Atra- 
dan,  contained  in  six  lines,  may  be  thus  literally  translated.* 
<'  Whatever  the  Atracian  land  produoes  in  the  plains,  not  in 
the  high  mountains  as  the  other  rocks,  in  some  parts  of  a 
light  green  not  £ur  from  the  colour  of  the  emerald,  in  others 
proceeding  to  a  deep  and  full  green.  There  is  also  something 
like  snow  added  to  a  black  splendour ;  all  which  concur  to 
fonn  one  beautiful  whole/'  From  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  it  appears  that  thb  stone  is  described  in  the  mass,  as 
being  of  a  leek  green ;  whereas  the  JLaconian  is  mentioned  aa 

*  Plutarch's  Morel  Treatbes,  W.  54.  Tournefbit,  Tnfeb,  i.  176,  men* 
tiooft  amiaDthus  from  Caiyttus,  as  be'm^  now  an  Inferior  kind,  imposed  on  the 
l^oraot  as  plumose  alum« 
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btifi^oftli^  Moor  of  tender  herbs  6t  grate.  tMw»d6ittif- 
tions  can  dcareelj  be  more  justly  aj^lied  tHui  to  wbit  has 
been  t^ted  green  porphyry,  the  ^itoneDiB  ophUn  Of  iMoy 
modem  authors,  the  base  being  of  a  leek  greeii>  white  tbe 
crystklis  of  felspar  approach  the  emertdd  colour;  alld  it  h 
often  spotted  ivith  white  and  black  chalcedotty»  and  hi  other 
instances  with  white  feb^iar  and  black  siderite.  This  bttud- 
fbl  stone  seems  to  h^TC  been  discovered  after  the  empire  utt 
transferred  to  Constantinople;  for  it  esca)^  the  snbkfit 
ditoics,  and  continues  to  be  celebrated  from  the  time  of 
V  Justinian,  and  that  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  to  that  of 

Eustathius  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  mentions  it.  In  the 
'  love  story  of  Ismene,  as  quite  distinct  from  the  Lacoi^an.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  from  Egypt  $  butimA 
specified  in  any  of  tlie  recent  descriptions  as  being  toiS 
In  that  Cbuntry,  where  the  red  porphyry  !*  not  uncointomii 
and  is  found  in  pebbles  In  the  universal  brida.  The  ptA 
masses  found  at  the  harbour  of  Ostia*  only  pirove  that  it  wn 
brought  by  sea  to  that  sote  port  of  Rome*. 

Akn.  The  Rosso  Antics.  The  andehta  seiM  sMtaltlM 
to  have  itonfbunded  red  marble  with  j^KtrpRyry,  i^iA  w* 
qliarried  ih  the  Thebakl.  Bnt  statUes  show  that  Ired  mttUe 
Was  also  found  in.I^ypt,  or  the  adjoining  countries}  indit 
*4s  highly  probable,  if  not  demonstrable,  as  alreaiiy  eSqjriaMi 
that  the  jiugusfeum  and  tiberirninm  of  TOiiy  aUuded  to  tfaft 
ted,  pterpurigiis,  or  f  raperitid  coknir.  0*e  Ichid  of  the  Kosd 
imtico  is  jiorHo,  that  is  the  Augustean  $  anethfer  all  dottel 
over,  the  Tiberlan.  The  cokMsal  statue  cC  Agrippa,  Ibitteri^ 
in  the  Pantheon,  noW  in  the  Grimani  pialace  at  Venice,  ^  of 
Hosso  antico. 

Yb&iow.    The  IiMmidiem.    Paul  SU.  aays  yeUow  tod|^ 
(Lumachella  Castracana?)  and  found  in  Mount  Maurausb 

•  Wad  has  one  Egyptian  relic  of  wrhat  he  calb  green  porphjry,  a  uanbantf; 
bat  it  is  of  hornstone. 


(MaEorasiai  or  ktmnAm) .    It  was  abo  ftnind  apotted  witk  red 
and  white  (Afncano  fiorito.    RezziatoJ* 

*'  Sola  nket  flavis  Nomadum  decua  metallis 
Poipiiia," 

^  Heic  Nomadnm  lucent  flavendt  Mn.** 

**  Noflaadiim  lapia  additvr  istlsy  ^ 

Antk|Qttm  meBtltus  ebur.'* 

Predsdy  the  GtaOo  antico. 

BirUisH  Grbt  or  TuAauiN.    This^  as  weQ  as  the  pure 
white^  was  found  at  Luna.    Strabo.    (Sigio.J 

Vaxibo ATBD.     Phrygian  from  Synnada^  the  Vkrygm  lajp^ 
of  the  classics ;  white>  with  red  veins  and  spots, 

*'  ••••••••••••  ubi  mai Biore picto 

Candida  purpureo  djstingaitur  area  gyro." 


**  Purpura  sola,  cavo  Phry^  ^ood  Synnti&M  aMio, 
Ip«  eraeoiark  mioiij  boBPdhtt  Abf^,** 

The  spots  either  rose  colour  or  deep  red  (Tiore  di  Permco, 
Gpolazzo,  Cotonello,  Porta  suntaf.) 

*  Ihe  Gialto  AnnuUUo  at  ringed  ma^le  may  be  aUnded  to  by  ntiiy,»acr.  1« 
when  lie  speiks  of  egg  figmes  bemg  ertificiafly  Smeited, 

What  k  GiUeA  Afrkaa  Brkaa  19  quire  comiMD  even  in  Jipglan^  ami  Ig 
quuried  at  Saiavezza  in  Tuscany,  pvaentiDg  luge  pieoes  pf  bjowo,  zeddiab» 
juid  white,  on  a  black  gtoond.  There  is  no  ancttnc  authority  for  its  being 
African.  One  kind,  however^  resembling  the  Piore  di  PersicQy  Brardj  34S, 
rightly  conceives  to  be  from  the  same  quarries,  that  is,  Synnadic  oir  Phrygiaft. 

•f-  Specimens  of  two  inches  of  course  n^  much.  I^uger  pieces  would 
better  detennine  4e  kinds.  AtnHm,  Hke  OiimM  ui  gebw,  aoaietiDes  bnlj 
implies  a  beautiful  marble^ 


m 
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Rhodian  yfUh  golden  spots  (serpentine  inth  nuoa?  OcdUo 

dipavoneO  ' 

Corinthian,  JIavus,  yellow  with  spots.  (Caneilo  f  Perbps 
GiaUo  €  neroj 

Chian,  black  or  dark  with  spots;  (Favonazzo?  Occhk^ 
pemice  f) 

Judaan,  flame  colour  (Dorata  T) 

Tauromenian,  variegated.  That  of  Taormina  in  Sicily  (Red 
spotted  with  black/  or  a  deeper  red ;  or  veined  with  wlute, 
BrocatelloneJ.    Also,  greenish  with  red  spots. 

Gibbon,  viL  ISO,  describes  from  Paul  Silentiarius  the  fol- 
^  lowing  marbles  of  St.  Sophia. 

Garystian,  pale  with  iron  veins.    Phrygian. 

Carian  from  Jassus,  veined  white  and  red. 

Lydian,  pale  with  a  red  flower  (a  fiorito.)  African,  of  i 
gold  or  safiron  colour.  Celtic,  black  with  white  vdiu. 
(Nero  e  bianco*0 

What  marble  appears  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra? 


Some  further  illustrations  may  also  be  offered,  coooeniing 
the  ancient  petrak)gy  of  Egypt. 

Plato,  in  TinuBo,  describes  an  C^^yptian  stone  as  composed 
of  red,  yellow;  white,  and  black.  It  is  the  noted  granite  of 
i;gypt,  says  Garof.  p.  49.  Red  febpar,  yellow  or  white 
quartz,  black  siderite. 

The  pBoronion,  also  from  Syene,  derived  its  name  frotfi  the 
white  and  ash  coloured  spots  of  starlings.  Roziere  gave  me  a 
specimen,  which  he  found  at  Syene,  intersected  with  a  vein 
of  red  granite.  Beyond  Syene,  Ethiopia  was  supposed  to 
commence.    Pausan.  Eliac.  518. 

Eusebius,  lib.  viii.  p.  420,  mentions  tha^  Ghristians  were 
condemned  to  labour  in  the  quarries  of  porphyry  in  the 

*  The  blick  and  white  Cekic  nay  be  gmite.  ThtUfissftaJMruMOiV 
betilc 
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Thefaais.    PekqI  SiL  says  it  was  brought  down  the  Nile  in 
largeTesads. 

.  Some  have  inferred  the  word  baidlt  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin^ 
as  ia  that  language-  harsalt  or  barzcUt  implies  ircn.  Bellon^ 
li.  Eg.  says  he  saw  a  f^nunid  of  basalt  as  hard  as  iron. 
'  Ptblemy>  iv»  5,  ^eays  that  the  eastern  part  of  Egvpt^  on  the 
Arabian  -gulf^  was-  •possessed  by  the  Arabs ;  and  among  them 
were  the  quarries  of  lapis  Troicus,  alabastrine^  porphyry^ 
black  gUme  (basalt),  and  of  basanite.  Herodotus,  also,  ii.  8, 
mentions,  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian  chain.  The  town  of 
Jlahastron  was  so  called  from  its  alabaster  5  and  Porphyrio 
4totii  its^porphyry.    See  Garof.  39* 


No.IIt«    7^.  value  at  Rome  of  Specimens  of  ancient 

Siones*. 

Falore  di  Marmi,  Alabastri,  Pietre  tenere  e  dure,  ragguc^'- 
liaio  alpalino  cuhko  Romano, 

. .    .  Marmi  e  pietre  tenere, 

Sc.  big. 

Marmo  bianco  di  Carrara,  il  palmo „  70 

Greco •..  „  90 

nero  di  Carrara ^.#^ 2  „ 

antico,  detto  vulgiannente  di  para- 
gone 8  „ 

giallo  di  Siena • 2  50 

detto  Porta  Santa,  antico 5  „ 

detto  fior  de  persico  antico 14  „ 

detto  Settebase  semplice  antico 2  „ 

a  rose  antico 8  ,, 

giallo  antico 7  ^^ 

in  massa  grande ....••.• •  8  „ 

•  Fetkini  Gabinetto  del  Coii«gio  Ntaareno,  torn.  ii.  App.  Tavola  %\.  The 
Bomaa  palm  «  about  wob  inches.  The  9cudo  (which  contains  one  hundied 
ififfoeaj  is  about  4s.  6d«  . 
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fie.  hi 

Marmo  verde  anlico  di  bella  qualiti ••»•••«  IS  » 

in  maiSB  gTt«de •••••••••••  90  » 

rogaoaatioo..* • «••••« ••.  IS  ,» 

in  maaut  grande^  molto  nn>*.«.««* •»  9i  •» 

Affiicano»« •«» •— « •••    1  50 

cipollino ••••••••^••••••«»*o...*o.   M  ^'O 

bianco  e  nero  antico •#•••• •*• 80  ^ 

delk  coste  di  Franda.*.. — «.»Mo.»f»o   8  « 

I'ietmTolgannentedetta  Marino  diPoloeteia  .••••••..  3  60 

Terde  Pi'ato • •   8  n 

Porto  Venere  con  macdiie  gialk...** ••   2  60 

Breccia  corallina  antica 5  n 

di  Saravezza •' *•    8  50 

diFrancia — .«• ...•.'...».••••  »  50 

Alabiutru 

Alabastro  Orientale • 90  « 

e  pecorella  antico  —  80  n 

di  S.  Felicita  o  sia  Monte  Ciroallo «•   4  » 

di  Polombara  e  di  Ovita  Vecchia -   S  50 

diMontanto • S  $» 

,                                                     d*Orte  bianco ^   „  00 

biondo  del  fofisodeUa  Ponna 25  ,» 

Pierre  Dure. 

Granito  rosso  delle  GugHe „  50 

Sn  massa  grande 3  >i 

Egiziano  nero  con  maccbie  bianche  rossigne  8  ft 
bianco  e  nero  antico^  volgarmente  detto  deDa 

'  Colonna  del  Signore 8  n 

in  massa  grande IS  p 

porfiritico^  detto  porfido  rofiso 8  n 

>  in  massa  grande •«.•• • ••.••.«•••  18  » 

prasino^  detto  porfido  verde • #.    8  m 

in  massa  grande^  raro....^...*. 15  p 
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GtunitoTOisittt)  •«••••••••••«••••••• •*•••••••••••••••••••••  6  ji^ 

flteadtito^    detto    Tolgamieate    GrBnitone, 

tuanco  e  vttde 6  ,i 

Gmnitello »,  M 

Basalte  nero  d*£gitto m«  lO  ,, 

Orientale  verde v m».  20  4, 

Verde  di  MJemfii,  volgarmente  detto  Serpentino  antico  3  >• 

Breoda  d*£gittD  di  fbndo  verdino S  >« 

I  sopratmneatovati  prezzi  si  aumentano,  noQ  solo  in  pro- 
porzione  della  mole,  ma  anclie  della  bellezza  della  pietra  o 
marmo.  Cosi,  per  esempio,  il  marmo  detto  Porta  Santa  se 
abbia  colorito  piu  acceso ;  il  verde  antico  se  sia  de  macchie 
bianche  e  di  verde  pieno  ben  rilevate ;  e  il  graiiito  porfiritioo  se 
fiia  di  color  di  porpora  vivo^  con  grani  di  felspato  bianco  rom- 
boidale;   avranno  sempre  pregio  maggiore. 


No.  IV.      Account  of  the  Hill  of  St,  GilUs,  near  Liege, 

Lametherie  (Tbeorie>  v.  71)  has  described  the  hill  of  St. 
Gilles,  near  Liege,  adjacent  to  the  river  Meuse  (which  is  seen 
on  the  left^  with  the  coal  passing  under  it)  from  Genette :  as 
in  the  plate  here  reduced,  Dom.  VI. 

The  height  of  the  hill  is  3900  feet ;  and  R  contains  sixty- 
one  beds  of  coal,  separated  by  other  beds.  Many  of  these  beds 
of  coal  and  intermediate  Substances  are  composed  of  smaller 
beds ;  and,  without  doubt^  the  lowest  beds  of  coal  have  not 
been  discovered. 

The  beds  of  the  chief  hill  form  a  concave  curve ;  but  after 
passing  under  the  Meuse,  they  become  horizontal  under  the 
little  hill  on  the  left.  They  afterwards  rise^  and  become 
almost  vertical. 

On  the  other  side,  or  right  hand  of  the  print,  they  ave  bent 
like  chevrons  5  while  the  intermediate  beds  assume  the  like 
form. 
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The  beds  are  intersected  by  three  great  dykes*  called /ot&i 
in  Flanders*  craifu  in  France*  sprungs  or  leaps  in  Germany. 

The  first*  on  the  right  of  the  chief  hill*  is  thin  towards  the 
•ummit*  but  thickens  as  it  deqiens.  '  The  second  is  of  great 
thickness*  but  does  not  pass  the  fiftieth  layer  of  ooaL  The 
third  resembles  the  first. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  inferior  dykes  in  this  hill. 
Some  are  420  feet  thick  at  the  depth  of  the  lowest  beds ;  but 
probably  they  thicken  still  more  as  they  approach  the  radical 
rock. 

All  the  beds  of  coal,  which  are  cut  by  the  dykes*  are  either 
lost  in  them*  or  continued  in  little  irr^ular  threads ;  or  are 
fbund  behind*  either  above  or  below  their  natural  directions* 
and  never  in  a  straight  line. 

The  mass  of  these  dykes  is  chiefly  of  rock*;  others  of 
sandstone*  of  agaz  (that  is*  a  ferruginous  sandstone]  ^  or  of 
earth*  with  here  and  there  broken  coaL 

Beds  of  the  Hill  of  St.  Gilles,  which  continue  for  man 
than  a  league, 

.    1.  From  the  surface  to  the  first  bed  of  coal,  Sl/eef.     (The 
Liege  foot  is  10  inches  French.) 
Thickness  of  this  bed  of  coal  15  ^ches. 

2.  Intermediate  bed  42  feet. 
Second  bed  of  coal  1  f.  7i. 

Divided  into  two  by  earth  nearly  an  hich  thick, 

3.  Intermediate  84  f 

Third  bed  divided  into  two,  4  f.  3  i. 

4.  Intermediate  49  f 
Fourth  bed  1  f.  r  i. 

5.  Intermediate  42  f 

Fifth  bed  1  f.  3  i.    In  three  layers^ 
S,  Intermediate  66  f 
Sixth  bed  7i. 

*  Sqch  is  the  fugue  hi^giufe  of  GcAttt^. 
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7.  Intermediate  56/.  again, 
^enthbeddf.  3L 

8.  IntermeduUe  nf. 

Eighth  bed  2  f.  9  L    In  three  layers. 

9.  Jntermediate^Sf. 

Ninth  bed  1  f.  3  L    In  three  layers. 

10.  hUemediate  SSf. 
Tenth  bed  1  f. 

11.  Intermediate  9Bf. 
Eleventh  bed  Sf.  3  L 

18.  Intermediate  92 f. 
Twelfth  bed  lf.8L 

13.  Intermediate  21/. 

Thirteenth  bed  1  f.  7  L    In  three  layers. 

14.  intermediate  9Sf. 

Fourteenth  bed  4  f.    In  two  layers. 

15.  Intermediate* 

Fifteenth  vdn  3  f.  3  i.    In  two  layers. 

16.  Intermediate  66f. 

Sixteenth  bed  3  f.    In  three  layers. 

17.  Intermediate  4Zf. 

Seventeenth  bed  3  f.    In  two  layers. 

18.  Intermediate  91  f. 

Eighteenth  bed  1  £  3  L    In  two  layers. 
19i  Intermediate  87/ 

Nineteenth  bed  5  f.  6  L    In  two  layers. 
SO.  Intermediate  42  f.         , 

Twentieth  bed  31    In  two  layers* 
£1.  Intermediate  9Sf. 

Twenty-first  bed  2  f.  3  L    In  two  layers. 

22.  Intermediate  A9f> 
Twenty-second  bed  4  f.    In  two  layers. 

23.  Intermediate  28 f. 

Twenty-third  bed  1  f .  7  i.    In  three  layers. 
34.  Intermediate  42  f. 

Twenty-lbarth  bed  1  f .  2  L    In  two  layers. 
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25.  Intemtediate  35 f. 

Twenty-fifth  bed  1  f.  2  L    In  two  bjrei^- 

26.  Intennediate  84 f. 

Twenty-sixtk  bed  3  £  3  i.    In  two  bjm-. 
37.  Intermediate  45 f, 

Twenty-seveath  bed  9  £»  3  i. 

28.  Intermediate  42 f. 
Twenty-eighth  bed  2  f.  3  i. 

29.  Intermediate  98/ 
Twenty-ninth  bed  5  £  7  i. 

3a  Intermediate  24 f. 

Thirtieth  bed  3  f.    In  two  layers. 

31.  Intermediate  49 f. 

Thirty-fint  bed  2  f.  3  i.    Ip  three  byoTB. 

32.  Intermediate  94  f. 

Thirty-second  bed  3  £    la  two  layers. 

33.  Intermediate  70 f. 

Thirty-third  bed  4  £  7 1    In  two  l^yefs. 

34.  Intermediate  42  f. 

Thirty-fourth  bed  }  £  3  L    In  three  lityBRi. 

35.  Intermediate  70 f. 
Thirty-fifth  bed  3  £  7 1 

36.  Intermediate  9\  f. 
Thirty-si^  bed  3  £ 

37.  Intermediate  S5f. 

Thirty-seventh  bed  2  £  7  !•    Iq  two  lifttsip 

38.  Intermediate  2Sf. 
Thirty-eighth  bed  1  £    In  two  hyen. 

39.  Intermediate  14  f. 

Thirty-ninth  bed  )  £  5  i,    In  two  layanp. 

40.  Intermediate  42 f. 
Fortieth  bed  7  i. 

41.  Intermediate  56 f. 
Forty-fir«tbed2£9i.    l^lwohfrnh^ 

42.  Intermediate  42  f. 
Forty-Meo«lbed4£3L    IntvolnMk 
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43.  Interme^Uate  49 f. 
Forty-thifdbedlf,7L 

44.  Intermediate  67 f. 

45.  hUermedi4U0  4if. 

Forty-fifth  btd^f.    In  two  layers. 
40.  hUermed&me  21  f. 

Forty-sixth  bed  4  f.    In  two  layers. 

47.  BiUmiduae  105/. 
Foity-ae?enth  bed  S  £    Intwokyen. 

48.  Intemediate  70  f. 
Forty-eighth  bed  ri. 

49.  Intermediate  7 f. 
Fofty-ninthbedl£3L 

Ml  InietmedMU  70  f. 
Fiftieth  bed 4iL 

51.  Intermediate  7 f* 
Fifty-firat  bed  1  f.  3  L 

52.  Intermediate  Zbf. 

Fifty-second  bed  3  f.    In  two  layers. 

53.  Intermediate  B4f. 

Fifty-third  bed  3  &    In  two  layers. 

54.  Intermediate  70  f. 
Fifty-fourth  bed  3  f.  3  i 

55.  Intermediate  &6f. 
Fifty-fifth  bed  3  f.  3  i 

56.  Intermediate  84/  « 

Fifty-sixth  bed  If.  7  i. 
57-  Intermediate  4^0 f. 

Fifty-seventh  bed  «  £  7  i.    In  two  layers. 

58.  Intermediate  105/ 
Fifty-eighthbedlf: 

59.  Intermediate  126/ 

Fifty-ninth  bed  3  f.  3  i.    In  two  layen, 

60.  Intermediate  154/ 
Sixtieth  bed  It  2 L 
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61.  Intermediate  126/. 

Sixty.first  bed  8  f.  8  L    In  two  layers. 

All  the  intermediate  beds  are  of  argUlaoeoas  or  cakanoos 
stone,  ^hese  substances  also  often  appear  in  the  thidoMss 
of  the  coal  beds.  Sometimes  these  beds  are  divided  into  two 
or  three  layers  by  houage,  or  black  clay>  and  by  geauras,  a 
kind  of  ampelite  *. 

This  enormous  mass  of  coal  seems  to  form  a  eontinaadoQ 
of  those  of  Huy,  Namur^  Anzin>  Mons,  Touniay>  Vak&« 
ciennes. 


No.  V,     Strata  at  Portsoy,  Scotland. 

[From  Mr.  Jamesons  Mineralogy  of  the  Scotish  Islands,  yol  ii. 
p.S70,8eqq.]    . 

'^  We  now  continued  journeying  along  by  the  sea-sbore^ 
that  we  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  discovering  any 
interesting  appearances  which*  were  to  be  observed.  Tlie 
clifis  continue  to  Sandside  to  bie  composed  of  nearly  vertical 
strata  of  talcaceous  and  micaceous  schistus;  but  upoD  ilie 
south  side  of  Sandside  I  observed  a  considerable  stratum  of 
steel-grey>  foliated  limestone,  which  lies  upon  an  axdesbi  or 
primitive  argillaceous  schistus,  and  this  ardesia  appears  to  be 
covered  by  a  breccia.  As  the  sea  covered  the  greater  partrf 
this  rock  of  breccia,  I  could  not  determine  with  certainty  its 
position  with  regaiS  to  the  limestone.  After  passing  this 
stratum  of  limestone,  which,  we  were  informed,  runs  a  con- 
siderable way  into  the  country,  we  came  to  an  immense  mass 
of  breccia  which  seemed  to  be  quite  insulated :  it  is  not  im- 
probable,  however,  that  before  the  sea  had  washed  away  tiie 
talcaceous  schbtus,  the  breccia  would  have  been  observed  co- 
vering it.  We  still  continued  our  journey  along  the  shore 
until  we  came  within  a  quarter  <^a  mile  of  Portsoy;  and  is 

•  Ampelite,  Brongn.  i.  561,  k  alaiiiiBvas  date  and  bbdL  ^slfc.   P* 
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that  extent  I  obaerred  strata  of  talcacedUf ,  micaceous^  and 
hornblende  schistus,  alternating  with  each  other.  We  now 
walked  to  the  town,  which  we  found  to  be  irregular  and 
dirty. 

*'  As  the  rocks  upon  the  sea-shore  near  to  thk  town  are 
very  int^^ting,  we  agreed  to  stay  a  day  or  twOj  and  examine 
them  particularly.  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  thb>  as 
they  have  long  atjtracted  the  attention  of  mineralogists  ^  but 
their  particular  geognostic  characters  have  never  been  de- 
tailed in  any  publication.  After  having  examined  these  rocks, 
the  following  is  the  result  of  the  observations  which  I  made. 
•  **  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Portsoy,  at  the  place  to 
which  I  had  traced  the  strata  in  coming  into  the  town,  the 
talcaceous  schistus  appeared  in  vertical  strata  i  and  nearly  at 
the  same  place  I  observed  a  stratum  of  white  marble,  which 
Is  marked  £,  in  the  ^plan  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  It  is 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  and  runs  south-west  and  north-east, 
which  is  in  the  same  direction  with  the  bounding  strata*. 
It  appears  to  have  been  worked  for  ornamental  purposes,  as 
I  observed  several  blocks  upon  the  beach  which  seem  to  have 
been  sawed.  To  this  stratum  succeeds  a  vertical  stratum  of 
micaceous  schistus  f,  marked  F,  which  is  compact,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour  where  in  cont^t  with  the  marble,  but  of  a 
green  colour  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  next  stratum, 
which  is  serpentine  X*  The  stratum  of  serpentine,  marked  G, 
which  succeeds  to  the  talcaceous  schistus,  is  of  great  width, 
and,  like  the  other  strata,  is  nearly  veitical,  and  runs  in  a 

<<  *  Thw  nottble  it  white,  or  clouded  with  steel  grey;  but  it  it  much  mixed 
with  scales  of  talc/' 

**  f  The  talcaceoQs  schistus,  which  alternates  with  these  strata,  has  some- 
times so  much  the  appearance  of  compact  micaceous  schistus,  that  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it:  and  as  it  approaches  tlie  marble,  it  is  to  t>e  observed 
mixed  with  it,  and  passing  into  it." 

*'  X  This  serpentine  is  of  various  shades  of  olive  and  blackish  green.  Its 
frapture,  which  is  either  uneven,  coarse  splintery,  or  even  fine  splinterj*,  presents 
^anary-green  scales.  It  is  intermixed  with  varimia  fossils,  as  asbestus,  indurated 
steatites,  talcite  of  Wallerius,  calcsrcons  spar,  and  iron  pyrites." 
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similar  diradskm.  It  ?«Dift  out  intetht  m  lite  agtoftirall*^ 
and  this,  widi  ttt  green  eokmr^  ghat  k  a  adDgvdw  aapaet 
This  stratom  is  boanded  by« Atratuoi  of  tycaeeouB achkt v, 
H,  which  IB  almost  entirely  composed  of  quarts,  where  it  k 
in  contact  with  the  seipentliie;  but  aBitappraacheBthenext 
stratvoD,  whicli  is  marble,  it  has  more  of  the  talcacBons  di^ 
racter,  and  is  also  travcraed  by  veins  of  ^uaiti.  Ttestntoii  /' 
of  marble,  I,  is  fkxxn  15  to  do  ibet  y/Mt-,  is  ahoTotical; 
but  ]s<^abadqoa}ity,  and  will  not  seive  for  any  ornaiDeQbl 
purpose.  It  has,  immersed  in  it,  pieces  of  quarts  and  ^« 
caoeous  schistos.  To  this  stratum  suceeeds  a  thia  stratom  of 
quartz;  and  this  again  b  bounded  1^  a  thin  stratam  of  tsl- 
caoeous  sobistus,  K.  Both  these  strata  are  oidy  a  &w  feet 
wide,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  stratum  of  marble,  L,  aeu^  of 
the  same  width  with  the  fbrmer  stratum,  I.  To  tfiis  msiUo 
succeeds  a  great  stratum  of  serpenitine,  M,  Which  is  of  tbi 
same  nature  with  the  stratum  we  have  before  dsscrihei 
This  stratum  is  bounded  by  hornblende  mekf^  N,  whidi 
forms  the  rocks  that  surround  the  haibour  of  FDrtao^,  and 
continues  beyond  it  towards  a  bay,  the  name  of  wUch  I  do 
'  not  recollect  |.  It  is  traversed  in  severs!  places  by  vtSm  of 
'granite,  which  nm  in  different  directions,  and  -vary  in  biesdtii 
from  one  to  eight  or  nine  feet.  At  a  little  dbstanee  fiomtbe 
Side  of  the  bay  I  have  just  mentioned,  another  strstum  of 
a- '  serpratine,  marked  O,  makes  its  appearances  and  to  its^us 
succeeds  the  horablende  rock,  P,  whicih  is  traversed  bf  veiai 
ofgranitel. 
,  "  We  now  walked  along  the  shore  by  the  bottom  of  this 

^sf  j  and  upon  its  opposite  side^  in  the  place  of  the  bom- 

•  Quite  the  reyerse  in  the  sketch. 
'    "  f  The  hornblende  rock  is  generally  tchlstose,  uA  hat  Mmetiaiei  icdei 
of  broiTD  mica  intermixed  with  it." 

**  X  The  serptntioe,  ts  it  approodies  the  homblenfe  roA,  hecooMffM^ 
iotermaed  with  it,  and  at  last  is  not  to  be  £stinguished  from  it.** 

"  §  Betwixt  Portioy  harbour  and  the  bay  I  observed  maihle,  botl  coaMoM 
determine  how  it  lay,  with  respect  to  the  other  rocks;  so  that  I  have  ikA  f^ 
wstfd  it  is  the  plan.** 
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Aeode  fock^  tl^cre  are  nigged  dHft  of  micaceous  schistus, 
which  is  In  some  places  alternated  with  quartz^  and  in  others 
travened  bf  ttofliiiderable  granite  veliis.  The  micaceous  ^his- 
tm  scnnetimeB  eontaios  garnets  3  and  the  granite^  which  Is 
great-grained,  frequently  cofltains  crystals  of  schorl  attd 
miea,  and  som^lmes  it  has  the  appearance  that  b  called 
ficrre  grapMquC'  Such  appears  to  me  tlie  dispositioii  and  na** 
ture  c^the  strata  upon  the  shore  at  Pbrtsoy* 
*  ^^  As  the  geognoatic  characters  of  the  serpentine  at  this 
pl4ee  are  interesting,  I  shall  here  mention,  for  the  informatloil 
of  my'  rea^rs,  a  few  fitcts,  whidi  show  that  pretty  neariy 
similar  appearances  have  been  observed  in  other  countries, 
Zobtenberg^  in  Lower  Silesia,  consists  entirely  of  serpentine, 
in  which  so|ne  hornblende  is  found,  and  its  strata  are  iiearly 
vertical  f.  In  the  Miner's  Kakndar  for  1790,  Kohler  In- . 
fbrms  us  that  serpentine  and  primitive  limestone  (marble)  . 
are  nearly  alHed  in  their  geognostic  characters^  and  that 
someUmes  they  are  disposed  in  strata  which  allernate.  We 
are  also  informed  that  serpentine  rests  upon  gneiss,  and  even 
alternates  with  it  t,  and  also  with  quart zy  talcaceous  schistus  §. 
"  The  appearance  of  the  veins  of  granite  traversing  horn* 
htende  roek  and  micaeeoiu  schistus,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon  in  Scotland ;  and  in  other  countries  similar  aj^)earancea 
liave  been  very  often  observed.  The  pierre  graphique  has 
been  observed  in  Siberia  to  form  the  sides  of  veins  where  the 
topaz  is  found  || ;  but  at  Sebritz  it  is  dispdhed  in  beds  with  ' 
the  common  granite^;  and  in  the  Uralian  mc«intains  Her- 
man observed  it  mixed  with  the  common  granite  **.  Patrin, 
who  found  it  id  Siberia  with  the  topaz,  conjectures  that  it 

**  *  Some  tnvellen  are  ofopinion  that  tlie  sef|>eniiDo  and  marble  form  great 
teins,  nther  than  vertical  strata.** 
«  t  4  Beri.  Beobecht.  SSS." 

•*  %  Chafpeatier  Minemlogiache  Qeqgiapbe  ven  Chwwdbaidieii  LniAe." 
*«  §  N. Notti.  Beytr^ge.  149" 
t)  Jour,  de  Ph^rtique*  Ann.  1791. 
^  N.  Bei^annishe'a  Journal,  B.  a.  443. 
**  Herman  Minertlogiicfae  Beachreibiui|  de»  Uralaiscben  Glbutget*  B.  1 .  144.  ' 
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ipaj  generally  be  considered  as  indieatiTe  of  the  presence  of 
these  gems. ' 

^*  Having  thus  exainined  the  strata  upon  the  sborei  I 
walked  into  the  country  for  about  two  miles,  but  could  ob- 
serve no  trace  of  the  serpentine,  or  marble,  or  takaoeom 
schistus ;  but  in  several  places  I  observed  the  hornblende  rock^ 
I  ascended  a  hill  a  few  hundred  feet  high ;  upon  the  side  of 
it  were  masses  of  hornblende  rock  and  gneiss  scattered  about, 
but  tovi^ards  the  summit  it  was  entirely  composed  of  schistoar 
quartz.  This  is  a  rare  rock  in  Scotland;  nor  has  it  hettk 
observed  but  in  a  very  few  plaoes  upon  the  Continent" 
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No.  VI,     Further  illustrations  of  Miagite  and  NiolUe, 

[Trantlated  from  Faujas,  Estai  de  Geologic,  Paris  I8O9, 
tome  ii.  p.  679-] 


ORBICULAR  GRANITE  OF  CORSICA; 

Discovery  qftke  Site  qftkis  Stone, 

In  1785  was  discovered  in  Corsica,  on  a  small  eminence 
with  a  level  summit  in  the  plain  of  Taravo,  an  insulated  and 
rounded,  but  at  the  same  time  unparalleled  block  of  rare  and 
extraordinary  granite  with  globidar  crystallisations,  whieh 
deeply  excited  the  curiosity  of  naturalists. 

If,  on  the  one  hand^  this  discovery  was  interesting  to  mi* 
neralogistSj.OQ  the  other,  geologists  readily  comprehended 
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that  an  insulated  block  of  stone,  the  oi^ganisation  of  which 
]>096essed  a  character  so  forcibly  pronoonced  and  so  diflbrent 
to  that  of  other  rocks,  might,  if  the  spot  where  it  was  found 
were  discovered,  point  out  the  distance  it  had  traversed  from 
its  native  place  to  that  whither  it  was  removed  in  the  shape 
of  a  rounded  block. 

Messieurs  de  Sionville,  Barral,  Dolomieu,  and  other  natu- 
^rallsts  after  them,  made  long  and  vain  researches  to  discover 
the  orbicular  granite  in  its  original  situation.  The  search 
for  it  seemed  to  be  abandoned,  and  specimens  of  the  first 
block,  dispersed  in  cabinets,  became  every  day  more  and 
more  rare;  and  when  any  pieces  of  it  were  exposed  to  sale,  ^ 
they  obtained  very  considerable  prices. 

In  the  month  of  May  1809,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four 
yesirs  afterwards,  M.  Mathieu,  a  captain  of  artiUery  resident 
in  Corsica,  distinguished  alike  for  his  military  talents  and 
ins  taste  for  the  study  of  nature,  while  traversing  the  steep 
granitic  mountain  by  the  side  of  the  village  of  Sainte  Lucie, 
seven  leagues  distant  from  the  spot  where  the  first  block  was 
found,  observed  attentively  a  saliant  mass  of  rock,  entirely 
covered  with  lichens  and  moss,  which  concealed  its  external 
character  5  but  the  interior  texture  of  the  stone  being  acci- 
dentally displayed  by  a  break  in  it,  M.  Mathieu  was  agreeably 
Surprised  to  find  that  the  whole  mass  consisted  of  orbicular 
granite,  similar  in  composition,  colour;  and  mode  of  forma- 
tion, to  the  orbicular  granite  which  had  so  long  and  fruits 
lessly  been  sought :  other  masses,  contiguous  one  to  the 
other,  and  in  a  similar  manner  covered  with  lichens  and  old 
moss,  occasioning  a  presumption  that  they  might  be  of  like 
juiture,  M.  Mathieu  tried  them  with  his  hammer,  and  dis- 
covered them  to  be  actually  the  same  species  of  orbicular 
granite.  It  was  about  three  parts  up  the  mountain,  and  on 
ground  belonging  to  M.  Jean  Paul  Roccasserra,  that  this  dis- 
covery vrss  made. 

As  the  point  the  most  essential  to  geology  here  is  to  ascer- 
tain distinctly  the  spot  where  this  granite  lies,  that  no  doubt 
may  be  entertained  of  its  adherence  to  the  rock  on  whiph  it 
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Mb  fefttied>  k  k  metsavty,  aOly  to  eliiddaift  ibui  artter,  t# 
know  thai  the  ttouniaia  of  Sbtit/tf  JUtcie  is  geacoriUy  oom- 
tN»ed  of  a  grayish  granUe,  con&btuig"  of  quartz,  felfipar^  and 
*  mica^  and  that  it  has  aa  eLevation  of  about  600  hex*, 

Let  us  suppose  the  obserfer  to  be  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  where  blocks  and  masses  of  grey  gianite  lie 
barej  some  of  them  saliaot  and  aftcted  Ih  a  slight  degiee  by 
time;  from  this  point  he  is  presumed  to  take  hit  departure 
is  if  he  wbuld  descend  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  which  v^ 
parently  slopes  towards  the  village  of  SamU  Lucie* 

His  way  then  lies  over  the  same  kind  of  granitic  rock  until 
160  fiset  bek>w  the  summit  whence  he  departed,  measuriBg 
perpendicularly  $  in  the  rock  he  passes  over  there  is  nothiii| 
but  quarts,  felspar,  and  mica  without  hornblende.  Whea 
at  this  distsmce  below  the  summit  he  will  notice  a  change  in 
the  rockj  which  insensJ))ly  passes  to  the  state  of  homUeD^ 
rock  of  rather  a  greenish  black  colour,  mixed  with  much 
white  felspar,  compact,  but  in  a  slight  degree  granulated, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  antique  black  and  white  granite  of 
a  fine  gi*ain. 

As  the  observer  advances  over  this  differipg  space  he  will 
begin  to  perceive  the  first  attempts  at  globular  crystaihsatioa 
in  the  solid  rock}  shortly  after  he  will  discover  a  pretty 
large  mass,  harder  than  the  mother  rockj  which  rises  ta  s 
certain  height,  but  at  its  base  adheres  to  the  homblends 
rock  below.  This  first  block  presents  globules  of  (Ufereat 
sizes,  the  spherical  form  of  which  is  advanced  to  a  more  pe^ 
fed  and  regula'r  state  than  in  the  crystallisations  previoo^f 
noticed. 
'  Finally,  a(  but  little  distance  from  this  first  mass  of  ^Idbii* 

*  That  ins(nic(ive  defalk  I  have  from  M.  Mathieu  hhoKlf,  whon  I  U 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Pbria,  on  his  w.iy  to  Holland,  whither  he  vai  ^00%  by 
order  of  the  minister.  He  was  kind  enouf^h  to  coromunicaie  to  me  the  position 
of  the  mountain  of  Sainle  Lude,  to  draw  a  sketch  of  it,  and  to  miA  the  phces 
where  the  globular  granite  is  situate;  and  at  his  requc^st  it  is,  and  with  his  pe^ 
mission,  that  I  publish  this  account,,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  what  I  hf* 
Mid  of  theorbicuUr  graniu  of  theplainof  TaAYO. 


last  gmaiis,  othem  are  firandof  aimilar  alitiirt*  iiM>re  or  ks* 
telia&tj  but  the  nunher  of  tbeu  k  not  ginSBX.  M.  Mathiea 
fanagines  them  to  be  a  species  of  kernels  much  more  solid 
than  the  liomblende  rock  whtch  gare  them  birth }  and  that 
this,  not  being  of  a  composition  equally  hard,  has  been  unable 
in  an  equal  degree  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather,  and 
oens^aently,  becoming  gradually  decomposed  in  part,  hat 
left  the  orbieular  granite  bare. 

The  space  occupied  by  these  singular  productions,  at  knat 
auch  of  them  as  are  exposed  to  sight,  including  that  filled  by 
the  hornblende  rock,  is  about  a  hundred  yards ;  after  whii^h 
the  ordinary  granhe  reappears. 

M.  Mathieu,  not  content  with  simply  affording  me  in* 
■tmetave  information  respecting  the  discovery  he  had  mad^ 
waft  so  kind  and  liberal  as  to  enrich  my  collection  with  a 
aeries  of  beautiful  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  bf  orbicular 
|;ranite  he  had  collected  on  tha  moujijitatn  of  Sainte  Lucie. 

I  here  annex  a  short  description  of  those  which  appeared 
to  me  the  most  interesting. 

No.  1.  A  specimen,  the  tluckness  of  which  is  one  inch  and 
three  lines,  diameter  four  inches,  of  orbicular  gnmite,  re^ 
aembling  as  weU  in  composition,  shade  of  colour,  and  hard* 
iiess,  as  in  the  form  of  its  globules,  that  of  Taravo,  possessiBg 
also  like  that  some  smaU  brilliant  points  of  a  substance 
apparently  metallic,  and  of  a  silTciy  white  colour,  which 
a&cts  the  magnet,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  magnetic 
pyrites.  This  substance  takes  a  beautiful  polish;  grains  of 
this  description  Bve  not  numerous,  but  distinctly  sprinkled, 
in  the  mass,  as  well  as  in  the  globules  themselves  of  this 
granite.  In  every  reelect,  in  short,  it  seems  a  similar  species 
to  that  of  the  valley  of  Taravo;  but  M.  Mathieu  informed 
me  that  this  beautiful  variety  is  not  frequent :  it  exista,  how* 
ever,  in  its  original  site,  which  suffices. 

No  S.  Orbicukr  granite,  the  composition  of  which  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  granite  of  the  plain  of  Taravo,  but 
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tbe  globules  of  which^  of  mach  greater  8ize>  vrt  almost  en* 
tirely  white,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  felspar  of 
that  colour,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  hornblende,  of 
which  only  very  slight  traces  can  be  distinguished.  White 
globules,  like  those  on  the  black  ground  spotted  with  white, 
of  which  this  giunite  is  composed,  produce  an  effect  as  re- 
markable as  it  is  extraordinary.  The  arts  might  reap  grett 
advantage  from  it  in  the  formation  of  certain  monumentif 
which  would  be  the  more  attractive  of  notice  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  so  solicitous  of  employing  the  most  curious 
granites,  never  knew  this  species.  As,  according  to  M.  Bla-> 
thieu,  the  largest  blocks  are  of  this  variety,  they  would  con« 
sequently  furnish  the  most  considerable  masses ;  in  order  to 
transport  them,  all  that  would  be  required  is  the  making  a 
road  practicable  for  carnages,  from  Mount  Sainte  Lucie  to 
the  Gulf  of  Falinco. 

Some  laminse  of  mica,  of  a  bright  brown,  are  seen  in  small 
patches,  in  certain  parts  of  this  granite. 

No.  3.  Another  variety,  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
ground  of  the  stone,  which  is  of  much  deeper  colour,  owii^ 
to  the  greater  abundance  of  hornblende,  and  to  its  particles 
being  more  divided,  and  more  equally  mixed  with  the  granu- 
lated felspar,  which  has  received  a  tint  firom  it  of  greenish 
black,  tl)at  gives  the  stone,  which  is  hard  and  receives  a  vetj 
beautiful  polish,  rather  a  gmve  appearance.  The  globules  in 
general  are  of  inferior  size,  and  distinctly  marked,  and  the 
lightly  greenish  tint  which  shades  their  white  circles  hanno« 
iiises  with  the  ground  of  the  stone. 

No.  4.  I  know  not  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  consider-ss 
a  fourth  variety  that  in  which  the  globules  are  of  equal  size 
with  those  in  the  preceding,  but  in  which  the  ground  is  dif- 
ferent ;  being  more  rich  in  felspar  than  in  hornblende,  and 
speckled  with  white  and  black  in  a  very  distinct  manner 
and  without  being  mixed,  so  that  the  white  specks  predomi- 
nating, the  ground,  &r  from  being  so  harsh  as  in  the  pie* 
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ceding,  is  lively;  what  indeed  renders  this  specimen  stiB 
more  pleasing,  the  globules,  being  tinged  with  an  extremely* 
light  bat  evident  shade  of  blacky  have  acquired  by  the  mix- 
ture a  bluish  appearance,  highly  grateful  to  the  eye. 

No.  5.  finally^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
orbicular  granite  discovered  by  M.  Mathieu,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  clearly  distinct  as  a  variety,  is  that  which>  on 
nearly  a  black  and  equal  ground,  resulting  from  a  uniform 
mixture  of  white  felspar  and  black  hornblende  in  particlesj  is 
distinguished  by  its  globules  having  in  general  the  first  circle* 
white.  As  black  is  the  dominant  colour  in  this  singular 
variety  of  orbicular  granite,  the  white  circles  which  succeed, 
and  are  alternated  with  black,  participate  of  this  tint,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  veiled  with  black :  they  are,  however,  very 
distinct,  owing  to  their  contrasting  with  the  other  circles, 
which  are  of  the  deepest  black.  This  variety,  which  takes  a 
polish  equally  beautiful  with  the  other,  specimens,  and  is 
equally  hard,  is  found  in  tolerably  large  masses.  It  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  urns,  and  other  vases  of  a  grave  aspect 

Such  are  the  principal  varieties  of  the  orbicular  granite, 
for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Mathieu. 
I  have*thought  right  to  give  these  details  at  length,  the  bet- 
ter to  delineate  a  rock  of  which  nature  has  been  so  little  pro- 
digaL  I  reserve  all  the  facts,  that  I  may  resume  them  when, 
if  I  am  able,  I  may  occupy  myself  with  the  theory  of  this 
stone ;  for  if  it  be  clearly  demonstrated,  as  every  thing  seems 
to  show,  that  this  is  the  native  site  from  which  the  block  of 
TcEFfXDo  was  torn,  an  exact  datum  will  be  afforded  of  a  very 
jiiingular  geological  fact. 
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hi  dispogitidn  in  large  veins, 
)t  was  reserved  for  M.  Matbieu  to  find  on  its  natal  spot. 
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aot  ocily  the  oitiiciilar  gnnitt,  but  tbo  glpbolar  pwphyt^ 
two  cxf  the  most  beaiitiftd  stones  known  to  miDerakgiBU. 

I  had  before  heard  from  M.  Dupeyrat*  cMef  engineer  iff 
ponts  et  chaunees  in  Corsica,  a  Tery  good  naturalist,  that  M. 
Mathieu,  a  captain  of  artillery,  had  discovered  lai^  masses 
of  globular  porpbyrf  on  their  aile.  M.  Dupeyrat  nas  w 
good  even  as  to  give  me  a  handsome  specimen  of  tbisstmie 
'from  M.  Mathieu;  but  I  was  yet  without  the  neeesaaty  xn^ 
fibnnation  respecting  the  spot  where  it -was  found,  to  beai)ls 
to  speak  of  it  with  certainty,  when  M.  Mathieo,  under  oidHi 
to  join  the  army  in  Holbmd,  came  to  Paris,  where  1  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  receivii^  some  very  iostructiw 
details,  accompanied  by  plans  and  drawings,  and  a  aeries  d 
very  fine  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  globular  porphyrj, 
with  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  enrich  my  ooUeetieB. 

My  book  was  wholly  printed,  but  the  publication  was  d^ 
layed  by  the  engravings  not  being  yet  entirely  oompkted; 
tkis  delay  allowed  of  my  inserting  the  present  aocoufltias 
well  as  that  I  have  previously  given  of  orbicular  gmnite:  tba 
learped  among  naturalists  will  be  the  better  pleased  with  me 
for  producing  it,  as  the  basis  of  the  account  m  derived  from 
M.  Mathieo  himself. 

It  is  fit  however  that  I  should  observe,  before  I  prooecd 
further,  that  a  specimen  of  globular  porphyry,  nearly  twaatf 
years  back,  was  added  to  the  collection  of  the  beautiful  cabi- 
net of  natural  history  in  the  Hotel  de  Mminaie  at  M^ 
formed  by  M.  Sage,  founder  of  the  first  School  of  Minora 
ticket  to  which  states  that  it  came  from  Galena,  in  Conies; 
*  but  whether  this  single  specimen  wholly  escaped  the  iiflti« 

of  mioeralogists ;  whether  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  sort 
of  solid  geod,  ft>rmed  accidentally  in  the  composition  which 
serves  it  as  a  gang,  this  species  of  stone  was  no  longer 
,  spoken  of,  and  no  specimens  of  it  were  found  in  other  ca- 
binets. 

In  the  month  of  January,  18M,  M.  Rampasse,  a  veteran 
officer  of  Corsican  light  in&ntry,  &voured  me  with  informa- 
tion from  Bastia  that,  in  a  minendogkal  excursion  into  the 
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nMNintaiiis  of  granite  in  search  of  crbical&r  gnnite,  in  which 
search  he  Urns  unsucceflafu],  he  had  in  some  measure  been  in* 
denmified  hy  the  diacorery,  on  the  flank  of  a  mountain  co» 
Tcred  with  wood>  between  Monte  Pertusato  and  the  valley 
Whidi  leads  to  Santa  Maria  la  Stella,  of  '^  a  block  of  stone, 
four  Ibet  and  a  half  in  length  by  three  ih  breadth,  which  was 
sunk  in  the  earth,  and  displayed  on  one  of  its  sides  globular  i 

bodies  remarkable  for  their  disposition  and  colour/**  M. 
Banyasfte  added,  that  he  was  unable  to  sunder  more  than 
about  eighty  pounds  weight  from  the  stone,  and  that  he  oon* 
eidered  it  a  proper  appendage  to  the  orbicular  granite*  Some 
time  after  M«  Rampasse  came  to  Paris,  and  the  specimens  of 
globular  porphyry  which  he  brought  with  him  strongly  ex- 
cited  the  attention  of  naturahsts* 

It  was  not  then  generally  known,  and  I  myself  was  at  that 
time  ignorant,  that  M.  Mathieu  had  discovered,  twelve  months 
before,  orbicular  porphyry  on  its  native  site,  not  only  in 
large  masses,  but*in  a  kind  of  veins,  very  thick  and  of  oonsi* 
derable  extent,  and  that  he  had  already  sent  to  P^b  two 
memoirs  on  the  occasion,  accompanied  by  plans  and  charts, 
the  one  intended  for  preseptation  to  the  Institute  of  France, 
the  other  addressed  to  M.  Yialart-Saint-Morys,  who  resides 
on  one  of  his  estates  at  Houdamville,  in  the  neighbourhood  * 
of  Clermont>  in  the  dqiartment  of  the  Oise;  this  latter  was 
^Iso  accompanied  by  several  specimens  of  the  stone,  which, 
with  the  memoir,  were  contained  in  a  case  that  had  not  yet 
been  opened,  and  which  M.  de  Saint  Morys  was  requested  by 
M.  Mathieu,  on  his  passing  through  PSaris,  to  deliver  into  my 
hands.  From  this  memoir  I  propose  to  designate  the  site  of 
the  globular  porphyi7  found  by  M.  Mathieu,  in  a  different 
apot  from  that  in  which  M.  Hampasse  discovered  his  insulated 
block  partly  buried  in  the  earth, 

*'  The  territory  on  which  the  globular  porphyry  is  found," 
aays  M.  Mathieu,  in  a  memoir  sent  to  M.  Vialart*skmt-Morys« 

•  Site  the  letter  of  M.  lUmpeaie,  iaaerted  Tune  vm.  page  470,  of  the 
jimalet  du  Mmeim  iHuteirt  NatunUi, 
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Und  which  I  have  at  this  time  before  me,  ''is  bounded  on  the 
^uth  by  the  Bussagia,  and  oh  the  north  by  the  Mandm;  it 
comprises  the  district  of  Ozani,  and  that  of  Girolata,  which 
collectively  have  an  extent  of  about  eight  leagues  and  a  half 
Square.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  extremely  nigged  and 
wild,  especially  in  the  district  of  Girolata:  nothing  is'seen 
but  steep  and  arid  mountains,  the  most  elevated  of  which 
form  a  line  &om  east  to  west  $  these  are  accompanied  by  other 
small  chains  less  lofty,  it^sembling  teats,  which  become  gra- 
dually of  less  height  as  they  advance  in  amphitheatrical  dis- 
position to  the  sea,  when  they  terminate  in  almost  inaccessible 
clifis.  The  whole  of  this  mountainous  district  is  composed  of 
porphyrons  rocks  of  different  species,  varying  from  each  other 
in  colour,  in  the  disposition  of  their  constituent  parts,  ii 
degree  of  hardness,  and  the  different  state  of  oxydation  of 
the  iron  which  generally  predominates  in  them. 

'*  These  rocks  are  furrowed  by  long  and  large  veins,  some 
of  them  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  ooo^der- 
able  extent.  As  these  consist  of  a  porphyry  of  greater  hard- 
ness than  that  which  forms  their  bed,  and  which  has  uoder* 
gone  a  change  from  time,  they  resemble  large  walls  raised  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Many  of  these  veins  have  globules  in 
them,  varying  in  size  and  intensity  of  coloiv  j  and  as  these 
kinds  of  walls  are  sometimes  very  wide  apart,  they  present 
distinetions  and  a  great  variety  in  their  form,  and  the  dispo* 
sition  and  shade  of  the  colour  of  their  globules.  The  rein  of 
the  village  Curzo  is  greyish  j-  in  this  the  globules  are  rery 
large  and  of  a  somewhat  rosy  colour;  while  at  Girolata  the 
ground  is  a  blood  red,  and  the  globules  oi  a  less  deep  colour. 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  last  spot  is  seen  a  vein,  the 
globules  of  which  are  not  larger  than  peas.  The  largest  glo- 
bules are  found  on  two  peaks  of  a  sugar-loaf  form :  these 
show  themselves  distinctly,  and  contrast  perfectly  with  the 
ground  of  the  porphyry  j  they  are  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  most  commonly  four. 

"  At  La  Bocca  Vignola  the  whole  surfiace  of  the  soil  is  co- 
vered with  small  balls  in  a  state  of  decomposition;  atX« 
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Bocca  Galcria  the  felspar,  harder  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
ally  where  else,  contains  globules  of  a  paler  hue ;  there  a]s(» 
aie  found  most  beautiful  geods  of  a  substance  much  more 
indurated,  which  seem  as  if  agatised,  and  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  5  at  Fomad  the  same  kind  of  geods,  but  of  a 
violet  tint:  these  last  are  very  bulky,  some  of  them  being 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
.  "  At  Blbo,  on  the  sea-shore,  globules  are  found  detached 
from  their  matrices,  forming  a  sort  of  insulated  balls.    It 
appears  that  the  action  of  the  waives  has  been  sufficiently 
forcible  to  beat  down,  break,  and  wear  away,  blocks  of  the 
porphyry ;  but  that  the  globules  being  much  more  hard,  have 
more  atrongly  rensted  degradation,  and  been  cast  on  shore. 
.   **  To  conclude :   this  vast  extent  is  entirely  composed  of 
porphyroua  rocks,  intersected  by  numerous  veins  in  the  form 
of  walls,  in  which  the  globular  system  is  every  where  mani- 
fested -y  and  this  vidde  Held  for  observation  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  skilful  mineralogists,  who  could  not  &il  of 
making  numerous  discoveries." 

It  now  remains  I  should  give  a  detail  of  the  different 
specimens  of  orbicular  porphyry,  presented  to'  me  by  M. 
Mathieu. 

No.  1.  Porphyry  of  an  Isabella  colour,  with  a  very  light 
shade  of  the  rose,  the  globules  spherical,  very  small  and  ra« 
diant,  some  of  them  encircled  by  a  distinct  Hne,  others  with* 
«nit  this  distinct  line,  and  united  with  the  ground  in  such 
manner  as  to  seem  to  form  but  one  body  with  their  matrix. 
The  ground,  which  b  felspar,  very  compact,  and  formed  of 
extremely  small  partides,  receives  an  excellent  polish,  for  it 
is  hard,  but  susceptible  at  the  same  time  of  decomposition,  as 
well  from  the  oxydation  of  the  iron  it  contains,  as  from  other 
causes.  The  lai^gest  globules  of  this  porphyry  are  but  four 
lines  in  diameter,  the  smallest  In  general  three.  When  this 
stone  is  broken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens,  the 
^obules  sometimes  separate  in  a  perfect  state,  and  leave  the 
mask  of  their  position  in  the  stone. 
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This  variety  of  porphjny  with  nsaH  ^bbvks  ttqim  tin 
detail  given  of  it»  on  acGoimt  of  its  aooompanying  gMO^ 
Uie  porpbyry  with  large  globules,  wbieh  we  art  about  to 
meatimi ;  or>  taore  properly  speakiag,  thiB  is  the  rodi  hicifi 
'  in  midst  of  which  the  latter  is  moeft  ooramonly  fniid  in  th« 

shape  of  thick  walls  which  rescvble  vmas,  and  whl^  sbow 
themselves  in  this  manner  only  on  aedmnt  of  their  teia; 
Opposed  a  greater  resistance  to  deoompodtioB  than  tk  sor- 
rounding  rock  with  smail  globules.  This  rock,  more  sboond* 
ing  in  felspar,  hnd  of  more  homogenous  texture,  is,  lice  all 
lekpar,  subject  to  a  species  of  spontaoeooa  deeon|NitttioD, 
especially  if  iro«,  90  pnHie  to  oxydation,  be  fimnd  ia  it, 
cither  united  or  in  combination^  in  too  gseai  a  prapertiOB. 
The  walls  of  globular  porphyry  have  even  more  readOj  be- 
come exposed,  when  they  have  chanced  to  be  MmMinded  by 
roeks  of  a  greenish  granulated  porphyivf ,  of  a  mors  tender 
nature,  and  similar  to  those  found  at  Obeiatdnf  hi  tlie 
£sterelle  mountain ;  and  in  general  in  moat  countries  yUdisg 
porphyry. 

No.  2.  Spherical  globules,  two  indies  in  diameUr,  tbe 
smallest  being  of  two  inches  wanting  three  lines,  ljiB§;ii 
their  gang,  to  which  they  closely  adhere. 

nis  gang  is  compact  felspar,  spedded  wkh  an  ochry  sd  ^ 
different  shades,  with  small  spots  of  a  blackkh  biowii,  vA 
can  be  considered,  as  well  from  its  position  as  fipsm  its  fe- 
cial mode  o£  ^mnation,  as  no  other  than  a  porplqFroiil,  sod 
not  a  ja&po'td,  for  its  parts  ace  fusible  under  the  hkm'^ 
Observing  the  smaU  red 'spots  through  a  ssiciOBeop^  Q>^ 
■tes  distinctly  that  they  are  fiormed  oidy  by  imperlMtOTsti^ 
lisationa  of  a  globular  6gure.  The  ground,  of  a  hbddsk 
brown,  on  which  these  diminutjve  globules,  ia  an  kapaSai 
state  and  of  a  reddish  eolouc,  appear,  haa  tUi  tint  frantk 
iion,  on  its  oa^dation,  assuming  a  Maekinh  ccdonr,  i^eresi 
in  the  gk»bules  the  oxyd  of  the  iron  is  red;  but  whether 
.  there  be  a  somewhat  greater  pioportion  of  ^uartay  psitida 
in  the  small  blackish  spotathaa  in  those  which  amiadt^'' 


a  ftot  that  thetpotd  and  the  lineamenlB  of  a  blaekbh  tint  am 

iiarder  in  a  certam  d^net]»aii  those  which  are  fed;  this  is 

most  endent  after  the  stone  has  been  submitted  to  a  palish^ 

and  is  exposed  to  a  Ikvoorable  light    The  black  parts  are 

then  seen  to  he  8li§;htl[f  saliaat,  and  to  exhibit^  notwithstand* 

lag  the  viiiole  stone  recdives  a  beantiliil  polish,  a  glossiness  '^ 

nore  Ihely  and  more  briUiant  l^aa  the  rest  of  it. 

The  globules  enclosed  in  this  forpbjry  ire  of  a  flesh  cokMir 
varying  in  shade,  with  radii  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the 
circuminenoe,  traced  by  Iktes  of  a  moce  evident  colour  than 
tte  rest  of  the  globule,  and  rather  blackish;  these  lines  irra- 
diate fWnn  a  kemel  in  the  centre,  of  a  uniform  but  more  red 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  globule.  A  broad  circular  Mne, 
almost  whits,  or  but  feintly  tinged  with  red,  suironads  each 
globule,  and  determines  the  circumference.  But,  in  order  to 
obtain  all  these  reauhs  in  the  best  manner,  on  sawing  the 
specimens  care  should  be  taken  to  divide  each  ball  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  kernel  may  appear :  the 
balk  thus  cut  take  an  exquisite  polish,  which  exhibits  in  a 
plain  maimer  the  eflect  of  this  singular  system  of  globular 
ciystsifisation. 

No.  S.  A  perfectlyapherical  baU,  accidentally  separated  from 
the  rock )  It  is  three  inches  and  six  Hnes  in  diaaiieter;  a 
drde  five  lines  broad,  and  uniform  in  its  breadth,  surrounda 
the  exterior  «f  the  ball,  whieh  is  con^iosed  of  a  kind  of  hard 
iBlspar^  anedogotts  to  that  of  the  matrix,  but  of  which  the- 
points,  of  a  reddish  colour,  are  very  small.  All  these  present 
imperleet  crystslKsaitiom  in  small  compact  divergent  ra^'s. 

A  eeeond  chtle,  two  lines  and  a  half  in  breadth,  of  com- 
pact felspar  of  a  fewn-coUmred  white,  is  enclosed  wMiin 
the  external  circle,  and  the  rest  of  the  ball  is  only  an  assem* 
blag»  of  ciystsb  of  con^iact  felspar  of  a  somewhat  deeper 
tini,  whicb^lintct  to  a  common  centre :  I  had  this  separated 
ball  cut  into  two  equal  paits. 

No.  4*   Iq  a  beautiful  specimen  composed  of  thi^ee  lai^e 
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globules^  very  sound,  and  perfect  in  their  gangart,  a  singular 
accident  is  seen  to  have  taken  place,  the  discovery  of  wbicli 
is  ovFiDg  to  mere  chance.  Having  caused  this  spedmen  to  be 
-cut,  in  order  to  b^  enabled  to  place  it  in  my  drawers,  it  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  operation  exposed  a 
globule  two  inches  and  three  lines  in  diameter,  a  piece  of 
^  which  had  at  some  former  time  been  separated  from  it  by  a 
motion  of  the  rock>  but  was  again  knitted  to  the  stock  in 
such  a  perfect  manner  that  the  joint  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
This  section  of  the  globule  forms  a  kind  of  crescent  one  inch 
seven  lines  in  length,  which  is  out  of  its  place  as  if  repulsed 
from  the  circle,  but  in  such  manner  that  one  might  fmcy 
it  would  assume  its  ancient  disposition;  notwithstanding; 
which,  I  must  repeat,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  points 
of  connexion. 

This  specimen,  before  it  was  cut,  was  presented  to  me  by 
M.  Rampasse. 

No.  5.  Ah  elongated  oval  globule,  of  great  regularity  in 
its  colours ;  in  breadth  one  inch  nine  lines,  in  length  foot 
inches  two  lines :  it  is  to  be  presumed  this  elongated  form  ia 
owing  to  the  union  of  several  globules  at  the  period  of  their 
crystallisation,  which  thus  became  confounded  in  one  ani} 
a  line  of  red  felspar  fills  the  whole  length  of  the  greater 
diameter,  and  the  crystals  diverge  from  this  point,  which 
serves  as  their  common  centre :  this  specimen,  highly  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  bhape,  has  a  kind  of  n^gularity  in 
all  its  parts. 

To  conclude,  the  large  blocks  of  a  stone  so  atngular  and  so 
hard  as  this,  were  they  worked  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng 
them  to  the  arts,  whether  in  making  of  columns,  tables,  or 
socles,  would  present  pieces  equally  remarkable  ibr  the  na» 
turc  of  the  stone  itself,  as  for  variety,  size,  the  colour, 
and  form  of  the  globuleSj  which  render  it  so  much  an  ot^ect 
of  curiosity. 
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No.  Vn.    Reinegg$  on  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Arehi" 
pelago, 

[Scelta  di  opuscoli  interessanti.  Milan  i777f  8to,  vol.  xzxii.  •] 

The  moantains  of  Istria  are  connected  with  those  of  Car- 
niola  and  Stiria^  of  a  moderate  height^  but  rather  precipitous. 
They  entirely  consist  of  limestone,  with  a  prodig;ious  quan- 
tity of  niunmulites.  Statues  have  been  formed  of  it,  in  which 
the  shells  produce  the  efifect  of  marks  of  the  small-pox.  The 
strata  are  strangely  varied,  sometimes  horizontal,  sometimes 
vertical.    They  are  mostly  clothed  with  olives  and  vines. 

Further  on  is  formed  a  siliceous  sandstone,  which  after- 
wards changes  for  white  limestone,  which  continues  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ragusa. 

The  mountains  of  Dalmatia  are  of  the  same  kind,  being 
mostly  composed  of  a  compact  limestone,  capable  of  polish. 

Near  Cattaro  appears  a  kind  of  gneiss  among  the  fissures 
of  the  limestone.  Towards  Scutari  the  mountains  are  gra- 
nite. The  Pasha  presented  to  him  some  medals  of  iron^ 
which  he  says  may  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Lycurgus  f. 

The  chain  of  mountains  of  Epirus  continues  into  Arcadia, 
where  the  summits  are  very  high. 

Most  of  the  isles,  as  Cefalonia  for  example,  have  a  high 
mountain  in  the  middle,  which  gradually  lowers  towards  the 
sea.  Mylo  presents  warm  sulphureous  waters.  Some  of  the 
bills  of  this  isle  are  calcareous,  others  of  a  brown  marly  clay. 
There  is  also  found  a  fine  talcaceous  earth.  The  subterranean 
fires,  mentioned  by  Toumefort,  no  longer  exist ;  but  there 
are  vestiges  of  volcanoes  towards  the  norths  where  the  hills 
are  gsamtic,  with  basalt  and  vitrifications.    There  is  a  hill 

•  lliis  paper  being  thort,  vai  little  known,  h  wn  thought  proper  to  pre* 
serve  H  here. 

•f*  Tlut  it  truly  singular,  u  tuch  medals  have  always  formed  a  desideratum 
iu  cabinets,  and  we  can  hardly  suspect  a  mineralogist  of  mistaking  the  matsU 
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of  a  kind  of  pumice,  which  is  io  hard  as  to  ferm  miUfltones, 
butof  av^ky  badsort,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  tad  bnid 
which  is  eat  in  all  the  Archipelago. 

Of  P&ros,  though  celebrated  for  its  marble,  the  high  hills 
are  t>f  gianite  ^  but  di^-slate  also  appears  in  the  Tidnityof 
the  marble. 

Miconi  is  chiefty  of  granite  and  basalt  There  are  currants 
'df  volcanic  glass,  ftatn  one  to  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  ia 
the  gmnite,  which  is  also  interspersed  with  basalt.  Twmrd$ 
the  south  a  crater  appears  full  of  vokanic  glass,  basalt,  sod 
many  kinds  of  stone  which  have  evidently  Undeigooe  th« 
action  of  fire.  Towards  the  port  is  decayed  granite,  and  then 
is  no  mark  of  limestone. 

Scio  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Gredc  isles,  ind 
the  people  the  most  amiable  and  intelligent.  In  thetorreoti 
are  found  many  kinds  of  granite,  jasper,  agate,  caradnib 
^qtiaritz,'  and  calcareous'  spar.  There  are  also  ^cient  mioei 
of  silver  $  and  some  vt^caiuk;  appearances.  Sck>  b  fmm 
"fbr  the  ctiltareof  mastic ;  and  the  pepulation  is  competed  at 
-6L^ty  thousand: 

The  hills  of  Mtilene  are  Sometimes  whoHy  composed  d 
pure  and  white  pumice,  while  othen  wilte  granitic,  and  tie 
-  greater  part  cttleartous.  The  mountain  called  Kara  Is  wholly 
composed  of  fragments  of  basAlt,  quartz,  and' a  Mack  stoK 
whidh  seeibs'a  trap  of  theOennans  tmited  bya  cemeHI  wbid 
ishalfcakined. 

Me&r  Smyrtta  the  highest  inountains  are  of  granite.  Oae 
hill  Appears  split  in  two  halves  ^  of  which  one,  whkhisMTS- 
rated'to  the  clistance  of  about  SOO  paces,  ia  all  bfokenift 
pieces.    The  internal  fissures  d  the  momitftin  are  Iffled  intt 
%  a  white  limeMone,  like  the  marble  of  Farosj  which  peastiM 

th^  gratiite  in  every  direction,  hoi  veins^'froili  one  inek  to  130 
paces  in  breadth.  Here,  and  at  Pkros,  the  marble  is  sept- 
rated  from  the  granite  by  a  layer  of  green  mica-«lat&  The 
calcareous  hills  about  Smyrna  may  often  be  distidguidied 
firom  the  granitic  by  being  cavernous,  and  yielding  a  hollo* 
sound  under  the  fleet    Boumabat,  the  fidrest  part  of  the 


tenritiiry  oi  SjufroA,  preaeBto  many  aootcteafc  ooliiiiiiis.of  \m- 
aalt  aad  g^nite ;  but  in  the  moiBques.  the  Turks,  from  super- 
stition^ colour  them  green  or  red.  About  five  nules*  fropa^ 
Smyrna  b  a  place  called  Nempbis,  where  there  are  mines  of 
lead  whic)i  yield  silver^  the  jbills  being  traversed  by  veins  of 
gneiss. 


No.  VIIL    Account  ^f  some  Rocks  in  the  south  of 
Hindostani-. 

"  In  ascending  the  Qbats,  I  had  an  exoellent  opportunity  of 
observing  the  strata,  where  the  rock  had  been  cut  away  to 
form  the  road.    The  grand  component  part  of  these  moun- 
tains is  a  granite,  consi&ting  of  white  felspar  and  quartz^  with 
dark  green  mica  in  a  small  proporttop  to  the  other  two  in« 
gredients.    The  particles  are  angular,  and  of  moderate  size. 
It  seems  to  come  near  to  *Ae  graniteUo  of  the  Italians  (Wal« 
kr.  Mki.  iL  p.  493),  aad  is  an  excellent  material  for  buildings 
as  it  is  readily  deft  by  wedges,  and  is  at  the  same  time  strong 
and  durable.    Intermixed  with  this  is  another  stone,  in  a 
state  of  decay,  consisting  of  angular  masses  of  various  sizes, 
divided  by  fissures,  so  as  to  be  separable  with  little  difficulty. 
The  sides  of  the  fissures  are  tarnished,  and  covered  by  extra- 
neous matter.    This  is  a  stone  commonly  called  a  granite  in 
decay,  the  mica  beidg  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  decom- 
posed, and  the  felspar  to  be  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  and 
to  have  assumed  an  arid  powdery  appearance,  while  the  glassy 
quartz  retains  its  naturid  consistence.    That  the  strata  in 
question  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  from  the  numerous  fissures 
in  them,  1  have  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  other  strata  of  simi- 
lar component  parts  common  all  over  the  lower  Camatic, 
especially  at  Mahabalipura  (the  seven  Pagodas),  which  are  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  without  the  small^t 

*  Genntn  miles? 
•  t  I^BiidteMa'sX^tl^8vol«.4to.- 
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mark  of  decay,  and  fit  for  forming  the  most  durable  build- 
logs.  Mr*  Ficbtel,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  look  over  my 
specimens,  and  to  assist  me  with  his  opinion  ooncemiog  their 
nature,  thinks  that  the  stone  of  Mahabalipwra  consuls  of  a 
mixture  of  arid  and  of  fitt  quartz  i  and  although  he  calls  the 
stone  of  the  Ghats  granite,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  component 
parts  being  the  same  With  those  of  the  MahabaKpuia  stone. 

**  Both  these  rocks  appear  to  be  stratified ;  but  the  strata 
are-. wonderfully  broken  and  confosed.  In  some  places  Ihey 
are  almost  horizontal,  in  others  they  are  vertical,  with  all 
intermediate  degrees  of  inclination.  Sometimes  the  decaying 
Istratum  lies  above  the  perfect,  and  at  other  times  is  covered 
•by  it.  I  saw  many  strata  not  above  three  feet  wide;  while 
in  other  masses  of  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  many  long,  I 
could  perceive  no  division. 

'  ''  Immersed  in  both  kinds  I  observed  many  nodules,  as 
laige  as  the  head,  which  were  composed  of  a  decaying  sub* 
stance  containing  much  green  mica.  In  other  places  there 
are  large  veins,  and  beds,  containing  small  rhomboidal  masses, 
of  what  Mr.  Fichtel  takes  to  be  a  composition  of  a  small  pro- 
portion of  quartz  with  much  iron.*' * 

Of  the  hills  near  Qmry. 

"  The  strata  on  these  hills  are  various.  I  saw  red  granitic 
porphyry,  and  took  specimens  of  a  fine-grained  gneiss,  con* 
sisting  of  palp  red  felspar,  white  quartz,  and  black  unci. 
The  most  common  rock,  however,  is  the  hornblende  slate 
Willi  quartz,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  When  exposed 
to  the  air  in  large  high  masses,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water 
from  lodging  on  it,  the  pieces  decay  into  fragments  of  a. 
rbomboidal  form;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  on  a  kvd 
with  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  penetrated  by  the  rain  water,  it 
divides  into  thin  laminae,  like  common  schistu8.*'f 

•  Vol.i.p.S7.  tVoLi.p.59. 
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^*  The  stones  that  are  employed  in  building  the  temples  at 
Mcgadi  ore : 

"  1.  The  granitic  porphyry^  or  the  granite  which  contains 
large  masses  of  red  felspar  in  a  small-grained  mixture  of  grey 
quartz  and  black  mica,  which  I  described  at  Rdma-giri.  Near 
Saoanadurga  there  is  an  excellent  quarry  of  this  stone. 

"  2.  A  granite^  consisting  chiefly  of  black  mica  and  red 
felspar.    This  may  be  procured  of  a  very  large  size. 

*'  3.  The  common  grey  granite  of  the  country. 

''  I  met  also  with  the  two  following  stones : 

"  1;  A  granite  with  large  grains^  black  and  white.  This 
may  be  procured  of  great  size. 

"  2.  A  most  ornamental  aggregated  rock.  The  basis  is 
green,  of  what  nature  I  am  uncertain  j  perhaps  it  may  be  a 
bomstone.  It  contains  veins  of  white  quartz^  and  concretions 
of  red  felspar.  The  whole  takes  an  elegant  polish,  *and  may, 
in  Mr.  Kirwan's  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  considered  as  a 
porphyry.  Near  the  surfiice  the  rock  is  full  of  rents ;  but  by 
digging  deep,  it  is  said  laige  masses  may  be  procured.  It 
aeems  to  differ  from  the  fine  green  stone  which  was  found  in 
the  palace  at  Seringapatam,  only  by  containing  felspar.**  * 

Quarry  of  black  ttoM, 

"  This  quarry  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  east  from  the 
village  t,  and  rises  in  a  small  ridge  about  half  a  mile  long, 
100  yvds  wide,  and  from  20  to  50  feet  in  perpendicular 
lieight  This  ridge  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  in  the  com* 
men  direction  of  the  strata  of  the  country,  and  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  common  grey  granite,  which,  as  usual,  is 
penetrated  in  all  directions  by  veins  of  quartz  and  felspar  $ 
but  neither  of  these  enter  the  quarry. 

**  This  stone  is  called  CarieuUu,  or  black  stone,  by  the  na* 
lives,  who  give  the  same  appellation  to  the  quartz  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  and  to  the  brown  hematites;  and  in  feet 

•  VoL  L  p.  1S9.  t  Cd^ttlhr. 
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they  all  run  very  much  into  one  ftn6ther^  and  differ  chiefly  in 
the  various  proportions  of  the  same  component  parts ;  but 
have  a  certain  general  similitude  easily  defined^  and  are  fbund 
in  similar  masses  and  strata.  The  black-stone  of  this  place 
is  an  amorphous  hornblende,  containing  minute  but  distinct 
rhomboidal  lamellar  concretions  of  basaltin*.  I  imagine 
that  it  is  the  same  stone  with  that  which  by  the  ancients  was 
called  basalies,  and  which  was  by  them  sometimes  foimed 
into  images^  as  it  is  now  by  the  idolaters  of  India. 

''  The  surface  of  the  ridge  is  covered  with  lai^  irregular 
masses,  where  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
natural  process  of  decay,  lose  their  angles  first.  When  these 
masses  have  thus  become  rounded,  they  decay  in  conoentric 
Uunellse ;  but  where  the  rock  itself  b  exposed  to  ^e  air,  it 
separates  into  plates  of  various  thicknesses,  nearly  vertical, 
and  running  north  and  south.  In  the  sound  stone  there  is 
ik)t  the  smallest  appearance  of  a  slaty  texture,  and  it  q£l» 
vcith  wedges  in  all  directions.  The  north  end  of  the  riij|ge  is 
the  lowest,  and  has  on  its  surface  the  largest  ittasses.  It  is 
there  only  that  the  natives  ha^  wroug;ht  it;  they  have 
always  cohtentsd  themselves  with  splitting  detached  blodci, 
and  have  never  ventured  on  the  solid  rock,  where  much  finer 
pieces  might  be  procured  than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained. 
The  Baswa,  or  bull,  at  Turiva-Cary,  is  the  finest  piece  that  I 
have  seen.**t 

**  Immediately  north  from  the  village  is  a  qaany  of  BuIUh 
pum,  or  potstone,  which  is  nsed  by  the  natives  for  msAcing 
small  vessels  $  and  is  so  soft,  that  pencils  are*  formed  of  it  to 
Vt^te  upon  books,  which  are  made  with  cloth  blackened  anil 
^ifiened  with  gum.  Both  the  books  and  the  neatness  of  the 
writing  are  very  inferior  to  the  similar  ones  of  the  peoipie  o( 
Ava,  who,  in  fact,  are  much  fhrther  aduvnetd  in  the  ai^ 
'  than  the  timdus  of  this  country.  This  potstone  sqnaratei 
into  large  amorphous  masses,  each  covered  with  a  ciustin  a 

•  OFKirwan;  ciTstaUiied  aiderite. 
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decaying  state;  and  some  of  tbeia  are. entirely  penetrated 
with  long  slepder  needles  of  schorlaceous  actinote.**  * 

The  hill  on  which  Mail-Cotay  stands  consists  of  a  kind  of 
gneiss^  but  the  description  is  very  confiised:  also  a  granitel 
of  hlack  bomblende  slate,  mixed  with  white  quartz  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  broken  longitudinally  the  quarta  forms 
▼ains,  when  transversely  spots,  f 

'*  The  strata  on  the  Ghats  are  much  cov^oed  with  the 
V>U>  BO  that  it  ia  in  a  few  places  onlyr  that  they  are  to 
be  seen.  Having  no  compass,  I  could  not  ascertain  theic 
course;  but  fiu:  as  I  could  judge  ftom  the  sun  in  a  country 
so  hilly,  they  appeared  to  run  north  and  south,  with  a  dip  to 
the  east  of  about  SO  degrees.  Wherever  it  appears  on  th^ 
suifeoe,  the  vock,  although  extremely  hard  qjc  tough^  is  in  9 
atata  of  decay ;  and  owing  to  this  decay,  its  stratified  nature 
is  very  evident.  The  plates^  indeed,  of  which  the  strata  eon- 
aist,  are  in  general  under  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  are  sub» 
divided  into  rhomboidal  fragments  by  fissures  which  have  a 
smooth  surfBbce.  It  is  properly  an  aggregate  stone,  composed 
td  quartz  impregnated  with  boniblende.  From  this  last  it 
acquires  its  great  toughness.  In  decayj  the  hornblende  in 
aome  platea  seems  to  waste  fiister  than  in  others,  and  thus 
leaves  the  stone  divided  into  zones,  which  are  alternately 
porous  and  white.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  moun- 
^aiQs  of  a  hornblende  nature  are  less  rugged  than  those  of 
granite,  owing  to  their  being  more  easily  decomposed  by  th^ 
action  of  the  air.  This  rock  contains  many  small  cryatidlis^ 
particles,  apparently  of  hron."  t 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  69.  f  VoL  ii.  p.  76. 

:  Vol.iilp.90>. 
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No.  IX.    Letter  of  M.  DaubtiMitm,  en  his  intended 
treatise  of  Geognosy,  to  the  author. 

**  Parisy  le  SO  Germinal,  an  13. 

''  MONaiBUR^ 

"  Je  suis  bien  feche  de  ric  pas  m'^tre  trouv^  chez  moi 
lorsque  vous  y  etez  venu :  j'aurois  voulu  avoir  i'honneur  de 
Tous  saluer  avant  votre  depart.  Mon  tndte  de  G6<igii06iey 
d'apres  lea  principes  de  M.  Werner,  avance,  mais  lentement, 
iru  le  peu  de  tems  que  j*ai  a  ma  disposition  pour  y  travailler. 
Je  v-iens  derediger  definitivement  deux  longs  chapitres  presqn* 
entidrement  de  Geographie  physique,  et  qui  oertainment  Yooa 
interesaeront  beaucoup:  Tun  traite  des  inegaUtes  de  la  sur- 
fiice  da  globe,  notamment  des  montagnes,  on  y  traite  aases 
en  detail  des  diverses  parties  d*une  chaine  de  montagnes,  et 
des  observations  k  faire  sur  chacune  d'elles :  Tautre  a  princi- 
palement  pour  objet  Taction  erosive  des  eaux  et'de  Tat- 
mosphere,  sur  la  surface  du  globe,  et  Ton  y  examine  jusqu*! 
quel  point  cette  action  a  pu,  non  produire,  mais  faqomur  les 
inegalit^s  de  cette  surface.  Je  suis  dans  ce  moment  ocoupe 
du  chapitre  peut-^fre  le  plusinteressant;  celui  qui  traite  de  la 
structure,  de  la  stratification,  de  la  superposition,  des  roches: 
ici  rien  n'est  theorique,  ce  sont  des  &its,  ce  sont  les  principes 
qui  doivent  guider  Tobservateur.  Je  ne  puis  dire  avec  pre- 
cision d  quelle  epoque  mon  travail  'sera  livre  d  rimpreaaion, 
n*£tant  pas  maitre  de  disposer  de  mon  tems  conformement 
a  mes  desirs.  Lorsqu^il  aura  paru,  je  le  recommande  i  votie 
indulgence,  et  serob  tr^s  flatt^  s*il  pouroit  avoir  Fappro- 
faation  d*un  juge  aussi  ^claire  que  vous. 

**  Paignez  agreer  les  assurances  de  ma  conaideiatian 
distingu^^ 

"  J.  F.  DAUBUISSON." 
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No.  X.    Explanation  of  the  directum  and  incUnaiion  ' 
qf' Veins. 

[See  the  Plate.]  . 

The  position  of  metallic  Teiiis  is  ascertained  and  described 
by  three  different  angles  3  that  of  the  direction,  dip,  and 
inclination. 

The  angle  of  direction,  or  simply,  the  direction^  is  ascer-    , 
tained  by  observing  the  point  of  the  compass,  or  d^ree  of 
the  iiorizon,  it  tends  towards,  as  A  B,  Fig.  1. 

The  dip  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  as  J3  ^  £,  Fig.  2. 

The  inclination  is  the  angle  which  one  of  its  sides  makes 
with  a  vertical  plane,  as  a  ^  c,  Fig.  3  5  where  b  c  repre- 
sents the  transverse  section  of  the  vein,  and  a  b  that  of 'the 
vertical  plane. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  Fig.  4 ;  where  A  B  repre- 
sents the  persjpective  view  of  a  metallic  vein.  C  D  is  the 
coibpass  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon^  and  £  F  is  the 
direction  of  the  vein. 

The  angle  F£  B  is  tl^e  dip,  being  the  angle  which  the 
vein  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane ;  and  the  angle  abe 
is  the  inclination,  or  the  angle  which  the  side  of  the  vein 
makes  with  the  vertical  plane  ab.  '   ■ 
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No.  XL    Examples  of  the  application  of  the  present 
system  to  Lithology  and  MetaUogy, 


UTHOLOGY. 

DOM.  I.    SIDEROUS.    ' 
II.    SIUCEOUS. 

III.  ARGILLACEOUS. 

IV.  TALCOUS. 

V.    CALCAREOUS. 
VL    BARYTIC. 
VII.    STRONTIAKIC 
.     VIIL    ZIRCONIC. 
IX.    SALINE. 

X.  com;bustibi*e. 


DOMAIN  VII. 

STRONTIANIC* 

Mode  I.    Strontian,  or  Car- 
bonate of  Strontiaa. 

Structure  I.    Masriye. 
AtpectU    Entire. 

J.    With  barytas,  galej- 
iia^&c. 
Structure  II.    Crystallised. 

Varietie$^  green,  white*. 
Mode  II.    Cclestine,  or  Sul- 
phate of  Strontian. 
Structure  I.    Fibrous. 
Aspect  1.    Massiye. 
2.    Laminar. 
Vtaietieiy  of  different  colom. 
Structure  II.   Foliated. 
ni.    Radiated. 
IV.    Compact 

•  Any  very  ilncoltf  colov  wold 
form  ft  DtftnUy, 


Of  this  last  is  tint  of  MobIp 
martre,  which  however  only  oo- 
CUTB  in  geods  or  nodnlcs,  aad 
pieatiy  ^elds  in  bewty  to  tte 
other  Stmctores. 


DOMAIN  Vm. 

SIRCOBTIO. 

This  may  be  divided  into 
two  Modesj  as  there  seems 
to  be  more  silex  in  the  ja- 
eint  than  in  the  ziiooa;  voA 
at  any  rate  th«  mode  of 
combination  is  dUfereat,  dsc 
they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. 

Mode  I.    ZircQu. 

Structural   QlobQl«ir« 

II.    Invanoaaom- 

tiffiine  forms,  which  rniHtbeao- 
acribed. 

Mode  II.   Jadni,  hydiePer- 
siana  ^alM  Y«cMt. 

Structure  L   In  roond  gnissi 

n.    In  various  ays- 

talline  forms,  wfaichtbrm  aspeetot 

while  the  coloors  form  vanote^ 


METALLOGY. 

DOILL  GOLD. 

n.  PIATINA. 

m.  SILVER. 

IV.  COPPER. 
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UOALV. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. 

IX* 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

xm. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVHI. 

XIX. 

XX. 


IRON. 

TIN. 

LEAD« 

MERCURY. 

ZING. 

ANTIMONY. 

ARSENIC. 

BISMUTH. 

COBALT. 

NICKEL. 

IVfANGANESE. 

MOLYBDENA. 

TITAN  •. 

CHROME. 

SCHEELE. 

URANIUM,  &C.&C. 


Dr.  Hiomflon  observes  that  all 
metals  are  fbimd  wi  tlie  IbUoWinff 
•tites:  1.  Metallic,  eitlier  alone 
4r  combined.  3.  Cdmhmed  with 
aulphnr.  3.  Oxyds,  that  is,  united 
withpx^en.  4.  Combined  witii 
acids.  Each  order  therefore,  as 
he  aiUs,  asay  be  divided  into  the 
four  following^  Geneva. 

1.  Alloys.  3.  Oxyds. 

S.  Sulphorets.     4.  Salts. 

Bat  Haiiy  has,  o»the  contrary, 
considered  each  metal  as  a  ffc- 
nus;  and  Werner,  an  excellent 
judg;e  of  metallog^y  in  particular, 
considenr  each  metal  as  a  eenus, 
and  the  various  combinations  as 
species. 

But  as  Mode  dliefly  implies 
the  mode  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, it  is  evident  timt  ttiese  pre- 
tended aeneraand  species,  which 
ye  wholly  vaene  as  beinc  derived 
mm  an  analoiry  merely  imagi- 
nary between  inert  and  animated 
nature,  are  most  properly  and 
peculiarly  Modes,  fhe  Aspects 
are  equally  appHcalle  as  in  Petra- 
loi^andLithology.  The  Struc- 
ture isaisoappficable  to  the  toa^ 
yositioa  in^  general^  as  in  ttruc- 

•  *  Another  Mme  wduU  be  prefer- 
■able,    la  the  Greek  MlMisifiiie. 


twra  MfftsriMi  it  is  ctHricaMy  aij^ 

plied  to  very  small  objects  •• 


METALLOGY. 

DOMAIN  I. 

GOLD. 

NOME  I.    ALLOYS. 

Mode  J.  Pure,  or  rather  en- 
tire, for  it  always  contalnt 
silver  or  copper. 

Stbocturk  I.    Massiva. 
Dhenkies,  i.  in  rocks;  t,  m 
pepitoa^  or  detached  masses  firand 
m  clay  or  sand,  &c. 

Stkocturb  IL    Diasaaunatoit 
in  rod^  sands,  &c. 

Structure  IIL    Crystallised. 

Aipect  1.  In  cubes,  or  other 
regular  forms. 

Aapeei  2.  Dendritic,  like 
branches,  leaves,  &c 

Structure  IV.  Eartliy,  of  % 
brownish  mt,  like  ^fmirtl 
snuff. 

MoDB  II.  Electrom,  er 
greatly  alloyed  with  silver. 

StrvcturbL   Compact 
Dendritic 

Mode  III.    AUoyed  with  an* 
timony. 

Mobs  IT.    AUoyed  widi  the 

Sylvanite  of  Kirwan,  so  call* 
ed  from  Transylvania,  where 
it  is  found ;  the  Telluriom 
of  Klapffoth:  but  Kirwan*s 
appellation  is  received  by 
Vvcjaer. 

•  See  Um.  p.  14  (M  ^lieerfy  q«ol«d)» 
where  he  says  (he  ««turel  knowledge 
of  ktooes  arises  from  their  stnictiireA 
the  cbemloM  tMa  ewaisit. 
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fiTRUCTDRB  I.   Problematic 
Gold. 

Structure  II.    Gmpbic  Geld. 

Tliere  are  many  other  alloys. 
The  Siilphnrets  of  rold  are  very 
doubtftif,  as  it majbe  separated 
by  mechanical  means. 

Tliere  are  no  Oxyds  nor  Salts. 


DOMAIN  V. 

IRON. 
NOME  I.    ALLOYS. 
Moor  I.  Alloyed withNickel. 
II.  Alloyed  with   lead. 


NOME  IL    SULPBURETS. 

MooB  III.    Pyrites. 

Strvcturb  I.    MassiTe. 
Aspect  U    Common. 
2.    Hepatic. 
Strvjcturb  II.    Crystallise^ 

Mods  IV.    Magnetic  Pyrites. 

NOME  UL    OXYDS. 

Mode  V.    Magnetic  Iron- 
stone. 

StructorrI.  Compact. 

II.  Laminar. 

III.  Crystallised. 

IV*  Iron  Sand. 

ModbVI.  Specular  Iron  Ore. 

Structvrb  I.    Masstre. 

II.    Crystallised. 

in.    Micaceous  Iron 
Ore. 

Mode  VII..  Red  Iron-stone. 

Struvturr  !•    Scaly. 

II.    Red  Ochre. 
nL   Compact. 


Stroctvrb  IV.     Red  Hoh- 
tites. 

MoDB  VIII.    Brown  Iran* 
stone. 

Structure  I.    Scaly. 

.II.    OcfaraeeouB. 
ni.    Compact 
IV.    Brown  HcflBS* 
Utes. 

Mode  IX.    Spathose. 

Structure  I.   Amorphoai. 
n.    Crystsltised. 

Mode  X.    Black  Iran  Ore. 

Structure!.   Compact 

II.    Black  UeDi. 
tite. 

Mode  XI.    Clay  Ore. 

Structure  I.    Raddle,  or  Bed 
Ciialk. 

Structure  II.    CohmRnr. 

III.  Lenticolar. 

IV.  Jasper  Ore. 

For  common  Clay  IroD-itone, 
see  Petrology.  , 

Structure  V.    Eagle  Stone. 

VI.    PisifoiB. 

Mode  XII.    Bog  Iron  Oie. 

Atped  1.    Morass  Ore. 


Swamp  Ore. 
Meadow  Ore. 


NOME  IV.    SALTS. 
Mode  XIII.    Carbonate  of 

Iron. 
Mode  XIV.    Phoephaieof 

Iron. 

Structure  I.    Compact 

n.    Native 
Bine. 

m.    Widi 
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MoDB  XV.    Aneniate  of 
Iron. 

flTftccTOSV  I.    Crystanifled. 
II.    With  Copper. 

MooB  XVI.    Green  Iron 
Earth. 

Aipect  1.    Friable. 

2.    Coherent. 

This  may  be  compared  with 
the  Petnriog^,  in  regard  to  tlie 
StTQCtares  and  As|^ts.  The 
tfenera  of  Thomson  have  not 
Deen  admitted  by  other  writen, 
who  arrange  all  the  species  in 
incc^sioiiyWitiboat dividing  them 
into  /(enera.  But  as  these  )arge 
divisions  of  Thomson  seem  very 
useful,  they  might  be  retamed 
mder  the  name  of  Nomei,  or 
snbflidiary  districts. 

In  lithology  Or.  Thomson  not 
haviuff  admitted  Orders  or  Ge- 
nera, but  ouly  Families  and  Spe- 
eies,  no  confusion  conid  arise; 
and  the  Modes  belong  to  the 
mixtures  of  the  same  substance, 
as  Strontian  is  one  Mode,  and 
Celestine  is  anotlier ;  that  is,  the 
Species  of  Werner  become 
Modes,  while  his  Subspecies  be- 
come Structures. 

In  like  manner  if  we  take  Iron 
the  first  Species,  Native  Iron  is  a 
Mode,  or  ^cial  cliemical  com- 
bination. The  second  Species, 
Iron  Pyrites,  is  another  Mode 
with  four  Stmctnres,  Compact, 
Radiated,  Cellular,  and  Oapil- 
laiy ;  the  Hepatic  being  an  As- 
pect The  fourth  Species,  Mag- 
netic Iron-stone,  is  also  a  chemi- 
cal Mode  of  ffreat  importance; 
whereas  in  following  Dr.  Thom- 
son's arrangement  it  is  merely  a 
Structure,  while  there  is  not  only 


nothing  particniar  in  its  exterior 
Stnicture,  but  ito  Aspects,  the 
Compact^  Laramar,  and  Crystei- 
lised,  are  real  Structures.  Tlie 
fifth  Species  is  Specular  Iron 
Ore,  which  becoming  a  Structnra 
instead  of  a  Mode,  the  terms 
Massive  and  Crystallised,  which 
belong  to  Structure*  become 
mereuiversities.  In  the  others. 
Amorphous,  Crystallised,  Com* 
pact,<Jolamnar,  Pisifonn,Eartiiy, 
become  Aspects  mstead  of  Struc- 
tures. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  m  the 
MetsOs,  as  in  the  Eartfis,  that 
each  new  Species  or  different 
combination,  for  example,  with 
Carbon,  Arsenic,  &c.  or  with  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  various 
Earths,  should  be  called  a  Mode, 
as  in  the  otiier  province  tiiat 
word  supplies  the  term  Sp^'cies, 
and  implies  in  itself  a  new  mode 
of  chemical  combination ;  and  in 
this  way  only  can  the  term  Struc- 
ture revert  to  its  origund  destina- 
tion. 

The  classical  word  Nome,  de- 
rived firom  Egypt,  the  parent 
country  of  Chemistry,  may  be 
fonnd  vei^  appropriate,  as  al- 
ready explained. 

The  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  Metds  also  requure  a  mnlti- 
plication,  instead  ofa  diminution, 
of  tiie  higher  terms  in  the  nomen- 
clature. Nor  must  it  be  forgdt- 
ten  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  in  which  the  substances 
ana  their  qualities  are  of  them- 
selves various  and  vague,  would 
render  any  attempt  atmatiiema- 
tical  precision  rather  pedantic 
than  useful  or  distinct  (the  qoali- 
ties,  like  tiie  snbstances  tiiem- 
selves,  often  passing  into  each 
other);  and  that  every  rotem, 
even  the  Newtonian,  has  iti  ano- 
malies. 
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PLATES  IN  VOL.  L 

Tab  vignette  in  the  title  page  is  an  ideal  view  of  mountains 
and  rocka.  The  eagle>  the  chief  inhabitant  of  such  regions, 
is  introduced  to  animate  the  scene.  If  allegory  be  wished,  it 
may  appear  in  the  dispersion  of  clouds  of  obscurity — ^but 
that  the  eagle  eye  of  some  future  Newton  will  be  required, 
lo  explain  the  laws  of  nature  in  this  difficult  province. 

Dom.  I.    Siderous.    Grand  cavern  of  Staflk,  from  Pen- 
nant   p.  1 

XI.    Siliceous.    Mont  Blanc,  from  the  vale  of  Cha- 

mouny,  chiefly  fi*om  Sauasure • 14S 

ill.  AigillaceouB.  The  Andes,  near  Quito,  which 
city  appears  on  the  upland  plain.  The 
highest  mountain  on  the  right,  intersected 
with  clouds,  is  Chimbozazo.  The  next, 
a  vcdcano,  is  Cotopacsi^  that  on  the  left 
of  the  plate  is  Tunguragua.  From  Bou- 
guer's  Figure  de  la  Terre,  Paris  1749,  4to.  239l 

IV.    Talcous.    Mount  Rosa,  from  Saussure 898 

V.  Calcareous.  The  Pyrebees,  with  the  sunmiit 
of  Mont  Perdu,  and  Cylinder  of  Marbor^. 
This  view  is  taken  finom  the  vale  of  Estaube, 
to  the  north  of  Bareges.  From  Ramimd*s 
Voyage  au  Mont  Perdu 376 

VI.  Gurbonactous.  The  coal  hill  of  St.  Gilles,  near 
Lieg^  trom  Lam.  Th.  de  la  Terre.  Sm 
the  Appendix*. « 540 

FINAU,  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PAGES. 

1.  Chemical  instraments,  portable  furnace,  blow-pipe, 
&C.  • t«««»««00»»ti«»«*0»^MM0000»End  of  Introduction. 
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d.  An  AreHa,  fiom  Haller,  one  of  the  plants  ivbich 
Sauflsuie  foond  at  the  greatest  height  of  yegeta- 
tionon  Montflanc. p.  149 

3.  Silene  AeauUt,  another  plant  in  a  similar  situatioii..  375 

4.  Idchm  Futfurofxus,   often  found  on  high  rocks. 

Hofiboan,  tab.ix.  fig.  2 539 

^  ZlcA^7Z(ff*t&«>iIsp  often  alpine.  HoCQQan.«.JEndofTd. 


nunsss  m  youn. 

Titku   ito.4dliurqf  j^90)cs,MMri^ 
cftwact^v  ''  To  the  jCpdsCmatora." 
Dom.  Vif .   MawtiOax»cmaB,bQm iPalks  .«««a...*««m..  %«p  9. 1 

WU&.    •  ^nJJttgUVlQBl  ««.»•■<.«••»*•  ••••«u«w«««»«.«fB»« ••••••  •■••••     vO 

IK.   <aadnrx»f  lfiage,^»ai£MaBiim.^ 58 

IL    Carpathian  ■Mmntaios^  from  Tewpson'a  Tat- 

*veis  in  HiiagfHy  •w.«m>— ■■■■■■»<>— —.i» 163 

KI.  *A  granitic  tnwaiftain  firiftiiig^  iiy  decompo- 

isitiaiv  noaginaqr  ^.^..^.^..^^^^ 909 

XIL    ^Sosmdns^Hni^lheieniptianofiraA.  ffnuB 

«lr  W.JOHnliion  ...J......^ ^^...^  dS8 

JU  An  Alpine  lichen^  firam  Hqfiinan  ...•••...,, — ••  Ifit 

2.  lichen  c(f€Kati^,   Hoffmp^  ^.  1.  •mm..mm«^»v..m«  ^^ 

IMheaMli«il*pMe.«nMBS ^^.„ 633 

lWplala8<«f6h9ils«..^^..4.. EodofvoL 
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WORKS   ON    MINERALOGY 


ARB  FUBLUHBD  BT 


WHITE,  COCHRANE,  &Ca 

HORACE'S  HEAD>  FUSET-STREEi: 


I.  The  Natural  H18TORT  of  the  Mineral  Kivopom,  tdft* 
Uve  to  the  Strata  of  Coal,  Mineral  Veins  and  the  prevailing  Sctatt 
of  the  Globe.  By  Johh  Williams,  F.  S.  S.  A.  Mineral  Surv^* 
or.  The  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  more  ex* 
tended  View  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  By  James  Millar^ 
M.  D.  F.  S.  A.  S.  and  Lectured  on  Natural  History  and  Chemis- 
try>  Edinburgh.  In  two  thick  Volumes  Octavo,  illustrated  with 
Engravings,  price  24s.  in  boards. 


•/^/-Y 


S.  The  Philosopht  of  Mizteralogt.    By  Robert  TowV'' 
aov,    LL.D.   F.R.S.   Edin.  &c.    Author   of  Travels  through  ^^ 

.Hungary.    In  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  7'*  boards^ 

3.  Petrivicata  Dbrbievsia;  or  Figures  and  Descriptiont  ' 
of  Petri&ctions  collected  in  Derbyshire.  By  William  Martif, 
F.  Lm  S  Corre^nding  Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  In  one  Volume  quarto^  with  fifty-two  coloured 
EngravingB.  8/.  12#.  6d.  in  boards. 
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4.  Outlives  of  an  Attempt  to  estaMuh  a  Knowledge  of  £z- 
TRAVBOUS  Fossils  on  Scientific  Principled.    By  William  Mar- 

^l^fiv^  F.L.S.  &c.    In  Octavo,  8^.  in  boards. 

*  .. 

5.  SPBCiMBirs  of  British  MiKBRALS,  selected  from  tbe  Cabi- 
net of  Pbilip.Rashlbigh,  Esq.  of  Menabilly,  F.R.S.  and  F.A.$. 
With  general  Descriptions  of  each  Article.  In  two  parts  <piaito^ 
with  coloured  Engraving,  price  Four  Guineas  in  boards. 

6.  British  Minbraloot,  in  Coloured  Figures  with  Descriptions 
from  the  Primitive  Crystals  to  their  Amorphous  States.  By 
Jaiibs  Sowbrbt.  No.  l  to  68.  royal  8v».  19/.  5s.  Od,  To  be  con- 
tinued in  Numbers  published  every  other  month,  price  Ss.  each. 

7*  By  the  same  Audhor.  Exotic  Mivbralogy,  or  Coloured 
Figures  of  Foreign  Minerak,  as  a  Supplement  U>  British  Mineralogy. 
Nos.  1,  S,  3. 15*.  To  be  continued  ^gi^ery  other  month  in  Fivc^hiU 
Cng  Numbers.  '  •  ' 
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